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THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. 


Ir is incumbent upon every lover of 
his country to understand its history 
thoroughly and soberly, to be willing 
and able to see through the intervening 
mists of error, to disentangle the knots 
of prejudiced controversy, and not 
only to hope the best for the stability 
ou happiness, and strength, of his 
native land, but to found his hope upon 
knowledge. But all history is ia some 
sense a sea dangerous and difficult to 
navigate. One may paddle along the 
shore with almost as little peril as profit, 
but if we should venture out of sight 
of land, with no other chart to guide 
us over the watery way than. rocks 
succeeding rocks, it could not be long 
before our vessel must be swamped in 
some unforeseen eddy, stranded on a 
hidden bank, or dashed to pieces 
against the iron angle of some unknown 
promontory. Would we sail freely, 
boldly, and securely, we must place 
our foot upon the stern, our hand upon 
the helm, and our eye fixed steadily 
upon the compass. That intellectual 
compass must be principle, fixed re- 
ligious principle, that never swerves or 
wavers, but points for ever forward to 
the magnet pole of truth and rectitude, 
without change or variation either to 
the west or to the east. As long as 
we persist in considering the external 
face of things only, in referring merely 
to this fact as the ‘cause of that fact, 
in confusing ourselves in the old and 
wide-spread sophism ‘of «post hoc, or 


cum hoc, ergo PROPTER hoc, we can 
never escape from misrepesentation, 
ignorance, -and delusion, on the one 
side or on the other. The unity of 
the great drama that is ever acting 
on the theatre of the world, can alone 
be found in that great principle which 
even a heathen poet, the first and 
greatest fully known to us, had the 
early strength of gigantic genius to lay 
down, as the guiding rule, by which 
fiction may be made to bear the re- 
quisite resemblance to truth, namely, 
that the will of the Deity shall, in all 
things, be made to prevail and be ful- 
filled.* 

Whoever will look back with an in- 
structed eye upon the events of even 
the last few hundred years, will easily 
perceive and readily acknowledge, that 
the real substantial happiness and ex- 
altation, or the misery and abasement 
of every nation, has been justly pro- 
portionate to the prevalence or the 
decay of true religion among the peo- 
ple. When the shrewd and searching 
Italian (Tacitus) describes the barba- 
rous inhabitants of savage Albion, the 
divisos orbe Britannos, fighting always 
among themselves, and sometimes 
against the common enemy; and when 
with an exulting sneer over their in- 
effectual struggles, he tells us that at 
length these miserable islanders readily 
fell into the effeminating indulgences 
of Roman luxury, mistaking for refine- 
ment what was really but the proof of 





* It is the opinion of many able critics, that the apothegm (Ass Versasiero Bovan) 
put forward so remarkably in the front of Homer’s poem, is intended to embody the 


unity of action of the Iliad. 
Vou, II. 
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their servitude, and the riveting of their 
fetters,* he little thought that the de- 
scendants of this handful of remote, 
despised barbarians, should one day 
deliver the territory of the haught 
Iberian from the yee of Gallic thral- 
dom, and give the law even to imperial 
Rome herself. And what was the 
power that has brought both these and 
yet far mightier things to pass? What 
was it that, so recently, when elder dy- 
nasties reeled and fell before the shock 
of revolution—when universal Europe 
was strewn with the fragments of ruined 
thrones, and kings made dust their 
tablet, to write sorrow on the bosom 
of the earth,—what was it that enabled 
Britannia alone, cased in her invulner- 
able mail, and with her bright plume 
waving high over the battle, to main- 
tain and to come forth from the fearful 
conflict scatheless and stainless, with 
not a feather of her helm-crest ruffled 
in the shock ?; We answer fearlessly, 
and no true-born son of Britain will 
gainsay the assertion, that it was be- 
cause the Lord of Hosts was with us, 
and with his own right hand and out- 
stretched arm hath gotten us the vic- 
tory. Because our heart was fixed, 
and our strength was from on high— 
because we were a religious and re- 
flecting people, accustomed to derive 
the great lessons of our conduct, and 
the guiding maxims of our life, from 
that blessed Book which bade us base 
our loyalty on our religion, and in the 
same breath taught us both to fear God 
and to honour the King. 

And oh! if we could but be made to 
feel the magnitude of the mercies that 
were then vouchsafed to us, if we 
could have walked through every other 
land, and wept over the sonmatel heaps 


of bleeding bodies and burning ruins 
that on every side appalled the sight 
and smote the heart of the beholder ;— 
if we had been where every quarter 
was filled with the groans of the dying 
and the lamentations for the dead ;— 
if we could have seen with our eyes, 
instead of gathering by the duller 
sense of hearjng, the sad story of chil- 
dren torn from the embraces of their 
parents—sons and husbands doomed to 
death in the sight of wives and daugh- 
ters, themselves reserved for the ten 
thousand fold bitterer fate of brutal 
licentiousness—but that way madness 
lies, and we would speak only that we 
do know, in words of truth and sober- 
ness. Of a truth, we in Great Britain 
are too much accustomed to talk of 
war as if it were only a great and glo- 
rious and spirit-stirring and almost joy- 
ous thing, that gives briskness to trade, 
and a fitting occupation to all the more 
adventurous spirits of the time ; but if 
we had once seen it as it is, brought 
home in all its native hideousness and 
horror to men’s doors, and desolating 
their domestic hearths, we should surely 
pour forth the heartfelt tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving to the great Being 
who, when the sound of war was gone 
forth into all lands, and the destroying 
angel hovered with baleful wing over 
every other nation, spread his protect- 
ing arm over our little Goshen, and 
preserved our land of 


** happy homes and altars free” 


from the sword, the fire, and the battle.+ 

What was it that so long bathed 
France in blood ; what kept and keeps 
her, even now, in the brief snatch of 
seeming repose, still sleeping on the 
smouldering wneatinguichad ies of a 





9 Paullatimque discessum ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus, et balnea, et convi- 
viorum elegantiam: idque apud imperitos “ humanitas” vocabatur, cum pars servitutis 


esset.— Vit. Agric. c. 21. 


+ “ With the exception of a few invasions of the Scottish monarchs into the nor- 


thern counties, which were transient in their operation and partial in their effects, 
England has never been the seat of foreign war since the Conquest; and the 
southern counties, by far the most important in riches and population, have never 
seen the fires of an enemy's om for eight hundred years. Securely cradled in the 
waves, her industry has never felt the devastating influence of foreign conquest,—her 


arms have often carried war into foreign states, but never suffered from its havoc in 
her own: Periods of foreign hostility have been known to her only from the in- 
creased excitation of national feeling, or the quickened encouragement of domestic 
industry. The effects of this happy exemption from the peril of foreign invasion, 


and the horrors of actual warfare, have been incalculable.”—Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, ’ 
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olitical voleano? It has been, and it 
is, the absence, the total absence, of all 
true religion from among the rn. 
What desolated Spain, and renders 
Portugal the wretched prey of two 
wild, uneducated, South- American bar- 
barians, struggling for the mastery in 
all the bitterness of savage hatred ? 
The presence, the prevalence of a 
gross, degrading superstition. Where- 
ver the Gospel of Christ is received 
and believed, cherished and pressed 
home, as it were, to men’s bosoms, as 
the guide and comfort, the hope and 
the consolation of life, there, and there 
only, shall we find light and liberty, 
truth and trust in happiness. 

But in the wrapt contemplation of 
the glorious and ennobling thoughts 
of God’s good and gracious providence 
towards our favoured isles, we had al- 
most lost sight of that of which it was 
our cue to speak—the strange and 
cheerless aspect, namely, of our present 
distempered times. And -yet let us 
not call our prospects altogether blank 
or cheerless ; let us rather 


“ Bate not a jot of heart or hope,” 


for our hope is on high, and our heart, 
the mighty heart of Britain, is sound 
at the core still. The mystery of the 
“ Grey” iniquity has indeed overcome 
us like a summer cloud, but like a 
summer cloud it shall pass away, with 
its dark shadows, leaving the face of 
heaven bright and serene again, and 
the air not the less pure and whole- 
some for the thunder-storm by which, 
for a time, it had been darkened. 
True, we have fallen upon a time of 
trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy. 
True, we have a cabinet composed of 
the very men who quaked with fear, 
and whined with womanish and trea- 
sonable apprehension, at the time 
when we hurled defiance in the teeth 
of the Gallic conqueror, and, casting 
the liberties of the world into the 
scale, girded the sword of justice on 
our thigh, and went forth, conquering 
and to conquer, because we trusted to 
God and our own good cause for the 
issue, the triumphant issue, of the 
battle. True, we have a legislature 
consisting in one of its constituent 
parts of no small portion of men who 
grudge the meanest mite to the service 
of the sanctuary, while they willingly 
heap golden ingots on the altars of 
Belial, and Moloch, and Mammon. 
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True, we are surrounded with swarms 
of buzzing, stinging insects, that flutter 
in the garish eye of day, distracting 
sober men’s attention by the imperti- 
nent intrusion of their noisome nothing- 
ness. True, the apostles of sedition, 
those one-eyed monarchs of the blind, 
infatuated mob, are spread over the 
land, scattering delusion, and hounding 
on the wretched victims of their madly 
wicked harangues to hurry forward the 
storm of insurrection which is to shake 
all that is stable, to prostrate all that is 
great and lofty, and with the ruins of our 
kingdom to accumulatea pile forthe ele- 
vation of all present and future dema- 
gogues and public robbers. But let 
us not despair nor despond. We re- 
peat that Britain is sound at the core 
still. Where, even at this hour, are 
firm religious principle and deep reli- 
gious feeling to be found pervading 
not individuals or isolated families 
only, but whole masses of society, and 
sending their healthy and invigorating 
shoots through every conceivable chan- 
nel of education and improvement, for 
the amelioration of mankind? Where, 
we ask, save in the isles of Britain 
only? Say not that as all nations have 
had. their periods of rise, progression, 
and decay, so Britain must obey the 
universal law, and that she has already 
reached the time of her decadence. 
She has that principle of fixedness and 
permanency in which every other na- 
tion has been wanting, since the be- 
ginning of the world,—and that is pure 
and true religion. Fall she may, and 
fall, we grant, she must, if she once 
cease to know the God of her fathers, 
or, knowing, cease to serve him with a 

erfect heart and with a willing mind : 

ut so long as she seeks to him, He 
will be found of her,—and while God 
is with her, who can prevail against 
her? Let us then be strong and of 
good courage, neither downcast nor 
dismayed, for our trust is still in Him 
who is able to help in time of need. 
Woe indeed will be to us if doubt or 
disbelief come on prevailingly. Woe 
will be to us, and through us to Europe, 
whose Christianizing and amelioration 
must still, to all human appearance, 
come from our shores, if we too yield 
to the march of ignorant infidelity and 
impatient revolution—if we too sink 
into the irreligious apathy, or swell 
into the political madness of the conti- 
nental nations. But our heart still 
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lives, and our spirit needs only to be 
kindled, in order to redeem this groan- 
ing and humiliated land. And if we 
be indeed patriots—if we do feel, as it 
is our bounden duty that we should, 
a deep, sincere, and enlightened love 
of the glorious country in which it is 
our happy privilege to have been born 
and to live,—we must also feel that it 
is strictly, paramountly incumbent upon 
us, not to give way to the sluggish 
suggestions of weakness and fear, but 
to rouse in our countrymen, and to exert 
in ourselves, that indomitable spirit by 
which we have, in former and not far 
distant days, baffled the concentrated 
efforts of confederated Europe, disen- 
thralled the world, won and given 
away sceptres at our will, and dis- 
crowned the successful usurper of that 
same France from which we are now 
desired to borrow all our lessons of 
civil and political wisdom. 

We would ‘call upon the true and 
trusty friends of civil and religious 
liberty (whereby we would be under- 
stood to designate the lovers of real 
liberty, and not of licence ; of religious 
freedom, that is to say, the reformed, 
Protestant faith, and not of freedom 
from religion,) on these we call, in the 
words of the virtuous old Cato—* Ex- 
pergiscimini aliquando, et capessite 
rempublicam. Non agitur de vectiga- 
libus, non de Sociorum injuriis : liber- 
tas et anima nostra in dubio est.” It 
is not by neglect or unmanly com- 
plainings that difficulties can be met 
and overcome, the staff of radical mis- 
rule be broken, or the kingdom deli- 
vered from the Egyptian bondage of 
Whig dominion under which it groans. 
The master spirits of the great conser- 
vative body, the human hope and 
trust and strength of the nation, have 
now a great public duty to perform,— 
and if instead of boldly coming for- 
ward to maintain their principles, and 
shewing themselves ready to come to 
the rescue in the hour of peril, they 
timidly shrink back, and, consulting 
their present ease, are content with the 
expression of their ineffectual regret, 
they will ere long discover, when too 
late, that the tide which they might 
have taken at the flood, and which 
would then have safely floated them 
into port, has passed away in the time 
of their tardiness, and left them like 
stranded wrecks upon the shore—me- 
Jancholy monuments of the imbecility 


of mortal greatness, and the frailness of 
human glory. 

But if religion be indeed, as we sin- 
cerely believe it, the great centre of 
gravity of our realm, to which all other 
things must and will accommodate 
themselves, the maintenance and the 
improvement of the mass of the people 
in religion and piety, must, after all, 
form our grand ultimate security,—our 
only certain safeguard against the ma- 
chinations of the enemy, and the spirit 
of change, of violence and of revolt, 
which we see raging on every side 
throughout the nations. And this is a 
security towards which not the noble 
and the mighty only, but every man, 
and even every woman, above the rank 
of the labouring classes, may and should 
contribute. Educate the people, and 
educate them in religion and virtue. 
Lay but this sure foundation, and the 
superstructure of peace and happiness 
which may be erected thereupon, will 
rest upon a rock and cannot be shaken. 
Poverty itself will be diminished,—for 
when the people are rightly and reli- 
giously instructed in their duties, they 
will far better understand their tem- 
poral as well as their eternal interests. 
They will become provident—they 
will acquire a taste for new comforts 
along with their new character and 
their new attainments. They will be 
raised in the scale of civilization and 
of moral being. The Bible will no 
longer be a sealed book to them. 
They will no longer be compelled to 
take Christianity upon hearsay, or be 
dependent upon man for a knowledge 
of the word and the wisdom of God. 
They will possess a shield against sin, 
and a consolation in sickness and sor- 
row. Well has it been said, by one of 
the most eloquent and fervent Chris- 
tian writers of the present day, that 
“every child untaught to read its Bible 
is a reproach and a crime to a Chris- 
tian people. The uses of a Sunday- 
school are important even in point of 
public order : it accustoms the youthful 
mind to regularity, to attention, to obe- 
dience, and to respect for superiors. 
It withdraws the child from the temp- 
tations to Sabbath-breaking, an offence 
which grows with the growth, and 
which is known to be one of the most 
fruitful sources of public crime. It 
often stimulates the pareuts to know- 
ledge and industry for the sake of the 
child ; and it tends powerfully to give 
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both child and parents. a'sense of the 
value of good opinion, of the pleasures 
of personal acquirements, and the su- 
periority of a life of personal order and 
good conduct, to the recklessness, de- 
gradation, and misery of which the life 
of ignorance presents such perpetual 
and melancholy examples.” 
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How applicable, how peculiarly ap- 
arg are these observations to Ire- 
and, a country in which the best and 
richest gifts of God, both physical and 
intellectual, are daily and nightly 
turned to the worst purposes of the 
devil. 


For still doth Ignorance 
Maintain large empire here, 
Dark and unblest amid surrounding light : 


Even as within this favoured spot— 
Earth’s wonder and reproach— 
The traveller on his way 
Beholds, with weary eye 
Bleak moorland, swampy bog, and lonely heath 
In drear expansion spread. 
Oh grief, that spirits of celestial seed, 
Whom ever-teeming Nature hath brought forth 
With all the human faculties divine, 


Soo 


Of sense and soul endued, 
Disherited of knowledge and of bliss, 

The creatures of brute life, 
Should grope in darkness lost! 


And this too is the country in which 
the peculiar wisdom of our. present 
rulers has seen fit to pronounce a di- 
vorce between education and religion— 
to withdraw all aid from a society 
which was extending the light of know- 
ledge to tens of thousands of immortal 
souls, because it was so iliberal in its 
views as to make the Scriptures of 
truth an indispensable part of its sys- 
tem of instruction, and with the ele- 
ments of human learning to teach the 
hope of glory and the means of grace! 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
impolicy and evil consequences of suf- 
fering large masses of the community 
to grow up in utter ignorance. It is 
unnecessary to point out the political 
danger and the moral guilt. These 
things are now conceded, even our 
enemies themselves being the judges. 
The only point any longer disputed is, 





whether, in a general plan of national 
education, the children should or 
should not be taught to read the Bible 
as the word of God—should or should 
not be instructed in the doctrines of 
true religion, as the guide of life. But 
if religion be indeed the only sure 
foundation of morality and moral obli- 
gation ; if it be indeed the only certain 
safeguard of peace and happiness and 
social order, then the system of national 
education should, in order to produce a 
race of loyal and peaceable subjects, as- 
suredly include, and indeed almost limit 
itself to affording, sound instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures and the doctrines of 
religion. The Bible itself decides the 
question, when it tells us to “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” 


Bishop Berkeley 


«“ Clarum et venerabile nomen, 


Gentibus, et multum nostra quod proderat urbi!” 


proposes among his admirable queries 
for the consideration of the public, the 
following :—“ Whether it be not of 
great advantage to the Church of Rome 
that she hath teachers suited to all 
ranks of men, in gradual subordination, 
from cardinals down to mendicant 
friars? Whether her numerous poor 
clergy are not very useful in missions, 


and of much influence with the people ? 
Whether, in. defect of abler mission- 
aries, persons conversant in low life, and 
speaking the Irish tongue, if well in- 
structed in the first principles of reli- 
gion, and in the Popish controversy, 
though for the rest on a level with the 
parish clerks, or the schoolmasters ‘of 
charity schools, may not be fit.to mix 
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with and bring over our poor illiterate 
natives to the Established Church? 
And whether, in these views, it may 
not be right to breed up some of the 
better sort of children in the charity 
schools, and qualify them for mission- 
aries, catechists and readers?” These 
hints of this excellent prelate were 
published in the “ Querist” just a cen- 
tury ago. We wish they were inscribed 
in characters of gold, and hung up, 
framed and glazed for their better pre- 
servation from defacement, over the 
mantlepiece of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s study, to-morrow. 
We strenuously recommend the whole 
book to his attentive perusal. It is full 
of wisdom, and Berkeley is a man 
whose extraordinary genius and trans- 
cendant powers of reasoning he cannot 
but appreciate and respect. Perhaps 
in some such wholesome course of sum- 
mer reading he might light upon sug- 
gestions for the composition of a work 
almost as useful, and as suited to his 
present lofty station in the Church, as 
ahy with which he has yet favoured the 
admiring public. Perhaps in applying 
the learning and acuteness of his pow- 
erful and well-stored mind to the over- 
throw of the encroaching principles of 
French philosophism, German illumin- 
ism, . English Unitarianism, or Irish 
Papistry, (which, however artfully and 
ingeniously, and sometimes even learn- 

ly they may be framed, are certainly 
all a of being proved “ hollow, 
and ly false,”) he might find an 
occupation which would satisfy his own 
and the consciences of all good men 
that he had at length performed his 
becoming part in the service of God 
and his country. That in the fearful 
warfare how conducting by the united 
— of infidelity and anarchy, no 
onger against the outworks but the 
very citadel of our Constitution in 
Church and State, and even the im- 
pregnable fortress of Christianity itself 
(never to be undermined, however 
human establishments may be unsettled, 
however human governors may betray,) 
he had at length cast away all “vain 
imaginations” and contended for the 
realities of divine truth. That, clad 
in the celestial a of the Chris- 
tian warrior describe j the Apostle, 
he had at length chosen the good part, 
and taken his stand in this evil day, 
and fought the good fight to stem the 
desolating spread of unsettlement of 


principles and unsettlement of institu- 
tions, and to rouse from its death-like 
slumber that seeming indifference to 
religion which is the fatal characteristic 
of the present age. 

Great, overpoweringly great, is the 
responsibility of those to whom God 
has assigned the glorious gifts of talents 
and means to learn, and power and 
opportunity to teach. The aid which 
ef ean bring to the cause of moral 
and religious truth is manifest, but the 
harm which their apathy, to say nothing 
of their omnes can effect, is pro- 
portionably conspicuous and great. On 
the unthinking, and on such as are 

ided by the examples around them, 
(and how large a portion of society is 
this!) the effect of any, the slightest 
shade of indifference to the sacred 
character, and the measureless impor- 
tance, of Holy Scripture as the 
word and will of God, if shewn by 
men looked up to for eminence of sta- 
tion, power of talent, and extent. of 
information, is altogether incalculable. 
A common pretext which all have ready 
in their mouths as an excuse for their 
laxity of opinion, or slowness and un- 
certainty of belief, is the vast variety 
of creeds professed in the Christian 
world. This fact is greedily caught 
up, and eagerly repeated by the indo- 
lent and superficial, and by every other 
gainsayer of revealed truth. The 
Bible is, it seems, an unsorted heap of 
dogmas, a vast magazine of the con- 
flicting opinions of innumerable sects, 
unprofitable and unintelligible, till me- 
thodized and pruned down toa slender 
scantling of extracts which may meet 
the concentrated taste and approbation 
of an Arian Lawyer, a Romish Arch- 
bishop, and an Irish Duke. 

On wise and ingenuous minds, the 
varieties in question, so far from pro- 
ducing indolence and inattention to all 
or any belief, would rather impress an 
earnest desire, and a sense of para- 
mount duty, to search and examine 
into the whole truth. We all know 
how a perverted mind distorts every 
thing to its own views in the perusal 
of most writings, but especially in such 
as are of a moral and historical cast. 
By a misrepresentation of some par- 
ticulars and a wilful slurring over of 
others, out of any complex question or 
body of facts, it can re-model the whole 
in satisfactory unison with its most 
corrupt inclinations. Now, Scripture 
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is, in the highest sense, both a moral 
and historical book, and the facilities 
for its perversion by the mistaken, or 
the designing, are increased by the 
nature of its arrangement, which is not 
that regular and closely woven chain, 
which binds the reader to follow every 
step, and trace out each successive 
point, resisting, by its systematic con- 
nexion, every attempt to omit or to 
displace a single link. Hence, the 
study of the Bible, above all books in 
the world, must, to be profitable for 
doctrine, and for instruction in righ- 
teousness, be made a study of minute 
detail ; and this detail is acquired and 
maintained not only by the powers of 
the head, but also by the feelings of 
the heart. Hence also this detail is 
necessarily of somewhat slow acquire- 
ment ; for while the understanding is 
to the mind as the sight to the body, 
informing it at a single glance, the 
heart is rather as the sense of touch, 
acquiring its information by the suc- 
cessive application of parts, and_ its 
lesson comes upon it by the gradual 
process of line — line and er 
upon —- n fact, our whole life 
must be - in accumulating Scrip- 
tural detail, and never can complete its 
store. When men are satisfied with 
confused, general notions of Christian 
doctrine, derived through a garbled 
and imperfect channel, they totally 
forget, or purposely overlook, the prin- 
cipal, and peculiar province of its ope- 
ration on the heart, and they not only 
take up with habits of thinking wholly 
foreign from the proper and ‘minute 
study of the Sacred Volume, but they 
seem utterly unconscious of its supreme 
necessity. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that the society which teaches in its 
schools the unmutilated and undistorted 
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word of God, still continues to exist, 
though sorely crippled in its efforts, 
and in the extent of its usefulness by 
straitened means, and solely depen- 
dent upon private munificence for its 
support, e know of no institution 
more fitting to be made a rallying point 
for all true and pious lovers of their 
country, than one which offers to its 
sons a system of sound and simple in- 
struction in the Catholic Christianity 
of the unadulterated word of God. 


As to the Bill for Presbyterianizi 

the Established Church q Teele, 
which, not without the pious aid of his 
episcopalian Grace of Dublin, has just 
passed two branches of the legislature, 
and must therefore now be submitted 
to the conscience of the King, it is 
a great question, which may not be 
despatched, to any purpose, in a few 
lines at the close of a paper perhaps 
already too prolonged. at it will 
rove a great civil calamity, as up- 

eaving the pillars on which all secu- 
rity of property is built, few of the 
much reflecting will probably be found 
todoubt. As to the Protestant Church 
itself, spiritually considered, for her we 
have small fear; she has the sacred 
ark of God entrusted to her hallowed 
charge ; and, even should the state 
be mad enough to throw her wholly off, 
that will never go down in the roughest 
or the most tempestuous sea. But 
with the state itself the result may be 
very different, If it does throw the 
church overboard, it may find, too late, 
that in losing her it has lost its ballast. 
It may reel, and pitch, and drift, for a 
time, before every wind and every 
current, but it must, ere long, go down 
among the breakers, and be buried in 
the quicksands of rebellion, anarchy, 
and irreligion. 

London, 0th August. 
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Anacreontic. 


ANACREONTIC, 


“ Or’ iyw min Tov oivey 
“ YersPadvoue avbsos wAskac 
“ Emdue dt ry xaghrw 

“ MsAcww Biorou yaanyiy.’ 


ANACREON. 


Take this cup, my friend, and fill it 
With the glowing wine, 
Let no sigh of sorrow chill it— 
Chill the draught divine. 
Though Beauty’s eye may beam more bright 
To the lover’s cheated sight, 
And Beauty’s lip have balmier dew 
Than the goblet’s brim for you, 
Yet take this cup of mine. 


Raise the wine-cup high and drain it 
With devotion deep, 

Though joy has fled, ’twill soon regain it, 
And brighten eyes that weep. 

Beauty’s joys are quickly past, 

Our’s will flow while wine shall last ; 

When Beauty frowns we sigh in vain, 

The vine bunch pressed, soon foams again 
Then drain the wine cup deep. 


Take this lyre, my friend, and string it 
When thy soul is free, 
Night’s foot is slow, and we will wing it 
With sweet melody : 
Woman’s fingers never woke 
Song of love upon its wire ; 
Woman’s lips have never broke 
a ar aaa 
he slumber of this midnight lyre 
Take this lyre from me. 


Sweep the thrilling chord and makc it 
Breathe the poet’s soul, 

As the Teian bard would wake it 
O’er his sparkling bowl. 

Love has fleeting joys ’tis true, 

With lasting pangs and sorrows too, 

Love betrays and makes us slaves, 

Wine frees, and music ne’er deceives 
The minstrel’ kindling soul. 
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Take these leaves, my friend, and bind them 
In a wreath to night, 

Woman’s hand perchance might wind them 
With flowers fair and bright. 

For thee the palm Apollo gives 

The olive oe the laurel leaves, 

And Bacchus grants the fig and vine, 

The ivy and the fir to twine* 
Into a wreath to-night. 


Lift the chaplet high, and wreath it 
Round thy temples now, 

No treach’rous thorn can lurk beneath it, 
To pierce thy gloomless brow. 

Tis Love weaves in the flower that grows 

For Venus fair, the thorny rose, 

Tis Beauty’s smile and Beauty’s art, 

Not wine or music, wound the heart 
And dim the brightest brow. 


Take this cup, my friend, and fill it 
With the glowing wine, 

Sorrow’s sigh no more shall chill it, 
Chill the draught divine. 

Strike the lyre to lays of yore, 

That old Anacreon loved before, 

Still wear the chaplet on thy brow, 

No thorn can reach to wound thee now 


Mid music and mid wine. 
Iorva. 


* The olive, the laurel, and the palm tree were sacred to Apollo; the fig, the 
} vine, the ivy, and the fir to Bacchus, and the rose to Venus. 
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THE UNKNOWN. 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 


“Ts there no remedy.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


| know no greater luxury on earth, 
than a temporary retreat from the noise 
and hurry of the town.’ The mind, 
harrassed by the cares of trade, or the 
difficulties of an arduous profession— 
the eye wearied by the eternal same- 
ness of a crowded street—the ear dulled 
with ceaseless turmoil—all predispose 
the man who “ steals from the world” 
to enjoy with exquisite sensations, his 
brief season of relaxation. 

To me, the denizen of an Inn of 
Court—the occupant of gloomy cham- 
bers—the “ doomed one” to a profes- 
sion for which I have no fancy, this 
occasional retirement is delicious. To 
refresh the eye with field and forest— 
to rest the ear with rustic quietude—to 
lose care and thought for a season, 
however short, has proved the sunniest 
period of a life, fevered as mine has 
been, by the difficulties attendant on a 
profession so embarrassing and exhaust- 
ing as the law. 

Among the scenes I have loved to 
visit, the little inn at Everton has been 
my favourite retreat. The picturesque 
appearance of this secluded hamlet— 
its antique church and modest cemetry 
—its green hedge-rows and sparkling 
rivulet, seemed to invite a wearied 
spirit like “mine own” to seek and 
find there the repose it panted for. 

But there were charms other than 
those of rural solitude which attracted 
me to “ The Woodman.” Annette’s 
smile welcomed me when I left the 
city—Annette’s voice fell upon my ear 
like soft music—her hand, I fancied, 
smoothed my pillow—her form flitted 
round me as I dreamed—and I, cold 
and reckless of adventitious charms as 
I am, thrilled with sensations hitherto 
unfelt, when gazing on the unconscious 
beauty of this gentle and unsophisti- 
cated girl. 

It was late in spring, when, after a 
long absence, I revisited “ The Wood- 
man.” The delighted smile and gentle 


reproach that welcomed me, proved 
that Annette was gratified at my return. 
I regretted that my sojourn was limited, 
to a night, and when evening came, 
and I set out for my favourite haunt, 
I entered the village church-yard with 
feelings that required its soothing in- 
fluence to compose. .But what was the 
beauty of the inn to me? I had no 
time to waste on woman ; years of anxi- 
ous and sustained exertion must elapse 
before I should be enabled to retire 
from the drudgery of a_ profession. 
*Twere worse than madness to encourage 
dreams which could never be realized, 
and I determined to conquer my latent 
love, and fly from Annette and “.The 
Woodman.” 

The sun touched the verge of the 
horizon, and the yew trees flung their 
shadows over the graves, whose simple 
memorials told of the humblest of the 
villagers. At some distance from the 
rest I observed one little mound, and 
no stone recorded who the being was 
whose ashes rested underneath. It was 
the grave of a stranger, and I fell into 
a train of thought, which the approach 
of an old man and an interesting child 
disturbed. 

“ And why did they bury her there 
said the youthful querist. 

The old man’s reply was inaudible. 

“ And are people who die for love 
placed thus apart from others?” 

The old man smiled. “ The disease, 
my child is unfrequent, and few have 
been so unfortunate as the lovely being 
who sleeps under yon green turf.” 

My curiosity was excited, and while 
the child turned aside to pull the wild 
flowers with which the graves were 
thickly sprinkled, I learned the melan- 
choly story of her who occupied this 
solitary resting place. 

She was young, beautiful, and gifted ; 
born to fortune, accident robbed her 
of wealth, to which from infancy she 
had believed herself the heiress, She 
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bore the visitation patiently, and sought 
the humble occupation of a governess, 
and talents and accomplishments which 
had been once cultivated for amuse- 
ment, were now exercised to obtain an 
honorable independence. 

Unfortunately, a young officer was 
the relative of the family where Emily 
resided, and a constant visitor at the 
house. He saw the beautiful girl 
—he loved her, and in turn he was 
beloved. Favoured by the circum- 
stances of his intimacy, he pressed his 
suit with ardour, and when the regi- 
ment was unexpectedly ordered to the 
continent, the incident produced a full 
disclosure of Emily’s attachment. Their 
vows were solemnly interchanged, and 
on the last agonizing evening before 
he sailed, Emily yielded to his pas- 
sionate request, and granted him a 
midnight interview—alas! that meet- 
ing proved a fatal one for her. 

He went—four months passed rapidly 
away— Waterloo was fought and won— 
and among those that fell was Emily’s 
lover. 

Many a heart was agonized when 
the fatal death list reached England ; 
but she, the lost one, had a double 
grief to mourn. The consequences of 
her hour of indiscretion would be- 
come apparent. Shame and sorrow 
were too much to bear together, and 
maddened by blighted love, and an 
inevitable exposure, in her frenzy the 
means of self-destruction were procured, 
and Emily, the young—the beautiful— 
the gifted being, perished miserably by 
her own hand. 

They placed her here—and while 
yonder costly mantle is raised above 
the mass of age and deformity, the 
green turf conceals the mortal remains 
of that lovely and ill-starred girl. 

The old man wiped away a tear, 
took the child’s hand, and bade me a 
courteous adieu. I staid for a short 
time beside the grave, and left the 
scene of death full of pity for the beau- 
tiful victim of imprudent love. 

Months passed, Summer succeeded 
Spring, and 1 began to feel my resolu- 
tion waver, and wished to see Annette 
once more; Annette was not_to be 
easily forgotton; her’s was not the 
florid comeliness that distinguishes a 
vulgar beauty—every look and move- 
ment were feminine and elegant, and 
nature had moulded her a gentle- 
woman, although the sphere she oc- 
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cupied was humble ; the witching 
smile that played about her mouth, the 
soft expression of eyes of darkest hazle, 
the silver voice, that excellent thing in 
woman, all haunted my imagination; 
and while prudence whispered me to 
avoid her, resolution failed, and on a 
fine June evening I drove once more 
to “ The Woodman” at Everton. 

When Annette heard my voice, she 
came forward to welcome me. “ Ah! 
Mr. Mowbray, how did I offend you ? 
You stole away without bidding me 
good bye.” I held her hand in mine— 
I saw her eye sparkle, and the colour 
flash upon her cheek, and muttered a 
confused apology. “Well, I am so 
happy to see you,” she continued, “ and 
it was but this morning, that I spoke 
of you to the captain.” I started—a 
thrill of jealousy shot through my 
breast. “The captain !—who is he, 
Annette?” “Oh! you will so like 
him,” said the blushing girl ; “that is, 
when you know him, for he appears 
cold and haughty at first, but he will 
not be so to you.” 

“To me, Annette! I have no am- 
bition to obtain the acquaintance ofa 
stranger ; and believe me, I shall not 
unnecessarily expose myself to the 
hauteur of any man.” 

“ Well, well, invalids are always 
irritable, and he is very very ill. You 
must know him; there is something 
about him so noble and so interesting 
when he chooses to be so, that none 
can be near him without liking him.” 
The animated expression of her face 
while she spoke of the Unknown, made 
me miserable. I cursed the Captain 
in my heart, and determined, that in 
coldness and repulsion I should be at 
least his equal. 

The day passed over ; my rival did 
not appear, and when I left “ The 
Woodman” for my evening walk, he 
had not left his chamber. The church- 
yard, of course, was visited. I stood 
beside the grave of the unhappy lady, 
and her melancholy story afforded me 
a theme for sad reflection. 

It was evening when I reached 
“mine inn,” and as I passed the par- 
lour window a sight met my eye that 
brought the colour to my cheek: upon 
a sofa, a tall and noble looking man 
was extended ; Annette leaned over 
him, and with marked assiduity placed 
cushions for his head, and arranged his 
military cloak. I could not see his 
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features as his face was turned from 
me, but he held her hand in his, and 
she seemed in no h to withdraw it. 

I was tortured with rage and jea- 
lousy. Should I fly at once and leave 
‘Annette to my rival? No. She was 
but a woman, and why should she have 
power to make me wretched? Imust— 
{ would subdue my feelings, and reso- 
lution should teach me to forget her. 
I waited till she left the room, and 
entered it. 

The opening of the door caused the 
stranger to look up; he scarcely how- 
ever noticed my entrance, and his eyes 
fell quickly on the paper he was pe- 
rusing. I sate down at the window—a 
quarter of an hour elapsed, and we did 
not exchange a word. 

While this unsocial state of things 
continued, a third personage joined us ; 
he was a forward, self-sufficient, over- 
dressed young man, who seemed to 
stand on excellent terms with himself ; 
he stopped beside the stranger, and 
asked, in a drawling and affected voice, 
after the lust night’s debate ; the invalid 
slowly raised his eyes, bestowed a look 
ef supercilious indifference on the en- 
quirer, and, without deigning to reply, 
quickly resumed his investigation of the 
newspaper. 

Again, we were left pages when 
Annette came in to ask what the Cap- 
tain would have for supper. “ This is 
the gentleman I spoke of,” she said in 
a whisper, directing her expressive eye 
towards me. Instantly the stranger 
threw aside the paper—“ Mr. Mow- 
bray,” he said, “must pardon my in- 
attention, I was not aware my pretty 
Annette’s friend was inthe room. That 
forward puppy chafed me. We, in- 
valids, are somewhat testy, ‘and to be 
pestered by a popinjay’ would vex a 
philosopher. Will you permit me: to 
share your supper ?” 

I was astonished ; the cold and 
withering look with which he repelled 
the advances of the citizen, had given 
place to an expression of singular 
urbanity. His voice was soft as wo- 
man’s ; his manner bland and winning. 
I felt impelled irresistibly to meet his 
advances, and encourage an intimacy 
with the man, whom but five minutes 
sinee I looked upon with aversion. 

Our téte-a-téte confirmed the feel- 
ings his first overtures had given rise 
to. The stranger’s conversation was 
brilliant and intellectual. He had 


been much about the world, and in 
his wanderings he had found no bar- 
renness. I looked upon his counte- 
nance—once he must have been strik- 
ingly handsome, but the face was 
faded and care-worn, and its varied 
lines betrayed the workings of'a bosom, 
where pride and grief, and many a 
strong passion, had for years careered. 
At times, however, the brow unbent, 
the eye flashed with intelligence, a 
smile of exquisite sweetness played 
around the mouth, while the perfect 
intonation of the sweetest voice I ever 
listened to, rendered his conversation 
fascinating. 

One thing struck me as being unac- 

countable. The unknown was profes- 
sedly an invalid, and yet he drank 
freely as if his health was unimpaired. 
As night advanced, a hectic over- 
spread his cheeks, hitherto so wan and 
colourless ; and when I took his hand 
at parting, I found it burning in my 
grasp. — 
I staid two days longer at “ The 
Woodman.” The stranger expressed 
his pleasure at my sojourn—and al- 
though he never rose till evening, we 
passed many hours together. With 
me he seemed to throw aside his cold- 
ness, aS supported on my arm we 
walked slowly in some of the rustic 
avenues which issued from the village. 
These excursions were necessarily 
short. Notwithstanding his erect and 
easy carriage, probably the result of 
military habitude, his limbs could 
scarcely bear him through ; and it was 
too evident that an unbroken spirit 
vainly contended with an exhausted 
constitution. 

I had scarcely been a week in town 
before a note, with the Everton post- 
mark, reached me. It was from the 
stranger, and contained a pressing re- 
quest that I should dine with him on 
an early day. The billet bore no 
name, and was merely subscribed with 
an initial. I required little inducement 
to visit “ The Woodman,” and accord- 
ingly the invitation was accepted. 

Annette received me with her cus- 
tomary kindness ; but when I named 
the stranger, her eyes filled. “Ah! 
Mr. Mowbray, he is dying. Since you 
left Everton he has declined rapidly. 
I have often pressed him to call ina 


physician, but in vain ; I hear his step 
upon the stairs, and you will no doubt 
perceive an alteration for the worse.” 
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While she was still speaking the door 
unclosed, and the stranger entered. 
Oh God! howchanged. The ravages 
of disease in one short week were 
frightful. 
inner was served, but the stranger 
scarcely tasted it. The bottle passed 
rapidly, the dessert was placed upon 
the table, and we were left to our- 
selves. Filling a claret glass to the 
brim, “Come, Mowbray,” he said, 
“know’st thou this day?” I replied 
“that I had no particular recollection 
of it.” “Dull slave of law!” he ex- 
claimed with a smile, “has Waterloo 
faded from the calendar already?” It 
was the anniversary of that battle, and 
we drank to the memory of the brave. 
Warmed with the wine, the stranger's 
spirits became excited. He had been 
ere—had been wounded—left upon 
the field—and returned in the list of 
the slain. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of that glorious fight. His descrip- 
tions became more vivid, his anecdotes 
racy and interesting. The pale cheek 
fluszhed—the dim eye brightened—but 
the exertion was too great to be sus- 
tained; he soon became exhausted, 
and at last was obliged to own his 
feebleness, and accept my assistance 
to reach his chamber. 

Business imperatively required my 
presence in London, and early next 
morning I left “the Woodman.” Four 
days passed,and from Annette I learned 
that hourly he grew worse, and that 
the fatal crisis was fast approaching. 

I had already determined to visit 
“the Woodman” on the following day, 
when a note from the stranger caused 
me to set off immediately. Like the 
other, this note was without subscrip- 
tion, and the few lines it contained 
were almost illegible. I compared the 
notes, and the altered hand-writing 
sufficiently attested the awful change 
a few days had brought about. 

I found him sitting in the parlour, 
where, as Annette told me, he had 
been occupied in burning papers. I 
stood beside him, and one look told 
me he had not many days to live. 

My arrival, however, seemed to give 
him unfeigned pleasure, and pressing 
within his feverish grasp, he thanked 
me for attending so promptly to his 
letter. “Is the evening warm, Mow- 
bray?” I replied in the affirmative. 
“ Then,” said the stranger, with perfect 
calmness, “you and I will take our 
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last walk together. I have been des- 
troying papers of some moment, and I 
shall ‘fuish my task while dinner is 

reparing.” He took a small packet 

om his writing-desk, unbound the 
blue ribbon which encased a number 
of letters, whose beautiful and delicate 
penmanship at once discovered them 
to be a female’s. One by one his eye 
passed over their contents, and with an 
effort which seemed to require much 
determination, he flung them into the 
fire. “’Tis the last relic but one,” he 
murmured, “and that lies here,” and 
he laid his hand upon his bosom. Just 
then dinner was served: he ate little, 
drank a glass or two of wine, and then 
rising from the table, requested me to 
accompany him. 

There was one shaded avenue that 
had been his favourite walk—we passed 
it, and turned our steps towards the 
church-yard. Entering through the 
wicket, we stopped beneath the huge 
yew tree which overspreads the gate. 
“ T have been fortunate, my dear Mow- 
bray,” said the invalid, “in meeting 
with one so kind as you, to cheer the 
parting hours of my — pilgrimage. 
I am grateful—and as hitherto you 
have never asked a question touching 
my name or history, I would entreat 
it, as my last, my dying request, that 
you will never demand an explanation 
of my evening visit to this place. I 
will briefly state my wishes, and I feel 
confident that you will see them ef- 
fected, when I am at rest.” He led 
me along the walk until we reached 
the extremity of the burying-ground, 
and to my surprise stopped beside the 
a of See suicide, whose 
ate had so often excited my s thy. 
“ Mowbray,” he said, in a alow Thich 
betrayed the workings of an agonized 
spirit—* you will recollect this spot : 
lay me here—here—close to that soli- 
tary grave: mark the place well, and 
promise that my last request shall be 
attended to.” I gave him a solemn 
assurance that his wishes should be 
obeyed. He was fearfully agitated : 
his strength failed—and with consider- 
able difficulty he was enabled to leave 
the church-yard, and reach “the Wood- 
man.” 

He threw himself upon a sofa,—and 
whether fatigue, or the place we had 
visited, affected him, I know not,—but 
his once fine face was clouded with an 
expression of the deepest sadness. 
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Once I observed a tear glisten on his 
cheek. “I must give in, Mowbray,” 
he murmured feebly,—“the machinery 
of this poor frame is nearly worn out : 
assist me to my chamber.” I did so— 
partially undressed him—laid him on 
the bed—and at his earnest request, 
then left him alone. 

The evening wore heavily on—mid- 
night past, and the occupants of the 
inn retired to their respective chambers. 
I felt a feverish anxiety for the sick 
man that banished sleep. I rose and 
unclosed the latice—the air was chill, 
the night dark and moonless—a tortur- 
ing presentiment of coming evil op- 
pressed me, and [ stole quietly to the 
stranger’s apartment. A stream of light 
issued from beneath the door, but all 
within was hushed. I feared to enter, 
lest I should disturb him, and was about 
to retire, when a faint sigh startled me. 
An impulse beyond controul urged me 
to enter. The door yielded to my 
touch—I stood beside the bed—a fixed 
and glassy stare met my inquiring look 
—I snatched a candle from the table, 
and one glance told me that the stran- 
ger was a corpse, and the sigh I over- 
heard was the parting struggle of a 
disembodied spirit ! 

I leaned over the departed soldier, 
and the marked expression of the coun- 
tenance told that he had not passed 
quietly away. One arm was extended 
above the coverlet, and a prayer-book 
that had dropped from its hold, was 


open at the beautiful petition “ for 
persons troubled in mind, or in consci- 
euce.” The breast was uncovered, and 
two remarkable objects met my eye— 
the cicatrix of a gun-shot wound, and the 
miniature of a beautiful girl. Other to- 
kens of the “foughten field” were visible 
—and the wasted arm, seared by many 
a sword cut, bore silent testimony that 
the unknown had been engaged “ where 
death was busy.” We laid him in the 
grave he wished for—and the haughty 
soldier sleeps beside the fair unfortu- 
nate. 

Who was he? Some posthumous 
document might tell me, and on the 
evening of his funeral, we opened his 
writing desk in presence of the village 
pastor. Within, letters and trinkets, 
perfumed billets, ringlets of hair and 
other “mementos of his lady-love,” 
were discovered, but they bore no 
superscription. One sealed packet 
was addressed to me—it conveyed a 
large sum in bank notes to Annette, 
with an earnest request that I would 
marry her; and like the rest, it was 
without a signature. We found a 
Waterloo medal—the name and rank 
of the possessor would of course be 
engraven on the exergue ; I snatched 
it from the clergyman; every letter 
was carefully filed out, and the word 
“ Dragoons” alone was traceable. 

Who washe? Reader, I cannot tell 
—his secret perished with Tue Un- 
KNOWN. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS FROM BERENGER. 


No. I. 


« Les infiniment petits ou la GERONTOCRATIE.” 


I love that art in sorcery 
Which tells what things shall come to pass, 
And thus it chanc’d one night to me 
To gaze upon a magic glass. 
Dear England, by the pale moonlight, 
The mirror’s surface seem’d to fill— 
Good lack! it was a sorry sight! 
For thé GREY-BEARDs were ruling still. 


Methought I view’d the dwarfish race 
Of some succeeding century ; 

Slight pygmies had usurp’d the place 
Where stalwart heroes used to be. 

England seem’d but the meagre shade 
Of England fam’d for good and ill ; 

One change indeed time had not made, 
For the GREY-BEARDS were ruling still. 


Pale, bilious, little Jesuits, 

In sombre gusie were swarming there ; 
A thousand tiny hypocrites, 

Small saintly relics seem’d to bear. 
Ascending by so just a rule, 

Each grade grew less in size, until 
The court look’d like an infant school ; 

But the GREY-BEARDs were ruling still. 


Nought had escaped—art, science, trade, 
Seem’d to have shar’d one common fate. 
At times a little famine made 
A little province desolate ; 
A little army’s march to cheer, 
Small trumpets breath’d a note, so shrill, 
It reach’d the circumscrib’d frontier ; 
But the GREY-BEARDs were ruling still. 


This pantomime at length to close, 
A new performer met my eyes ; 
I saw the magic glass disclose 
A heretic of awful size! 
With giant strides the monster broke 
The force that dar’d withstand his will, 
And popp’d Great Britain in his poke ; 
But the GREY-BEARDs were ruling still. 





No. II. 
MONSIEUR JUDAS. 


Sir Judas is a motley knave, 
Who plies the mummer’s art ; 
And acts, he says, with accent grave, 
A most consistent part. 
But you who hate the venal hack, 
Who now is white and now is black, 
Speak low, when you such thoughts avow, 
For Judas stands beside you now. 
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Song. 


Now he enacts the moralist, 
Sententious and severe 3 
Now cuts up, as a journalist, 
Some luckiess pamphleteer. 
But you who truly wish to see 
The gs enjoy true liberty, 
Speak low, when you such thoughts avow, 
For Judas stands beside you now. 


Anon he struts with haughty stride, 

In legal trappings drest ; 
Now sans-culottes attend his side, 

With such a pagod, blest. 
But you whose wiser voices cheer 
None but the souls from treachery clear, 
Speak low, when you such thoughts ayow, 
For Judas stands beside you now. 


Then, Brutus-like, the mimic takes 
A patriotic tone, 

And o’er his “ suffering country” makes 
A hypocritic moan. 

But you who love to pasquinade 

The hollow-hearted renegade, 

Speak low, when you such thoughts avow, 

For Judas stands beside you now. 


G. C. 


SONG. 
By Rosert Gryittan, Author of Original Songs. 
BONNIE ARE THE BRAES. 
Tune—< Mary Hay.” 


Bonnie are the braes, and waving the broom ; 

The rose is on the brier in its fresh simmer bloom, 
And swift ower the burn my laddie comes to me 
Wi kindness in his heart, and love in his e’e! 


Bonnie are the braes, and sunny the glen, 

And that is the note o’ the mavis I ken! 

O! cease my sweet bird! .I haena time to hear, 
For hasting through the broom my laddie is near. 


Bonnie are the braes, and fair ilka stream 

That saftly glides by like childhood’s sunny dream! 
Row on lovely streams, sae gently winding clear, 
In silence row on for my laddie is near. 


Bonnie are the braes and a’ thing is gay, 

And fain would I join in nature’s fond lay ; 

But how can I sing, when there my laddie true 
Comes blithe as the morning his Jeanie to woo ! 
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Cuaprer III. 


Manfred—* My injuries came down on those who loved me— 
On those whom I loved best: ——— 
I loved her and destroyed her !” 


Witch— 


« With thy. hand?” 


Manfred—“ Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her heart; 
It gazed on mine and withered. I have shed 


Blood, but not her’s.” 


Byron. 


The first visit which the stranger 
makes during term time to the hall of 
our metropolitan courts cannot fail to 
impress him with feelings of admira- 
tion and interest not unmingled with 
something of the amusing, and even 
ludicrous. If he is introduced through 
the principal entrance in the front of 
the building, he will run little risk of 
having his contemplations disturbed or 
his gravity overturned. All there is 
silent, solitary, and unfrequented ; asif 
the votaries of Themis had, by common 
consent, abandoned the direct and 
commodious approach to those dispen- 
sations of the goddess, which are, at 
least in the world’s opinion, notorious 
for their intricacy and deflexions. 

If, however, he have the good for- 
tune to enter by the side doors, the 
scene that presents itself is of a quite 
different character. He finds the pas- 
sages in part filled by venders of tape, 
pocket-books, penknifes, and other 
small wares, and must exercise no 
small degree of perseverance in oppos- 
ing the exhaustless tide that is for ever 
rushing out against him. From time 
to time some sober personage habited 
in a grave suit of black clothes plunges 
down the dusky staircase that leads to 
the robing rooms and is lost in the 
darkness below, or issuing from the 
gloom, is seen to ascend to the upper 
world—the barrister in his forensic 
attire, prepared for strife and declama- 
tion. But once within the hall, and all is 
bustle, hurry, and confusion ; a thousand 
different intonations of voices strive 
together without blending, while the 
multiplicity of speakers that relieve 

VoL. IL 


each other, defy all possibility of ex- 
haustion, and produce one constant 
unvarying deep-toned roar; save the 
subdued and distant peal of quick- 
repressed laughter, that ever and 
anon floats from out the courts around, 
bearing testimony to the sallies of some 
lively advocate within. 

Around a beautiful and spacious cir- 
cular hall are ranged alternately the 
entrances into the different courts with 
those to the passagesalready mentioned, 
on each side of which stand coupled 
Corinthian columns supporting a con- 
tinued entablature ; while from a beau- 
tiful attic pedestal, adorned with four 
sunk pannels on which are commemo- 
rated, in basso relievo, some of the 
most celebrated events in our legisla- 
tive annals, springs a high and hand- 
some dome, ornamented with a ceiling 
of rich Mosaic work. 

Thus much thestranger can appreciate 
fairly enough so long as he is contented 
to survey it from the brink, but no 
sooner does he thrust himself from the 
margin into the troubled ocean within, 
where the white wigs of the lawyers 
ride to and fro like foam amongst the 
restless mass of darker coverlets,than he 
is inevitably hurried away in the endless 
revolution of the current, unless perad- 
venture he make shift to attach himself 
to a group of some two or three of the 
more experienced navigators who, unit- 
ing their strength to stem the tide, stand 
sturdily together, with compressed arms 
and firm set legs, engrossed in some of 
the usual topics of conversation, the 
anxious politician discussing a leading 
article, the listless idler killing a 

2L 
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tedious half-hour, or the insidious col- 
lector and disseminator of private scan- 
dal, from whose hateful presence no 
place is exempt. Peradventure too, it 
may be his fortune to be drifted up into 
some recess where, perched betweenthe 
illars, sits the solemn lawyer, brief in 
andy conferring with the sagacious 
attorney, while beside them stands the 
client in ignorance and resignation. 
All this that I have mentioned, and 
much more that I know not how to 
describe, did I behold, when, for the 
first time, I entered the hall of the 
Four Courts. 
It was on the first day of term that 
I accompanied my friend to court to wit- 
ness the ceremony of his inauguration, 
and after I had, to my infinite satisfac- 
tion, seen him in full possession of the 


rights and privileges of a counsel 
learned in the law, I wandered about, 
with feelings of no ordinary interest, 
from court to court, contrasting the air 
of sober steady application and respect- 
ful decorum that reigued in each of 
them with the bustle and hurry with- 


out, and more especially observing 
many a bright eyeglancing inquisitively, 
and many a fair neck straining anxi- 
ously forward from the galleries above, 
to the great delight of the gay juniors, 
the soberer admiration of the ake 
rienced veterans, and to the manifest 
discomposure even of the learned 
judges themselves, as their furtive 
glances from time to time, and the sly 
arrangement of their robes attested. 
Many months had now passed awa 
since first I became acquainted with 
Lucey M@——, but they brought with 
them no change in the fortunes of 
Edward ; and though nothing appeared 
which could afford a rational hope that 
the prospect would brighten, still his 
determination remained unaltered. He 
had now become a barrister, and he 
entered upon his profession with a san- 
-_ heart and a spirit which, though 
wed down, was yet unbroken, pro- 
ing to himself many a course of 
aborious study, and dreaming of a 
thousand lucky opportunities for sud- 
den aggrandisement which fortune 
might throw in his way—of happy hits 
which he was to make—of steady 
friends whom he was to acquire—of 
golden opinions which he was to gam. 
But, alas! they were but dreams, dreams 
of such an enthusiast as Edward L— 
was, which the soberer, and I may 


well add, wiser portion of mankind 
will smile to think of, if indeed they 
can even pardon the dreamer. By 
such however who, like him, 


* Ere they have purchased knowledge with a tear’ 


live at first in a world of their own 
imagining, until the shock of some sad 
reality arouse them from their day 
dreams, it will be easily believed that 
those ideal sources of wealth combin- 
ing with his strong attachment, induced 
my friend to underrate the difficulties 
which he had to encounter, nor will it 
be a matter of much surprise that she 
who deemed her happiness in life to 
depend solely on his success, was but 
too well inclined to believe in the delu- 
sion. In aword, Edward L—, a bar- 
rister of scarce a pers standing, with- 
out fortune, without business, with 
scarce more prospect of obtaining either 
than existed in his own sanguine imagi- 
nation—rashly, entovably bound to 
his own wretched fate by an imprudent 
marriage the being whom of all in the 
world he would least endure to injure. 

The life of the professional man who 
toils unnoticed and unsuccessful from 
day to day—from year to year, is one 
of too common occurrence to be attrac- 
tive for its novelty, and is generall 
too unmarked with aught of interest— 
too unchequered with incident to autho- 
rize us in exposing to public view the 
unostentatious and secret wretchedness 
which sorrow should preserve inviolate, 
or to hold us excusable for unnecessa- 
rily afflicting others by a painful detail. 
The history of such a one is too 
familiar to every person possessed of 
ordinary observation and experience : 
it’s outlines are few, unvaried and com- 
mon-place, and the most unskilful 
hand, the least vivid conception may 
readily fill up the picture. Why there- 
fore should I dilate on a subject con- 
nected with so many bitter reminis- 
cences? Rather let me hurry forward 
in my task, and if I shall, in the per- 
formance of it, lay bare the workings 
of a diseased heart or intrude upon 
the privacy of domestic affliction, it is 
with the hope of being able to trace 
the distemper to its origin, not with the 
desire to indulge the cravings of a cul- 
pable curiosity. 

For some time after his marriage 
Edward L— continued to be unwea- 
ried in his application to study and 
constant in his attendance at court ; 
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but his application produced him no 
reward, his attendance brought him no 
clients. How often, after I had dis- 
missed my last pupil for the day, have 
I gone down to the courts, and found 
him lonely and abstracted inthe midst 
of busy crowds, slowly pacing round 
the hall with an appearance of grave 
and sedulous idleness, that has always 
impressed me with the most melan- 
choly feelings. How often have I 
accompanied him thence to his home 
listening to the bitterness of his com- 
plaints, yet unable to remove them— 
witnessing the ravages of that sickness 
of the heart which springs from hope 
deferred, without the power of check- 
ing its inroads. Still to that home he 
ever returned with feelings of pleasure, 
although they were mixed up with much 
of pain, when he beheld a fond and un- 
complaining wife struggling in vain 
against privations and ill health. 

At first I seldom met M— at my 
friend’s dwelling, and latterly never, 
I knew not well how it happened that 
since Edward’s marriage the intimacy 
that had subsisted between them ap- 
peared to have gradually decreased. 
It seemed to me that their dispositions 
were too uncongenial ever to coalesce 
cordially, and when Edward removed 
with his wife to humbler lodgings they 
met still less frequently than before. 
It was long afterwards, indeed, that I 
discovered the real cause of their dis- 
union. M— was constantly urging his 
brother-in-law to seek a reconciliation 
with his uncle: concessions of any 
description my friend’s foolish and 
high-strained notions of pride would 
not suffer him to make, but when M— 
went even farther, and pressed him to 
purchase so desirable an attainment at 
any price that it might cost—at the 
expense of cme | feelings and honor- 
able principles, Edward rejected with 
indignation the insulting proposal. 
Warm language ensued on one side, 
and bitter replies on the other, till at 
length they separated, the former with 
a sentiment of disgust which he knew 
not how to conceal—the latter feeling, 
though he did not express it, the de- 
gradation of an exposed character, and 
calmly determined to wait the oppor- 
tunity of avenging himself for that 
exposure, 

But a severer calamity than any 
which he had as yet experienced was 
now in reserve for Edward L—, and it 
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called upon him for the exercise of 
that patient endurance which he unfor- 
a neither possessed by nature 
nor had a¢quired by education. He had 
all through cherished the hope that his 
uncle would finally relent, and it was 
the prospect of ultimate comfort, if not 
independence, that in reality sustained 
him in his present difficulties rather 
than any fortitude or philosophy which 
he might fancy he had learned. 

His uncle received him, whenever 
chance brought them together, with the 
same calm and unvarying civility of 
manner which he had adopted towards 
his nephew from the time when he be- 
came aware of his intentions with re- 
gard to Lucy, nor was a reproachful 
expression ever uttered, nay, even an 
allusion ever made to the marriage 
after it had taken place, and Edward’s 
pride forbade him to seek for his wife 
the protection or acquaintance of his 
uncle, trusting still that, as the conduct 
of that relative rather indicated that he 
did not entertain any violent resent- 
ment, time or chance would effect a 
reconciliation. It may. well be con- 
ceived what were the feelings of 
Edward L— when this | last. hope, 
whose influence, though he dared 
scarce acknowledge it to himself, had: 
sustained and cheered him during many 
an hour of sorrow and despondency, 
was suddenly withdrawn for ever, and 
the death of his uncle left him without 
a resource except in his own exertions. 

And now it was that the evils of 
teeer anaes and education began to 
pe ay themselves in their uncon- 

rolled strength and to operate with the 
most destructive influence. His tem- 
per became daily more desponding and 
irritable ; his heart shrunk within him 
at the prospect of ruin which he now 
imagined was finally to encompass him; 
he had no longer the moral energy to 
struggle, nor the fortitude to endure, 
and with a recklessness and impatience 
that bordered on madness, he spoke of 
resigning for ever the pursuit of a pro- 
fession in which he had conaumes 80 
many anxious and unprofitable hours, 
and reaped from them nothing but the 
bitterest disappointment. At length, 
when he seemed to have determined on 
abandoning court altogether, a paper was 
one day put into his hands. It wasa 
brief, and came from a quarter whence 
he little or it, and as he turned 
the sheets slowly over one after another, 
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and glanced coldly at the fee in his 
hand, he checked my joyous congratu- 
lations by a remark which I cannot 
even at this moment recal to mind with- 
out a sensation of almost superstitious 
awe. 

“It is my first brief,” said he with 
an expression of sullen thanklessness 
and despair, “ it is my first brief, and 
I am determined it shall be my last. 
I will no longer be fooled by fortune.” 

The cause in which my friend was 
thus unexpectedly engaged was a nisi 
prius one, to be tried at the sittings 
after term, and on the day appointed 
I took, with no small degree of anxiety, 
my station in the gallery of the court 
to witness his first appearance as an 
advocate. At length the crier pro- 
nounced the names of the parties in 
the suit; the attornies made their 
appearance at the table ; the counsel 
in the cause pressed forward to the 
front bench, the veterans thrusting 
their ponderous bags before them, and 
ranged themselves on each side. My 
friend was amongst those who were 
employed for the plaintiff, and I per- 
ceived that M— was engaged for the 
defence. All was now in readiness, 
and the trial proceeded. When it 
came to Edward’s turn to examine one 
of the witnesses, I observed _M— 
arise, lean forward on the bench, and 
watch him with compressed lips and a 
cold contemptuous sneer lurking in his 
face. As he proceeded in the course 
of his examination the other objected 
to the legality of a question put to the 
witness, and when Edward turned 
round for the purpose of meeting the 
objection he caught the sarcastic ex- 
pression that still dwelt on M—’s coun- 
tenance, and it instantly called up a 
flush of morbid sensitiveness and irri- 
tation to the face of my friend. He 
insisted, however, on the propriety of 
his former proceeding, and, as he en- 
deavoured to establish his position the 
keen eye of his antagonist watched him 
with steady scrutiny until he perceived 
him gradually losing the command of 
his feelings and composure, and becom- 
ing embarrassed.and entangled in his 
arguments. M— then replied, and in 
doing so reflected with bitter and un- 
justifiable sarcasm on the attempt, as 
he termed it, of his opponent. The 
Court finally decided against poor Ned, 
and the trial once more proceeded: I 
was, however, obliged to leave the 
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court before its termination, and I did 
not therefore see my friend again on 
that morning. 

When I look back to the events of 
that sad day, I can scarcely forbear to 
attribute to some dread fatality the 
fearful consequences to which circum- 
stances in themselves so trivial gave 
tise. It would almost seem to me as 
if my unhappy friend were acting under 
the government of some uncontrolable 
impulse which hurried him forward to 
the completion of a destiny which he 
was not permitted to avoid. To mix 
up personal feelings with the discussion 
of a legal question would appear an act 
too puerile to be credited if experience 
did not, in many instances, establish 
the fact, and convince us that reason 
and even common sense are often borne 
away before the impetuosity of passion; 
and if the wise and calm are not always 
able to resist, will it be wondered that 
he whose natural infirmities of mind 
were rather increased by education and 
now in a ten-fold degree by disappoint- 
ment and affliction, should yield almost 
without a struggle. 

It was not till after the melancholy 
event, which I have yet to record, took 
place, that I learned the issue of that 
apparently unimportant altercation.— 
Stung to the quick at the exposure and 
disgrace to which, in the first violence 
of his feelings, he fancied himself sub- 
jected, Edward eagerly sought out his 
brother-in-law upon the termination of 
the trial. Unhappily the passions of 
both parties were considerably excited, 
though from far different causes. The 
former smarted under the intentional 
and deliberate insult which he had so 
recently received from one who he 
conceived should have been the last 
person in the world to offer it, and in 
the heat of ungovernable anger he 
reproached him severely with his con- 
duct. The sting of bitter disappoint- 
ment still rankled in the heart of M—, 
and his soul yearned for revenge. He 
had, from the first moment of his ac- 

uaintance with Edward L—, looked 
orward to the prospect of propping 
and advancing his own fortunes by the 
wealth and influence which he never 
doubted the latter would possess at his 
uncle’s death ; quickly did he perceive 
and gladly promote the intimacy and 
growing attachment of Edward and 
Lucy, and at last he saw with secret 
joy the connexion indissolubly estab- 
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lished by the marriage of his sister. 
Now, however, that those plans of 
aggrandisement were unexpectedly frus- 
trated, he scrupled not, in the indul- 
gence of a savage passion to upbraid 
Edward with the act to which he had 
formerly encouraged him ; he dared to 
accuse him of having dishonourably 
deceived a confiding and unsuspicious 
brother—of having seduced the affec- 
tions of an orphan sister, by represent- 
ing himself as the heir of his uncle’s 
wealth. 

There are some few in the world, 
whose ill-fortune has subjected them 
undeservedly to a charge so base and 
unmanly: they, and they alone, can 
truly estimate the indignant emotions, 
which it excites in the spirit that is 
conscious of its own uprightness—the 
unceasing fierceness with which that 
brand sears deeper and deeper into the 
heart on which it has fallen. They 
will fully understand the potency of 
those feelings to which Edward L—— 
on the moment resigned himself; he 
felt that the accusation was too terrible 
for human endurance ; he deemed that 
the insult admitted only of one mode 
of redress, and calling on M to fol- 
low, he hurried desperately away. 

As I sat by mny fire-side, about seven 
o'clock that evening, engaged in my 
collegiate avocations, I was aroused by 
a knocking at the door. When [ 
opened it, one of the porters told me 
that a female waited at the college- 
gate and demanded to see me instant- 
ly. It was the servant of L——, who 
besought me earnestly to come without 
delay to her mistress, who she said was 
in great affliction. As we hurried 
along I learned from the woman, that 
some officious acquaintance had called 
during the day on Lucy, and informed 
her of the difference which had oc- 
curred between Edward and her bro- 
ther. She knew the dispositions of 
both too well not to feel great alarm 
for the consequences, and when at last 
the usual hour of Edward’s return had 
long passed away and he came not, 
the shock was too violent—the sus- 
pense too dreadful for one in so feeble 
and enervated a state of mind and body. 
She began to rave wildly of some fear- 
ful deed of blood, until the terrified 
attendant not knowing of herself what 
course to pursue, hurried away to seck 
my assistance. 








When I entered the apartment of 
Lucy, I did indeed find her in a state 
of awful excitement, that was little 
short of madness. As soon, however, 
as she perceived me, she became more 
coherent. 

“Oh! Mr. W: .’said she “then 
you have not been with them—but, 
perhaps, it is not yet too late. Fly, in 
the name of mercy, fly, before a brother 
sheds a brother’s blood. One must 
fall; and if it should be Edward— 
Oh God, if it should be Edward!” 

At this instant the noise of carriage 
wheels caught my ear; the vehicle 
drove furiously up to the door; it 
stopped suddenly—an impatient knock 
pealed through the lonely house, and 
the next moment Edward L , his 
clothes dabbled over with blood, rushed 
into the apartment. One hurried glance 
at the servant, as she admitted him into 
the house had shewn him that Lucy 
was already acquainted with his ren- 
contre. 

“ My poor Mistress, Sir,” said the 
woman, “ she knows it all.” 

As he entered, Lucy wildly raised 
herself from the bed where she had the 
moment before sunk down in exhaus- 
tion, and flung out her arms eagerly to 
receive him. 

“T am safe—we are both safe,” cried 
he, and clasped her to his heart. 

It was a long and a silent embrace. 
At length her wan arms relaxed their 
pressure and fell slowly away from the 
neck they were encircling. Her hus- 
band became alarmed for her safety 
and called on her in accents of heart- 
touching passion to reassure him. 

“My wife—my Lucy—my only tie 
to this world of wretchedness, look up 
and drive me not distracted.” 

She spoke not—she moved not: no 
throb heaved her bosom—no sigh strug- 
gled on her lips : heavily and cold the 
face of the dead sunk upon his breast. 
A pause of horrid silence—of intensest 
agonysucceeded. He dared not breathe 
lest his respiration might scare away 
lingering existence. Death, however, 
had done his work, and the awful cer- 
tainty at length flashed across the mind 
of the miserable survivor. Quivering 
to the heart he raised her from his 
bosom, and holding her at arm’s length 
from him, gazed on her for a moment 
with glazing eye, then uttering a groan 
of horror, sunk senseless beside her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ad 


« One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting.” 


Moone. 


The hours that succeeded that day 
of sorrow were passed in deep humili- 
ation—in woe unutterable. In the soli- 
tude of night I watched over the couch 
of the dead and the living: in prayer 
and supplication I waited the first deep- 
drawn groan of returning conscious- 
ness, and witnessed the writhings of a 
crushed and self-upbraiding spirit, com- 
yared to which the bitterness of death 
itself would have been sweet. In 
trembling and horror unspeakable, I 
struggled with the wild phrenzy of a 
despairing soul, and held, during the 
unholy transports of a rebellious spirit, 
the arm of the sinner that sought his 
own destruction. The contest could 
not last. Human strength could not 
long endure the riot of human passions 
in their fury. The shades of night 
heard the last faint ery of delirium, and 
the cheerless rays of a chill December 
morning at length gave me light to 
watch over the bed of the insensible 
and exhausted Edward. 





The seeds of life are deeply rooted 
and mysteriously nourished. Days and 
aon of uncertainty succeeded each 
other, and after I had watched him 
through sorrow and sickness—through 
fearful relapses of body and mind, I be- 
held him arise and goforth into the world 
an altered and a wretched being— 
wasted, conscience-stricken and heart- 
broken. But the world reminded him 
of all he had lost, and he fled from its 
yresence in despair. Alas! it availed 
bim nothing that he fled. He bore 
within him wherever he went, in soli- 
tude and in society, the never-dying 
stings which the conviction that all his 
calamities had their origin in his own 
ungovernable passions and precipitancy 
inflicted—the unslumbering vengeance 
which Almighty justice has doomed 
the guilty mind to wreak upon itself. 
He knew no tranquillity—no remission 
of his wretchedness ; his heart was torn 
asunder by the ravages of 


“ That war—that chaos of the mind, 


When all its elements convulsed—combined— 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend—who never spake before— 
But cries “ I warned thee” when the deed is o’er.” 


As time wore on, however, the wild 
and uncontrolable bursts of passionate 
grief, to which he was used at first to 
give way, became by degrees less vio- 
lent and more distant in their recur- 
rence: at length they ceased entirely 
to return, and in their place a calm and 
cold and unbroken composure settled 
down upon him. He was now a blighted 


“ 


and insulated being, having no concern- 
ment with the events that were passing 
around him—no participation in the 
feelings of mankind. The associations 
of friendship—the sympathies of exis- 
tence seemed to have lost the power of 
affecting him, they were all to his 
withered heart 


as rain unto the sands 


Since that all-nameless hour.” 


T had hitherto carefully avoided 
leading his mind in the slightest de- 


gree back to the — of his sorrows, 
nor did he, in any o 


our hours of soli- 











: 
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tary converse, allude to past events. 
Now, however, I determined to make 
trial of the last hope that was left me— 
to break up, even by some sudden 
shock, the downing of the spirit which 
I too plainly saw was setting in. Upon 
a bright and cheery day towards the 
latter end of spring, I protracted our 
accustomed evening ramble beyond its 
usual length, and, as the sun was sink- 
ing in the heavens, we stood beside a 
lowly grave in the retired churchyard 
of For a moment he looked 
upon it with an unconscious gaze. 
Intently—breathlessly I watched his 
countenance. His pallid cheek flushed 
with a sudden fire—his cold and lan- 
guid eyes beamed with the troubled 
light of half-revived recollection ; then, 
as the big, blinding drops slowly ga- 
thered within them, he read in a stifled 
voice the only two words that com- 
posed the unostentatious inscription. 
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“Lucy L—’ — poor Lucy! 
would to God that I were laid beside 
thee.” 

But, alas! even this my last faint 
hope was torn from me. Soon I per- 
ceived that old recollections were 
flooding in fast and fiercely upon 
him. I found that I did only shake a 
chord, whose wild jarring was a thou- 
sand times more terrific than its eternal 
silence. The conviction that the grave 
had for him closed for ever upon “the 
love where Death has set his seal,” 
brought madness with it, and in a state 
of feeling that fell but little short of his 
former distraction, he rushed past me, 
out of the churchyard. _Bitterly did I 
then learn that the emotions of the heart 
laugh to scorn the speculations of 
man, and I felt, as I followed my friend 
from all that now remained of his 
youthful love, that 


“ There was an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look.” 


Little more remains to be told of 
his sad story. From the hour in which 
Edward L— stood over the grave of 
Lucy, his mind never relapsed into its 
former sluggish inanity. Still, though 
the well of feeling was deeply stirred 
within him, yet did it diffuse no healing 
influence upon his heart. He reco- 
vered reason, but tranquillity was fled 


for ever. I know not how so aptly to 
describe the state of his feelings as in 
the words of one who was himself too 
often shaken by the violence of the 
dark and stormy passions of the soul— 
too deeply learned in the afflictions of 
a diseased and erring heart, to fail in 
a them with an affecting fide- 
ity— 


“ And she was lost—and yet I breathed, 

But not the breath of human life. 

A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
And stung my every thought to strife. 

Alike all time, abhorred all place, 

Shuddering I shrunk from nature’s face, 

Where every hue that charmed before 

The blackness of my bosom wore.” 


Seeking rest and finding none, he 
willingly accepted the offer of joining 
himself to a few friends, whom love of 
novelty or the hope of repairing their 
ruined fortunes, had induced to set out 
for our settlements in New Holland ; 
and on the shores of Kingstown I bid 
him an eternal adieu, as he sought —by 
flight from that land where every scene 
revived the anguish of his heart—the 
last sad alleviation of his wretchedness, 
to await with resignation and constancy 
the release that seemed fast approach- 
ing. 


Curiosity will in vain seek to disco- 
ver aught further concerning the lives 
and fortunes of those whom I have 
mentioned in the foregoing pages. As 
I have already stated, they have passed 
away from the recollection of most of 
their acquaintances—perhaps of all ex- 
cept myself. A duel between near 
connexions, and the death of a wife, 
are, neither of them, events so rare in 
occurrence as to cause a feeling even 
of momentary excitement, when the 
extraordinary circumstances that occa- 
sioned them are preserved secret, and 
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the disgust of an unsuccessful barrister 
may afford a reason sufficiently obvious 
sn natural for his leaving his native 
land. 

My melancholy task is now finished, 
and I have derived at least one advan- 
tage from its completion. The attempt 
which I have made to trace and analyse 
the disposition and actions of my un- 
happy, friend has taught me a lesson of 
humility and reproof. I have learned 
that the feelings of irritation which at 


[Sept. 


first led me to arraign the dispensations 
of Heaven were puerile and weak. 
There is no such thing as chance.— 
The harmony of cause and effect per- 
vades all nature and accomplishes all 
her changes. Man would follow the 
course of the chain that, crossing his 
vision, stretches far away beyond him, 
and when his dim eye fails to trace it 
farther, he mistakes infinity for discon- 
nexion, I have learned to feel and 
to confess that 


“« —- There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will _———..” 


I am enabled to view each event of the 
life I have been recording as spreading 
still more widely the material of des- 
truction around the victim of passion, 


until one fatal act of precipitancy com- 
pleted the whole, and the spark that 
fired the train of ruin was 

“ THE LAWYER'S LAST BRIEF.” 


lora. 


LINES UPON THE LEGEND “ES, FUI; SUM, ERIS,” 


ON A SEAL, HAVING A SKULL FOR THE DEVICE. 


As thou art now, such once was I, 

Life spread its colours o’er my face ; 
With raptures thrill my pulse beat high, 
Ne’er rose the thought that I must die, 

And seek the tomb’s cold dwelling place. 


But be not vainly thus secure ; 

Death spared not me, nor will he thee. 
Though bright thy eye, though carmine pure 
Suffuse thy cheek, alas, thou’rt sure 

To be what thou behold’st in me. 





Pe eee 
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That parlour at was certainly 
one of the most comfortable rooms I 
ever sat, read, wrote, or dined in. Con- 
ceive a small apartment, originally built 
for a library, to which books were es- 
sential, not thrust in, an afterthought, 
upon the walls in awkward, incon- 
venient, and unsightly excrescences, 
but inserted with graceful ease beneath 
broad nee mouldings, and be- 
tween pilasters formed after the purest 
Grecian taste—all this wadll-fruit, too, 
exposed and unprotected, tempting the 
hand to gather freely as occasion or 
appetite might incite or serve, without 
any of those cautious net-works, behind 
which literary gardeners so often think 
proper to encage them—furnished 
moreover with chairs adapted for 
reading, dining, and sleeping ; that is 
to say, hard, medium, and soft—a sofa 
also for the latter purpose, when the 
indulgence was to be taken at full 
se table of the blackest old 
mahogany, displaying the substantiality 
of the beginning of the last century in 
every leg, in the day time covered with 
heavy tapestry of coeval formation, 
and reflecting glass, fruit, wine, and 
smiles from its honest brown face from 
the time of its after-dinner exposure ;— 
imagine one extremity of this apart- 
ment facing the south-west, and curved 
outwards in the form of a bow, having 
two windows, and between them a glass 
door, from which = might walk from 
the luxury of a Turkish carpet down 
two easy steps to the still more ex- 
quisite softness of a smooth shaven sod ; 
imagine this, with all the materials for 
writing, a well arranged catalogue, and 
a light library ladder, and——-still you 
can form no idea of the comfort of that 

Vor. IT. 





little room at . There was besides 
to me, as I sat one evening last month 
at about six o’clock, after my solitary 
and abstemious meal, beside the afore- 
said table, on one of the medium, or 
dinner chairs, my feet stretched upon 
another, a goblet of sherry and water 
with a few biscuits at my elbow, my 
eyes faintly conscious of the landscape 
that met them through the most 
southern window (for the jalousies were 
closed upon the others,) and my heart— 
God knows where ; there was, I say, a 
peculiar enchantment then thrown 
around every thing. Old habit had 
familiarised each object to me. The 
books! I knew every edition. Many 
of them were noted in my hand ; and 
I conceived (for Lam not without my 
little vanities) that their value was 
thus enhanced. The very furniture 
was prized from old acquaintance. But 
above all, the direction my eyes took 
was interesting to me: they looked 
down an open valley, near the middle 
of which wound a gentle stream, on one 
side so closely wooded as to have its 
bank completely concealed, and seem- 
ing to sleep far in beneath the foliage 
of the willow and ash which, drooping 
endant above its waters, formed the 
ower boundary of the more stately 
forest trees that rolled their shade up 
the long slope, and over the crest of 
the hill beyond the reach of the eye ; 
and on the other skirting a lowland 
lawn, upon whose edge, and following 
the course of the river, a small path 
might be traced by the darkened green 
of the grass. Occasional tufts of trees 
relieved the outline of this plain, till it 
reached the rise of the vale on the 
other side, where a few cottages and 
2m 








———— 
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orchards were perched along a small 
ridge of half-ivied rocks, that now look- 
ed bright, as they smiled back the rays 
of an evening sun. This happy valley 
terminated at about two miles distance 
in the sea, where one of its sides rose 
into a tolerably lofty promontory ere 
it made its final plunge. Across the 
tranquil breast of ocean the eye caught 
a far shore, with white cliffs, and over 
one part of it the dusky ensign of po- 
pulation floating in a long, dense, 
dismal line of smoke. This, as I gazed 
oe it through the deep embrasure of 
the window, and over a low stretch of 
flower-plat immediately without, gave 
rise to a train of thoughts in my mind, 
that in its present softened and dreamy 
state, were far from being unpleasing. 
Before me was the path, that from my 
childhood I had traversed, winding as 
beautiful—as sequestered as ever. My 
fancy took me round every bend in it, 
shewing me the pare f nook which 
had inspired my first attempt at angling 
—the calm bay where my frail bark 
was first entrusted to the stream—and 
farther on, the jutting rock, whence I 
had ventured to take my first plunge 
into the depths of the element, that 
had proved itself trustworthy with re- 
gard to my little vessel. There were 
the trees that I had climbed, occasion- 
ally for frolic—oftener for a hiding- 
place—unscaleable to tutors on the 
earth beneath ; the rocks, too, in the 
clefts of which I had basked out many 
a summer holiday, and thought in- 
describable things ;—all were now be- 
held together beneath the rich ray of 
summer sun-set, unchanged in their 
aspect, like the steady regard of a fa- 
miliar friend. The ale erspective 
appeared to my contemplative gaze to 
present no inappropriate representa- 
tion of my own course through life, and 
experience travelled side by side with 
sense, and confirmed the resemblance. 
The opening of my career was in the 
garden, along a formal path, marked 
out by others, smooth, direct, and 
bordered with the little flowers and 


weeds of childish pleasures and pains ; 
thence by an easy slope I descended 
into the more devious windings of the 
prairie, where as I bounded along the 
path of early youth, the variety became 
greater, and the valley which had con- 
fined my view on either side, widened 
out, till at last upon my entering on 
the academic course, I was launched 
upon a little sea, where prudence and 
circumspection were required to gain 
the opposite shore. There rose the 
white and barren cliffs of idleness, on 
which so many voyagers were miserably 
wrecked, and there was the city, that 
world, upon which I had not long 
entered. What feelings does the view 
of a populous and fervent city inspire 
in the mind of a remote and calm ob- 
server! Over it for ever hangs the 
thick canopy, that seems as if stretched 
by common consent between heaven 
and the deeds of assembled mankind. 
What a contrast to nature, unveiled 
and innocent in the presence of the 
Creator! Let the imagination pierce 
the darkness, and pry for a moment 
into the recesses that it would hide. 
How many a scene is silently enacting 
beneath the holy summer's eve, that 
could not stand its light? Ascend yon 
miserable creaking stairs, in the ob- 
scurest corner of this region of vice, 
and behold stretched upon the pallet, 
from which she is never to rise, the 
victim of passion and of man, now 
awakened when it is too late from the 
transient intoxication of pleasure to hor- 
ror and unavailing remorse. Observe 
the beauty of the form—the high contour 
of features, proving that she must be ¢as¢- 
ing the cup of bitterness, as she rolls her 
haggard and sunkeneye round the filthy, 
foetid apartment, in a corner of which 
she lies, and thinks of her first sweet 
yielding of the charmer’s voice—of him, 
that charmer—of the village green— 
of the friends of her innocence—of her 
family—of her mother—of—Oh! hor- 
ror of the thought—of her father / 
she looksforward—what sees she there ? 
her God!* But there is even now 





* This picture is not wholly drawn from fancy. Well do I remember M——, as 
{ first saw her in the scarcely diminished lustre of her early beauty. A noble lord had 
brought her to town the year preceding, the prize gained in a summer campaign in 
the country, and, according to custom, threw her off in a few months, to shift for 
herself. Year after year stole, or rather ey robbed, the charms that had 


been her ruin. Her last scene was literally such as 


have been attempting to de- 


scribe ; nay, I fear, without the presence of a single being who did not belong to 
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on the stair one that is to alleviate these 
penge-—to bring balm to the stricken 

eart. I see him toiling up the flight 
in his sober suit of black, his features 
emaciated but benignant, beneath the 
few locks that have far advanced to- 
wards unmixed silver. A book is but- 
toned in his coat, and he is inquiring 
for the destitute creature whom the 
world has deserted. Many—many a 
one such as he, is met by those whom 
chance or choice has led to visit such 
scenes, burrowing amidst the dark 
abodes of misery and iniquity, unseen 
or unheeded by the daylight world 
above, which he has heute for the 
holy office, pursuing with unappalled 
and fearless resolution the high duty 
which his master has imposed upon 
him—succouring the afflicted, “ wiping 
the pale slime from the lips of famine,”* 
approaching despair with succour and 
comfort, confronting crime, and pour- 
ing in the oil and wine of heavenly 
consolation upon the wounds of a con- 
trite heart. 

Now enter the very next street, and 
—are we in the same world ? Observe 
the crowd of porters at that columned 
door. They are attending the arrival 
of dinner visitors. Follow yon noble- 
man that has just rolled lazily out of his 
chariot, up stairs. He is scarcely be- 
yond hearing of the cry of the wretched 
destitute we have but now left, and 
note his conversation! Why, the world 
is portioned out by the special decree 
of Providence in bounteous shares 
amongst the disciples of Epicurus. 
Happiness, i. e. (according to his lord- 
ship) champaigne and female beauty— 
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are intended for man richly to enjoy ; 
and as he hands down the lady of the 
mansion to the banquet, he takes care 
to assure her that if the former at his 
host’s table be equal to the specimen 
of the latter then leaning upon his 
arm, he need not travel far to arrive 
at the perfection of both. Oh, that 
smoky veil is of service ! 

But I need not pursue my reverie to 
the gaming-table, the cellar, the pri- 
son, the hospital, the grave-yard—all 
spread before me on that distant shore 
—all receiving at that hour as for ages 
past their insatiating supply—all 
crowded—teeming with humanity! 
“ This,” as I continued to muse, “ is 
life. I am now landed upon the 
crowded quay, where the emissaries of 
various virtues and vices are soliciting 
my regard.” I thought of Addison’s 
beautiful allegory, and of my old friend 
Johnson's Hermit of Teneriffe, and 
felt the necessity of a guide. “ Grant,” 
said I with emotion, “ Great Author of 
my being, and fountain of all happiness, 
that when the evening of life closes 
around me, I may again ascend the 
valley of my youth by the retrogressive 
track of memory oa reflection, recall- 
ing each object, once dear to me, again 
to view, by the paler light of affection- 
ate remembrance, and that having 
drawn instruction from the objects that 
formerly served but as food for my 
curiosity, I may find myself at the last 
reposing in a library. Yes, here are 
the companions that I would draw to 
my heart as life wanes—they never 
change—the treasures they unfold are 
as exhaustless as their generosity ; here 





her own calling. The account of her death appalled me. 
less—degraded—despairing beauty expiring in the arms of sin ! 


Beauty—betrayed—help- 
It was under feel- 


ings of an overstrained compassion that I scratched the following few lines. I threw 
them at the time carelessly into a desk, where I found them not long ago, after an 


interval of some years. 


And is that gaudy, glittering thing, 
That played so late on airy wing, 
And decked herself in Love’s attire, 
And masked her agony for hire, 

Now cold and lifeless in the grave, 
Without one hope or power to save? 
Great heaven forbid! an outcast here, 
She yet may reach a happier sphere, 
Where life’s benighted travellers, 

In sorrow—guilt as deep as her’s, 
Their long—long term of torture past, 
Have found a resting-place at last! 


* Maturin. 
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amongst the mighty of all ages would 
I look as calmly as I do now upon the 
world that I have left, without regret that 
the journey is over, or that it was ever 
undertaken. I would strive to emulate 
the glorious examples of those around 
me as well as admire them, and to make 
myself worthy of spiritual communion 
with those to whom I have been so 
long accustomed to pay my meed of 
heartfelt reverence. 

As I pronounced the last sentence, 
I heard the muffled door gently open 
behind me, and, conceiving it to be a 
servant, | continued to gaze in a sort 
of transport upon the prospect that 
was now slowly retiring within the 
shadow of advancing night. “ Spirits 
of statesmen, legislators, orators, and 
bards,” continued I, “hover around me 
with your immortal wings! Be my pat- 
terns, my guides, my counsellors. 
Divine spirits, I call upon ye! Pro- 
tect me amidst the trials and anxieties 
that assail the traveller in this pilgrim- 
age of life! Be ever near me; visit 
me!” 

An unusual fustling behind me caused 
me to turn round, and instead of my 
servant, who I thought had entered 
the room, I beheld a little figure lean- 
ing across the table, and very compos- 
edly helping himself to a glass of 
wine. The stranger was scarcely five 
feet high, apparently advanced in years 
beyond the middle age, and he wore a 
little brown velvet skull-cap, beneath 
which twinkled, or rather shone, a pair 
of dark eyes of uncommon penetration 
and brilliancy. His meagre, diseased- 
looking form, with its shrivelled shanks 
and unhealthily protuberant stomach, 
such as is seen upona ricketty or ill-fed 
child, seemed to argue a state of bod 
at striking variance with that of his 
mind, taken from the testimony of his 
whole countenance, and particularly of 
his eyes. In short, I knew him at once. 
I was now broken—in to miracles, so 
that I had the less difficulty in acknow- 
ledging to myself “ a present divi- 
nity,” and feeling that in the little 
wretch before me I beheld no less a 
personage than the great father of 
modern satire, Alexander Pope. Strange 
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to say, however, I could not help ex- 
periencing a sort of loathing, a turning 
of my mind, such as is described as 
affecting the magician who conjures u 
the departed when he finds that his 
spells have worked, when to my de- 
vout and impassioned, but somewhat 
vague appeal to the mighty of all ages, 
I saw their representative at my elbow 
in so repulsive, or at least despicable 
aform. I rose at once, and requested 
my visitor to sit down, which he did 
withont ceremony, right opposite to 
me, having climbed with some difficulty 
up into the easiest of the chairs, and 
placed himself back in it, with his 
miserable little legs dangling in mid 
air. He did not require much pressing 
to induce him to help himself pretty 
freely to wine, and he had soon plied 
the Bottle so successfully, that I was 
obliged to apply to my slender cellar 
to replenish my table. 

“| had aroom at Twickenham as 
like this as possible,” said he at last, 
drawing breath after a long pull at my 
sherry, “and there I forgot myself into 
a philosopher. Many a time have 
Swift, Harley, and I, sat together at 
this time of the ¢vening, overlooking 
a prospect more beautiful, though less 
extended, than that now before us, and 
“ pitied deities,” whether in a mytholo- 
gical or allegorical sense.”* 

“ How should I have loved, most 
accomplished of satirists,” said I, “ to 
have been behind the scenes at such 
“ noctes,” and without the diffidence 
which being actually present might 
have inspired, hailed the embryos of 
those productions which have since 
formed genius and settled taste!” 

“ We were envied,” he replied, evi- 
dently pleased at my flattery, “ and 
many of her Majesty’s subjects, amongst 
whom were not a few of her ministers, 
and lords spiritual and temporal, would 
have squeezed themselves to death in 
a corner to have been witnesses of our 
mysteries ; often did we amuse our- 
selves over the inspiring bowl, with 
a Henley incarcerated in the 

uffet-— Theobald, Dennis, cum multis 
aliis, stifled between the double-doors— 
Lord Halifax, for the first time, upon a 
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shelf in my book-case—Colley Cibber 
gasping behind the window-shutter, 
oa the might of Blackmore himself in 
a disagreeable receptacle under the 
side-board! ha, ha, ha!” and he threw 
himself back in his chair to enjoy the 
jest. I confess I could not join him in 
his merriment, and I had some diffi- 
culty in lowering my mind from the 
exalted train of thinking in which it 
had been soaring so far as to bear with 
patience the morbid bitterness of the 
satirist. 

“ But how high must your thoughts 
have risen at other times!” I observed, 
anxious to raise him a little if possible, 
“when a subject of importance, whe- 
ther of research, criticism, or politics, 
was started before such a field!” 

“ Seldom had we such game up be- 
fore us,” he replied.. “ While Swift made 
one of our party, our conversation 
could rarely be Aigh, though it might 
occasionally be deep.” 

“ But were not your topics generally 
philosophical ?” 

“ Always—but the term is a vague 
one. Epicurus, you know, was the 
founder of a sect v 

“ The doctrines of which,” added I, 
have degenerated to be the reverse of 
what that founder intended, so that I 
can scarcely allow the Epicurean, ac- 
cording to its common acceptation, to 
be a philosophical sect.” 

“ You thus exclude, my dear Sir, 
nine-tenths of the soi disant philosophers 
in all eras of the world from that title 
then,” said Pope. 

“ Undoubtedly,” I replied. Cowley’s 
is the Sep definition. “ To be a philo- 
sopher,” he says, “is to retreat from 
the world, as it is man’s, into the world, 
as it is God’s.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Sir,” said Pope with 
a contemptuous sneer, “ you now speak 
of Christian philosophy, yet you admit 
the Stoic, the Platonic, the Aristote- 
lian, the Pythagorean into the scope of 
the term. As for Swift, he studied so 
successfully to keep down all sentiment 
in the minds of others, in order that a 
subject might not ‘be broached in his 
presence which he did not comprehend, 
that we by degrees gave in to his ways, 
and employed ourselves principally in 
laughing at our friends, abusing our 
enemies, and parcelling out government 
— amongst ourselves. On this 
atter, topic Swift became generally so 
outrageous, that at last we endeavoured 
by tacit consent to steer clear of poli- 
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tics, or to accommodate him at once 
with a bishoprick, which had a wonder- 
ful effect in pacifying him.” 

I felt my disgust increased. The 
little.thing was all spleen ; and I was 
not long in determining in what class 
of philosophers he should be ranked. 
“ By what spell,” thought I, “ will it 
be possible to exorcise this cynical 
spirit?” 

“ But I have not told you yet,” con- 
tinued Pope, without observing my 
uneasiness, “the cause of this visit. 
You cannot conceive how much John- 
son was delighted to have discovered 
an Irish Tory, and that Irish Tory a 
reader of ca and those books, books 
of poetry. He met me the next day 
in a grove near the shore of the Crisian 
sea, and as he approached I was for 
some time at a loss to conceive what it 
could be that was throwing its unwieldly 
form into such uncouth and ridiculous 
attitudes. When he drew near, he 
began to roar like a lion, so as to alarm 
me, lest our planet might have exerted 
its attributed influence upon him with 
effect. It was his strange way of shew- 
ing joy. He told me of you; and 
desired me to seek you out. This I 
have done after some difficulty, my in- 
ducement to the search being, beside 
the wish of enjoying your conversation, 
a desire to set you right with respect 
to some assertions which the good Doc- 
tor told me he had made, and to the cor- 
rectness of which I by no means sub- 
scribe ?” 

“ Mistakes,” said I, “ are new to Dr. 
Johnson.” 

“« Not when his prejudices are listed 
on the side of error. He made around 
statement to you that all in our exalted 
sphere are Tories. Some, it is true, 
have recanted, or apostatised, or what- 
ever you please to call it, but some, I 
thank heaven, are staunch. And as to 
that unfortunate toad-eater, Boswell, 
his being still retained shews that vanity 
survives the grave, and travels at least 
as far as the moon.” 

“ I did not require proof of that, Sir,” 
said I, with great simplicity—but as I 
saw his features immediately puckering 
up into an expression of revengeful 
malignity, I lost not a moment in ap- 
plying the balm, and continued—“ after 

aving heard Dr. Johnson attempt to 
criticise your writings.” The inflam- 
mation subsided in an instant—the me- 
dicament had taken effect. 
“ We excuse his presumption,” he 
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said with an affected smile,” and set it 
down to the inveterate habit of criti- 
cism induced by early indulgence, which 
now causes him indiscriminately to cen- 
sure the poet and the poetaster, just 
like the hot-headed youth of modern 
times, who, enraged with the tor- 
mentors that baited him, at last broke 
his chain, and flew at the innocent and 
unoffending Scott with as much fury as 
at the bull-dogs of the Edinburgh 
Review.” 

“ In thus excusing him,” said I, still 
performing my part, “ you but follow 
the example of the illustrious object of 
Byron’s ill-directed attack.” 

“ Yes, but I still question (between 
ourselves) whether Scott be not a very 
fair poetical mark for satire.” 

As I expected that he would qualify 
any modicum of praise which he might 
be betrayed into attributing to a poet 
with neutralizing censure, I was pre- 
pared with an answer. “ Certainly not 
now, Sir, whatever he might have been 
at the time; for never, after his prose 
works had once taken hold of the pub- 
lic attention, did he hold to poetry any 
more, but cheerfully resigned that de- 
partment to hands which he admitted 
to be abler, and I sincerely believe 
that he entertained an opinion of his own 
merits as a poet but little higher than 
that of the most open of his opponents. 
He considered poetry through his life 
as a youthful and unsuccessful misap- 
— of his talents. He knew that 

e had talents. He strove to develope 
them. He mistook his course. He 
recommenced—found the true one— 
and never deviated from it till it led 
him to glory. Let a veil be dropped 
over that branch of his compositions 
which was so early and promptly de- 
serted, and let us criticise Scott as the 
prince of novelists, not as one of the 
serfs of poetry.” In all this I did not 
go the full length of my own opinions, 
or I should have stood out in defence 
of his poetical compositions; I re- 
frained, from a wish to satisfy and to 
silence the Cynic. It was all, however, 
to no purpose. 

“ You are mistaken, I believe,” said 
he, “as to the time of life at which he 
left off poetry, and as to his opinion of 
his own verse afterwards. He rhymed 
to middle life, and hugged his verses 
to old age.” 

“ Well then, this at least may be 
said for him,” said I, “ that he is one 





of the very few modern poets, whose 
works may be entrusted to the perusal 
of all ages, and both sexes, and that 
he never lent the rainbow colouring of 
oetic ornament to shed adventitious 
ustre over the natural deformity of 
immorality and scepticism—and this, 
permit me to add, is more than can be 
said for some of his accusers.” 

“TI fear, however,” said Pope, with 
a good-humoured air, “that the style 
of English poetry is oY no means mo- 
delling itself after our friend Scott, but 
that on the contrary some of your lead- 
ing spirits have latterly taken liberties 
with the muse, which have induced 
others to consider her as little better 
than a strumpet.” 

“I fear much that it is so,” replied I, 
with a sigh, “ and that what in Shelley, 
Coleridge, or even Moore, unassisted, 
would never have been tolerated, has 
forced its way through the panoply of 
virtue beneath the sown magic of 
Byron’s wand.” 

“ Yes,” said Pope ; “and the rea- 
son seems to me to be, that he had 
method in his madness. It could not 
be denied, that what he said was beau- 
tiful ; and in many of his arguments 
there was some difficulty in detecting 
the fallacy. Thus, he gained a footing 
in the confidence of his reader, even 
the most delicate and guarded, and, 
once let in, admissus—circum precordia 
ludit, he wound his web of levity and 
immorality around the heart. But 
such men as Shelley, for instance, are 
of use, as a sort of personification of 
the method of argument used by the 
Stagyrite—the ad absurdum, and by out- 
raging reason, they unconsciously for- 
tify virtue. You see : 

Here a gentle tap at the door in- 
terrupted him, and on my advancing to 
open it, I was met by a middle aged 
man of singularly dignified bearing, 
who was followed by one of amuch more 
advanced period of life. This latter 
was large and tall, his hairs of the most 
unmixed silver, and his venerable coun- 
tenance mildly beaming with philan- 
trophy and intelligence. They ad- 
vanced with graceful ease, and Pope at 
once said, “ Let me introduce to you 
Dr.Franklinand Sir William Jones. “I 
did not expect, Jones,” he added, turn- 
ing to the younger of the visitors, “that 
you could have settled that point be- 
tween you by this time, and I had set 
myself down to a critical disquisition 
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with my young host. However, I shall 
reserve it for some other opportunity. 
I assure you, my dear Sir,” he added, 
again addressing himself to me, “ Dr. 
Franklin and he have detained me for 
hours before now, when they have 
become fairly entangled in argu- 
ment.” 

“ I trust,” said Sir William, addres- 
sing himself to me with an air of min- 
gled kindness and condescension, “that 
we are not as unwelcome or ill-timed 
visitors, as we are unbidden ones.” 

«“ Never, Sir,” said I, fervently, “ can 
such as you be either the one or the 
other,—and, had you known the cur- 
rent of my aspirations immediately be- 
fore Mr. Pope’s arrival, you could 
scarcely have called yourselves unin- 
vited.” I really felt myself in a tremor 
all over. I was powerfully agitated. 
Not so much with the presence of Sir 
William Jones, or even of Pope. It 
was Benjamin Franklin that overwhelm- 
ed me. Why he should effect me so 
much more than the others, I cannot 
say ; he had not uttered-a word, and 
his looks were kind and conciliatory ; 
but somehow or other an awful ad- 
miration of the modern Prometheus 
had grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength. I had 
read, loved, studied, pored over, drank in 
his memoirs from my school-boy days, 
and I now looked upon him with a 
reverence such as is inspired at that 
time of life more than at any other, 
and never afterwards effaced. Before 
me was he—the boy that had a cen- 
tury ago entered Philadelphia with a 
few halfpence in his pocket, and a roll 
of bread under his arm, his only pro- 
perty ; and the man who, having over- 
come difficulty by diligence, and temp- 
tation by rectitude, is sapiens, 
crassique Minervé, at last opened 
the eyes of his country to her rights 
and to her power, brought the ab- 
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strusest doctrines of science and po- 
litics to bear upon the general good of 
mankind, and sunk into the vale of 
— with the holy satisfaction of 

aving been the main instrument in 
disarming heaven of its thunder, and 
tyranny of itsrod.* Could I look upon 
such a man without emotion? Im- 
possible! I wished to tell him how 
deeply I felt his condescension in visit- 
ing me, but I wanted words. I felt 
that I was in the presence of a superior 
being—and Jones too—the matchless 
scholar—the upright judge—the ac- 
complished poet—the steady friend— 
the sincere and rational Christian! 
The sensation now produced upon me, 
I could only compare to my feelings 
when I first read (without having been 
set it as a task) the slight mention 
made by Horace of the evening at Si- 
nuessa, where Plotius, and Varius, and 
Virgil, were there to meet him, and 
thought of who they were that met, 
and what their conversation must have 
been. All this, and more than this, 
crowding in upon my mind, choaked 
my utterance, and so overwhelmed me, 
that I had extreme difficulty in master- 
ing my feelings sufficiently to elude 
observation. Pope, who evidently re- 
gretted having been interrupted, now 
thought fit to make a merit of his for- 
bearance, and addressed Sir W. Jones: 
“ We had a tribe of Dunces sub cultro 
when you come in, and I believe that 
they must now remain in the situation 
of Damocles to another opportunity.” 
Jones had tact enough to understand 
him, and said, “ Pray, despatch them 
at once, for I do not approve of keep- 
ing even dunces so long in tor- 
ture.” 

“ Who were your subjects?” enquired 
Dr. Franklin. 

“ Why, the present race of poetical 
metaphysicians,” replied Pope, “who, 
poor souls, from a want of knowledge 





* « On his (Franklin’s) reception into the French academy, D’ Alambert welcomed 
him with that well-known line, which displays all the boldness and sublimity of 


Lucan— 


‘ Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’ 


And Doubourg inscribed under a portrait of him the following lines: 


© Tl a ravi le feu des cieux; 
Il fait fleurir les arts en des climits sauvages ; 
L’ Amerique le place a la téte des sages ; 
La Gréce l’aurait mis au nombre de ses Dieux.’” 
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of the world—a knowledge, by the way, 
almost as essential for a poet, as a 
draught ofthe Pierian spring—are likely 
to fall back upon the long exploded 
absurdities of Cowley and his school.” 

“ T am glad,” said Jones, “ you have 
such culprits in hand. The lash can- 
not be more legally applied than to 
the backs of offenders such as these— 
men, who adopt sentiment for morality, 
paradox for originality, and insanity for 
poetic licence ——.” 

“ And who,” added Franklin, “in 
the words of Smollett, ‘ mistake a faint 
glimmering that enters through a crack 
in their upper story, for the light of 
inspiration.’ ” 

“ Yes, Sir William,” continued Pope, 
now fairly back upon his favourite 
topic, “in my time, and indeed up to 
your’s, rationality was looked for in 
poetry. We had laughed at absurdities 
until they had dropped away into the 
obscurity they deserved, and we had 
made rhyme one of the organs of in- 
struction as well as of delight ; ethics 
were versified with success, and mo- 
rality, so conveyed, had a double claim 
upon our regard. This golden age 
continued till the master-bard of the 
present times brought in a host of 
small flies that buzzed round him and 
after him, only carried forward in his 
mighty course, and skilled but to make 
a noise, and taint whatever they lighted 
on.” 

“ You do not, I hope,” remarked I, 
“include Percy Bysshe Shelley, in 
this swarm ?” 

“ I am very much inclined to do 80,” 
he replied. 

“I believe I must agree with you, 
Mr. Pope,” said Jones. “ His works 
will be forgotten ; but not till they 
have done mischief proportioned to his 
talent. How characteristic was the 
situation in which we saw him a short 
time ago in our planet !” 

I enquired what it was, and he re- 
plied, “ He was stretched in a small 
canoe, in one of the deepest reaches of 
ariver, which di ed itself into the 
sea near the Point of Dreams.* The 
nook was partially shut in by a small 
amphitheatre of rocks, from which 


depended plants of every hue and 
odour. His oars were lying idly by 
him, and a small sail flapped against 
the mast. As he lay, witha light cloak 
thrown around him, his head unco- 
vered, and his delicate features ex- 
posed to the sun, he sung incessantly 
in a strain that sometimes swelled into 
sublimity, sometimes melted into the 
most amorous softness, by fits became 
almost a shriek of agony, and then 
died into plaintive ncioaiehy Thus, 
he continued long after we first ob- 
served him, with his eyes, as we 
thought, shut, or at least without re- 
garding any thing around him. The 
day shone upon him, exposed as he 
was to its so with Sahaenaeen of 
which you can have no conception— 
enveloped and obscured as you are in 
this dense and opake atmosphere. All 
this time the current had drifted him, 
without his perceiving it, out of the 
nook where he conceived his skiff to 
be reposing, and carried him so far 
down the stream, that after a time he 
began to approach the dangerous 
rapids which are met with before the 
stream disembogues itself into the sea. 
I was at length obliged to hurry along 
the shore, and to call at the extent of 
my voice to him, to make him aware of 
his danger. As soon as he heard me, 
he ceased his song—started up—looked 
wildly about, as if he had just awoke 
from sleep, and with every appearance 
of confusion and alarm commenced 
using his oars. With some difficulty 
-he stemmed the stream, which in that 

lace ran strong, and brought his frail 

ark after an hour’s toil to the creek 
from ‘whence he had so unintentionally 
departed.” 

“ Yes,” said Pope, “those barks are 
floating on every line of his poetry, and 
he continues dreaming, and humming, 
and shrieking, and wailing, till he goes 
near to precipitate sense, and reason, 
— virtue, and nature itself, over the 

“I shudder,” said Jones; “to find 
that here on earth, where we might 
have hoped that the hand of his widow 
would have drawn the semitransparent 
veil of extenuation, or the more im- 





_ * This point (Promotorium Somnii) and the Crisian sea (mare Crisium) men- 
tioned above, may be found on any accurate map of the moon. Theirlatitude and lon- 
gitude I forget. ' 
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rvious mantle of oblivion over the 
lasphemies of the object of her affec- 
tion, as she would have cast a shroud 
over his wave-mangled corpse, and 
concealed the miserable spectacle from 
the eye of vulgar curiosity ; instead of 
this his al ities, nay, impieties, are 
— held up by her to the sickening 
gaze of the world, as though they were 
so many claims on its esteem and ad- 
miration.” 

“ You are too seriows on the sub- 
ject,” said Pope, with a laugh ; “ we 
must allow a little for female weakness 
—what do you think, Dr. Franklin ?” 

“ I protest, Mr. Pope,” said the per- 
sonage addressed, with a calm air, “I 
never was able to read him ; he is so 
independent of rule, and, as I conceive, 
so utterly insensible to metrical har- 
mony, that I have sat for hours with 
one hand holding his book, and the 
other upon the table, beating the syl- 
lables, without having been able to find 
out the scanning of his lines. Pindar 
mag me at first, but I overcame 

im. Shelley’s measures I found in- 
superable ; and as to reading him Os- 
sianicé, that would have been too much.” 

“ And then the nefarious attempt,” 
continued Jones, “in ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ to insinuate his blasting pre- 
cepts under the guise of allegory, ex- 
cites my indignation beyond what I 
can express. Can the Christian re- 
ligion injure those who profess it? Cer- 
tainly not, for it promises happiness 
as the reward of obedience. Can it in- 
jure those who do not profess it? No; 
for it preaches the divinest system of 
morality. Why then cannot an un- 
fortunate sceptic, who turns his back 
upon the light, allow others to walk 
unmolested upon their journey? If he 
be right, they will be happy whether 
or no; if he be wrong, they owe thei: 
destruction to him. But, further ——.” 

“ Come, my most excellent Sir Wil- 
liam,” said Pope, interrupting him, 
“ you shall see his style in a moment, 
and tell me whether you r ize him 
ina preface. You have read that to 
‘ The Cenci, and other prose composi- 
tions of his. Let me see—where have I 

laced it ?” and he fumbled in the long 
laoet of his waistcoat. “Oh! here 
it is,” said he, after some search, pro- 
ducing a crumpled back of a letter, 
which seemed to be scribbled over in 
the closest manner in all directions 
within and without. “I was, strange 
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to say, engaged in imitating him only 
the other day, and I am fortunate 
enough to have the rough-draft now 
about me. I — myself to have 
written a poetical sketch, as I really 
have partially done, in his style, deno- 
minated ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ and thus 
runs the preface :— 

‘Prometheus, having played tricks 
with the gods, and, amongst them, 
with Jove himself, is at last seized by 
the enraged divinity, and bound upon 
Monts Goneasn. The reader of the 
following dramatic poem is requested 
to bear this in mind, that no crime has 
been imputed to this extraordinary 
character, as the ground of this most 
severe punishment, but that of having 
refused to accept of Pandora in mar- 
riage, with the necessity of taking her 
box into the bargain. Atsuch disobe- 
dient restiveness, we may easily sup- 
pose the ancient Autocrat to have been 
enraged in proportion to the trivial 
nature of the offence. On this view of 
the subject the moral of the piece is 
grounded. In these days, by excellence, 
the liberal spirit should walk abroad, 
whether habited in a lyric, epic, or dra- 
matic costume, and the proud soarings 
of the truly philanthropic unbeliever 
should not be stayed by the dread that 
—Icarus-like—the self-fashioned wings 
may be molten in the ray of any divine 
presence. Wesee in the uncomplaining 
expostulations of the man, enough to 
prove his dignity and loftiness—in the 
petulant irritability of the god, what 
argues his incapacity to rule. I con- 
ceive that this argument might be, and 
I wish it were applied more universally. 

‘Such being the adumbrations in- 
tended to be conveyed in the poem, I 
am confident that my readers will acquit 
me of the charge of either presumption 
or obscurity. Averse from the first 
constitutionally, I may be permitted 
to say, that my style clears me at once 
from the imputation of the latter, while 
my intimate acquaintance with nature, 
and the more ancient and neglected 
arcana of classic] iterature, has enabled 
me, with comparative ease, to bring 
forward personages with effect, which 
have been lost to composition for ages, 
or perhaps were never till now made 
use of.’ 

“ Here,” said Pope, “he mentions 
some novel dramatis persone, amongst 
which he recounts, with considerable 
complacency, ‘the introduction of those 

2N 
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cacodemoniac spirits, which have been 
hitherto buried in diturgic obscurity ; 
alluding thereby to a chorus (in the 
manner of the witches in Macbeth) of 
Plague, Pestilence, and Famine, in the 
third scene. He then continues :— 

‘ I have heard that a drama, mais 
some similarity in its object an 

ement to this, has been written. 
But from any charge of plagiarism 
either in style or method, I proudly 
soar. Thanks to the power of the 
human intellect, the days of literary 
popery and bigotry are past, and the 
saffron dawn of that period has arrived, 
when the harmonious essences and 
synchronistic co-organizations of ethe- 
ral inspiration can hold their wing- 
touching flights through creative space, 
unenvious and united! How noble, 
that two congenial spirits should have 
clothed their rapt ideas in the same 
mantle! How sweet the thrill of har- 
monic language vibrating through our 
unisonous souls! Farewell, sympathe- 
tic spirit, I leave thee with a sigh and 
a regret!’ 

* A word now concerning myself. I 
have studiously avoided this topic till 
now, from the wish to deviate as widely 
as possible from the much-footed 
path of prefatory composition. In 
a simple and solitary bye-track have I 
courted modesty, and been successful. 
I scorn the public. We have never 
been on terms of amity, and I desire 
not its friendship. From hence, among 
other reasons, I argue great things of 
myself. I leave the work in the hands 
of. the spirit of truth, and hurl the most 
contemptuous defiance at all besides, 
human and divine.’ ”* 

We all expressed ourselves highly 
amused at the imitation, and the little 
man was evidently flattered by our 
commendations ; still I know not why 
it was, I could scarcely master the 
feeling of aversion with which he had 
at first inspired me; and I thought 
I could observe that my feelings were 
in part shared by the rest—that their 
laugh was forced, and that they were 
uncomfortable and fidgetty. 

The twilight had now long left us, 


and the moon—the home of my illus- 
trious guests—shone into the apart- 
ment with a brilliancy that enabled 
Pope to read his manuscript by its 
light. I made a move, as though I 
would have lights brought in, and the 
windows closed, but Sir William Jones 
prevented me, and going over to look 
out upon the night, he proposed that 
we should take advantage of its bright- 
ness, and stroll down towards the 
beach. Dr. Franklin at once and cor- 
dially assented, but Pope cast a rueful 
look towards the window, shrugged his 
shoulders, and with a preliminary cough, 
excused himself from tempting an in- 
crease of catarrh by venturing out 
upon the wet grass, and in the chilly 
night air. I thought it but right to pro- 
pose, in accordance with his wishes, 
that we should remain, and the other 
two expressed at once their willingness 
to continue one evening’s conversation 
within doors, and at the same time 
their regret at having proposed any 
thing which did not meet with his ap- 
probation. But the splenetic old man 
was not to be so easily managed. He 
said repeatedly, that he could not think 
of interfering with his friends in the 
enjoyment of their inclinations—that 
he could take many future opportuni- 
ties of conversing with me at his lei- 
sure—and that midnight wanderers 
should have from him every induce- 
ment that his absence could give them 
for enjoying their ramble to the utmost. 
In vain did Jones, Franklin, and I, 
unite in attempting to appease his way- 
ward humour. He was not to be paci- 
fied ; but sliding off his chair, he made 
a courteous salute to me—slightly 
bowed to the offenders, and pulling his 
velvet cap close about his ears, shuffled 
to the door, and disappeared from our 
view. 

We stood a moment in surprize, but 
at length Franklin reminded us that 
we had now at least no obstacle to our 
projected excursion, and recommended 
that we should at once proceed upon 
it. I said I feared a walk by night 
might fatigue him. “Sir,” said he, 
“even in miserable mortality I was 





* Should my readers consider this overstrained in language or sentiment, I refer 
them for a precedent of the first to Shelley's ‘ Vision of the Sea,’ and of the latter to 
a note to one of his poems, in which he very gravely sets about proving to the public 
that there is no such thing as time. 
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used, to within a few years of its ter- 
mination, to exercise myself more per- 
haps than you are in the habit of doing 
at present, and it is not likely that now, 
an altered and strengthened being, [ 
should be unequal to the pleasant fa- 
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reminds me of the lines you repeated 
to me the other day, and I should 
much wish our young friend to hear 
them. Will you oblige us?” 

I earnestly joined in the request, 
and after some hesitation, he repeated 


tigue of a moonlight saunter. By the 


the following verses in a rich melodious 
bye, my dear Sir William, that word 


tone, agd with much expression— 


“ Come, and explore the happy clime, 
Where ringdoves in the even-time 
Disport them on the fragrant breeze, 

Or murmur music from the trees,— 

Where pale Narcissus pines beside 

The coldness of the fleeting tide, 

And passion-flowers and jessamine 

Round their dark supporters twine,— 

Where the dewy rose-bud, bending, 

Blushes, as the day is ending, 

Conscious, listing in the shade 

Her nightingale’s first serenade— 

Where bowers are heaving to be prest 

In groves where Vigour’s self must rest— 

Where hills with sun-shine mirth are rife, 

And earth is all astir with life— 

Where Peace, along the bounding plain 

Reigns, divine on earth again, 

And Plenty, laughing, opes her hand —— 
Where—oh, where’s this blessed land? 
Here—any where. No need to roam 

To make the wished-for clime a home; 


Tn durance or in banishment 

Hold but to Virtue—be content,— 
And this and more than this you'll find 
Imparadised within the mind.”* 


I expressed my commendation in 
animated terms, but he seemed so un- 
easy during my eulogium, that I soon 
perceived silence to be the meed of 
— that gave him most satisfaction. 

went forward, accordingly, without 
saying another word, to the glass door, 
which I before described as opening 
out from the bowed extremity of the 
apartment upon the terrace garden, 
and having opened it, we all three de- 
scended the steps, and stood upon the 
grass outside. Not a word was spoken 
DM any of us for several moments. 

he scene was such as must be en- 
joyed silently. My guests were fixed 
in speechless adoration, and I was 
mutely beholding them. Never shall 
I forget the seraphic expression which 


beamed from the countenances of 
those two great men, as they paused 
on their entrance into the temple of 
Nature, and cast their eyes upwards 
towards its glowing vault. igh— 
high indeed above all that chains and 
pinions mortals down to earth, did 
those Spirits soar upon the wings of 
gratitude and love, and far beyond lan- 
guage was the hymn of thanksgiving then 
silently breathing from the hearts of 
those philosophers, as they stood toge- 
therin the presence of the universe, look- 
ing towardsheaven! Lovely indeed was 
nature that night. The lawn lay happy 
in the moon-beam, and imagination 
wove a fairy dance on its dewy slope. 
Dark flowed the tranquil water, and 
solemnly did the trees of the forest 





* The reader’s indignation will, I fear, be aroused at finding this poor imitation 
placed in Sir William Jones’s mouth ; but by the time that he arrives at the end of 
these “ Hints,” (if he ever does so,) he will allow—if he believe my narration—that 
I am no more accountable for it than Sir William himself, 
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hold their eternal watch by its side. 
Heavy shadows hung on the hill, and a 
bright path of glory stretched along the 
sea to the distant shore that floated, 
trembling and nebulous, between reality 
and dream. The whole host of night 
poured their blue and beauteous ra 

around, like a thousand eyes of seraphs 
looking in ecstacy from their spheres. 
All was hushed, save when now and 


then a stealing air came up the valley, 
as if a spirit had skimmed the plain, 
and floated past with the odour of 
flowers upon its wing. As we stood 
and listened, the far-off note of a bird* 
from the thickest of the wood was faintly 
audible; and more distant still, there 
came from the habitation of men the 
toll of a bell, like that of the curfew 


“ Over some wide-watered shoar 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


This ceased, and nature resumed her 
undisturbed reign. 

I know not how long I should have 
remained gazing upon the venerable 
countenance of the Liberator of the 
west, and the noble features of the 
Justinian of the east, raised together 
to the heavens, and glowing in celes- 


tial light. Long indeed might I have 
enjoyed the spectacle before I should 
have ventured to break the spell by 
a word or even a motion; but at last 
Jones brought down his eyes, sur- 
charged with tears, to earth, and burst 
out into the impassioned words of the 
Poet— 


“ O most adorable! most unadored! 
Where shall that praise begin which ne’er should end? 
Wherever I turn, what claim on all applause! 
Now is Night’s sable mantle labour’d o’er, 
How richly wrought, with attributes divine! 
What wisdom shines! what love! This midnight pomp, 
This gorgeous arch, with golden worlds inlaid! 


Built with divine ambition! 


Thou, 


Above, beyond, O tell me, mighty Mind! 


Where art thou?”+ 


After some moments—* Let us pro- 
ceed,” he continued, moving slowly 
forward, “and indulge in a train of 
thoughts suitable to such a scene. 
Happy is it that even here nights such 
as these are given, as if to draw out 


and expand the soul into an irresistible 
consciousness of its own immortality! 
How favoured are those whose consti- 
tutions are apt to receive the impres- 
sion in its mysterious efficacy! Such 
was he who could ask— 


“ Where elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 

Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 

The bodiless thought ? The spirit of each spot? 

Of which even now I share at times the immortal lot?” 


“ Never can I think on that fallen 
deity—for I can ively call him 
nothing else—but with pity and —— 
Much did such expressions as these 
lead men to expect from him. Their 
expectations were not realized,—and 
had he lived a thousand they 
never would have been realized. His 


* Should any one be curious to know any further 


life was a fine moral lesson. Delicac 

and beauty adorned the outset of his 
poetical career, interwoven however 
with false views arid pride. The world 
fondly hoped that the former would 
increase and overcome the latter—that 
right reason would strengthen the de- 
licacy and refinement of his youthful 


respecting this noc- 


particulars 
turnal songster, I refer him to that respectable publication, the Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal, 


passim. 
+ Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 4. 
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muse, and that with the inexperience 
and warmth of early life would wither 
the faults and the follies that were at 
first—not developed, but—asswumed. 
Alas! alas! the sequel has disappoint- 
ed its hopes. The weeds of profligacy 
ew apace, and choked all the finer 
feelings of his nature, till—strange and 
lamentable to relate—the genius that 
was to have outlived all—the spirit of 
song had departed ere he sunk into the 
ave.”"* 

We were by this time in the lawn, 
upon the path that wound by the side 
of the river, and I felt a tear in my + 
as I was obliged tacitly to admit the 
truth of Sir William’s assertion. “ Alas! 
he was in a bad school!” was all that I 
could utter. 

“ If we can calculate on inducements 
to err,” said Franklin, “his were un- 
doubtedly strong. With a mind consti- 
tuted for feeling and appreciating fami- 
liar affection, and a heart ever ready to 
‘leap kindly back to kindness, he was 
thrown amongst a singularly heartless 
tribe of profligates. A home would 
probably have altered his fate. That 
man is lucky who has a domestic circle 
to retire to. The most abstracted and 
uncommunicative student is better for 
being at home. While he is poring 
over his solitary studies, he is aware 
that there are familiar smiling faces 
near, ever ready to applaud his exer- 
tions, or, when he is fatigued, to refresh 
his spirits with innocent and affectionate 
gaiety. This is what the chambered 
recluse and the self-indulgent votary of 
pleasure equally pine for, and the want 
of this it 18, that so frequently drives 
the one into excess and ruin, and the 
other into moroseness and despair——” 

“ Pray observe,” interrupted Jones, 
stopping and pointing forwards, “now 
that we have comie down the valley, 
how yonder crag throws its giant shade 
athwart our path, and the moon pours 
its molten silvér round the dark base 
of the promontory! Her face is be- 
hind the hill, and fancy might now run 
wild in conjecturing the glories con- 
eealed. behind the broad shadow.” 

“ Thus,” said I, “we are ever in- 
clined to exaggerate what is not seén. 
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This inclination has been taken ad- 
vantage of by some of the best imitators 
of nature, painters and poets, and, as a 
species of aposiopesis, applied to the 
best account. For instance, in a cele- 
brated painting where Iphigenia is 
represented as on the point of being 
sacrificed, the multitude around are 
represented by the art of the designer 
as having a lively grief depicted in 
their countenances. The priest ap- 
pears in still greater affliction. The 
sorrow of Achilles seems to exceed in 
violence—as was to be expected—that 
of the holy man. But the father— 
what colours could pourtray his feel- 
ings? Those of imagination. He stands 
with his face buried in his robe, and 
the heart of the beholder must turn to 
the contemplation of his sufferings to 
fill "~? the picture.” 

“ Yes, my yo friend,” said Sir 
William, “and with similar judgment 
is that beautiful group of Angelica 
Kauffman designed, in which Andro- 
mache is seen mourning over the gar- 
ments—the dulces eruvie—of Hector. 
Of two handmaids, one has given her- 
self up to grief, and the other is endea- 
vouring to pacify the widowed dame. 
She—the afflicted one—has cast her- 
self down upon the collected armour of 
her lord, and her mantle is across her 
face. There is much more here than 
the most laboured representation could 
have given. We stand and fancy we 
see beneath the garment varied ex- 
proames crossing the face of the 

ereaved one, one after the other, like 
clouds, as she goes back to the pros- 
perous days of Troy, and to him—its 
oe and glory—and to the Sean gate, 
and his parting embrace, and the bles- 
sings poured upon her and her ill-fated 
son, and reflects that all is lost—that 
country—her home—he that was to her 
all —husband — brother—father,—and 
then looks forward—to despair! All 
this is beneath the veil ; and who could 

int it ?” 

* Poets,” said I, after a pause, “ have 
done similarly with similar effect.” 

“Tam aware of it,” said Jones,—“ and 
yet an example does not occur to 
me.” 





* I feel Iam but just in making my critic express this opinion. Let any one 
who ore to “ to it, shew me real poetry in the latter cantos of Don 


Juan, and 


fot lose a moment in recanting. 
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“In a song of that poet’s whom we 


have so often quoted, these lines occur : 


“ My heart nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel,— 
I only know We loved in vain; 
I only feel——farewell, farewell !” 


“ The example is just,” said Jones. 
“ The feeling cannot be expressed, but 
the word sends the reader’s heart back 
upon itself to look for it. If I mistake 
not, there is a prose passage in one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works, where an ex- 
ample of this species of judicious omis- 
sion occurs. When a gentleman, hay- 
ing returned to his native country after 
oe absence, finds the patron of his 
youth, whom he had left in the full 
possession of faculties of a very high 
order, miserably doting; the author, 


after describing the whole scene with 
the most heart-rending minuteness, 
sends him away, if I recollect right, 
“ with a crowd of feelings, none of them 
pleasant,” and immediately changes the 
subject. It a to me that more 
is done to affect the reader in these 
few words, than if he had occupied a 
dozen pages in anatomizing poor Crof- 
a st . 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “to the passage 
where the effects of an earthquake are 
described, and 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ “ the bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words,” 


the same remark might be applica- 
ble.” 

“T think not,” said Jones. “In that 
passage man’s dread és described by 
man’s silence, the almost invariable ma- 
nifestation of a powerful and over- 
whelming feeling. But the springs of 
all this are laid open to us in one 


stanza of Childe Harold, by the same 
master-hand that has furnished us with 
the best specimen of its application. 
He is, I believe, quite solitary in this 
attempt to describe the undescribable- 
ness of some ideas. He directs us in 
a few words to what ought to be in the 
void beyond the reach of language— 


Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ;— 
But as it is, I live and die ahaa 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 


“ Can you not imagine that you see 
within that Sean tae aioe as 
glorious as we fancied to ourselves 
lighting up the heaven behind the body 
of that hill ?” 

“More glorious, perhaps,” said I, 
“than ever in reality existed in the 
soul that conceived it.” 

We were by this time close under 
the rocky declivity that formed the 
side of the promontory next the valley. 
The stream had gradually widened till 


it mixed imperceptibly with the ocean, 
and we were now treading a smooth 
sand between the cliff and the small 
ripple of the advancing tide. 

“Would that Heber were of our 
party this night!” exclaimed Jones, 
ooking round him. “ How would he 
soar in such a scene as this!” 

“You are of course familiar with 
him,” said I, 

“ How could I be otherwise ?” replied 


Jones. “ India was our common coun- 





* My memory may here deceive me. 


I have not read the Chronicles of the Ca- 


nongate since they were published, and have not them now by me to refer to. 
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try. Its advantage was our common 
aim, He ranged higher indeed, for 
his mind was set on the welfare of the 
Hindoos, beyond the time when my 
schemes for their improvement could 
have been of service to them. I took 


lower ground ; but I did not view the 
path above me with indifference. Often 
do we stray in company by the Ganges’ 
banks, along the very shore which he 
has so sweetly celebrated, where 


Still as we pass, in softened hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 

The village song, the horn, the drum. 
Still as we pass, from brush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And, what is he whose liquid strain 
Thrills one copse of sugar-cane? 


I know that so 


-entrancing swell! 


It is—it must be—Philomel !* 


“* Still as we pass, too, we pray— 
for we may yet pray for earth—that 
Mind may assert her sovereignty in 
those climes, where nature has lavished 
charms fit for the instruction and de- 
light of the highest order of intellect, 
and that the forerunner—or at least the 
concomitant—of enlightenment—real 
rational religion—may chase the fear- 
ful phantasms of Vishnou and Sceva 
from their temples, as civilization ex- 
terminates the tiger from their jungles. 
We have latterly had the amiable and 
enlightened Sir Stamford Raffles fre- 
a— with us upon our rambles, and 

ndia is civilized, legislated for, and 
converted over and over again in our 
conversation and wishes.—But, my 
dear Dr. Franklin, you seem to be so 
completely absorbed in your own co- 
gitations, as to be insensible to the 
charms of nature around you.”—He 
had for some time silently moved be- 
side us, looking towards the ground as 
he proceeded; and in the magic of 
Jones’s conversation, I had almost for- 
gotten that he made one of our party. 

“TI fear,” said I to him, “that we 
have been inconsiderately taking the 
conversation into our own hands, and 
have thus been depriving ourselves of 
at least half an hour's instruction ;” 
and I added, recollecting his age, “ be- 
sides, we may be wandering too far, 
an » 





“ Nay, young man,” said he, with a 
benignant smile, “you again forget 
what I am, I believe. Fatigue is now 
over with me, I hope and trust for 
ever. Pursue your pleasing subject, 


to which I was listening with atten- 
tion, and fear not my jealousy, though 
I do not partake in the conversation.” 

“ Rather would we hear from you, 
revered sir,” said I, with much humi- 
lity, “some of those sentiments and 
opinions which have erected you a 
monument in every heart, than un- 
sphere the spirits even of Heber and 

es. I am confident that I speak 
Sir William Jones’s sentiments as well 
as my own.” 

“ You are not then,” said he, with a 
smile, “so ready to resent a turn in the 
conversation as Mr. Pope was but just 
now.” 

“ By no means, my dear Sir,” said I, 
“if you but give it your own cast.” 

“ Well then, Sir, I would ask you 
your candid opinion with respect to 
your unfortunate country; how she 
should be governed, and how she should 
obey.” 

“ Alas, Sir,” replied I, “I have not 
satisfactory answers to return to you 
on these subjects. I can only speak 
for our present condition. We are just 
as we were more than two hundred 
years ago, with two classes pitted 
against each other—mutually distrust- 
ful one of the other—the one uphold- 
ing itself by its moral strength, and 
uncompromising, though now scarcel 
availing, firmness; the other, which 
would, if left to itself, though far the 
most numerous, drop to its moral level, 
or become amalgamated with the more 
influential body, as the Picts of old 
with the Scoto-Irish, urged and goaded 
on to unwilling rancour by religious 





* An Evening Walk in Bengal. Heber’s Journal, Vol. I. p. 185, 
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and political agitators of uncommon 
ability.—But for me, with my feelings, 
to talk to yous is improper, your prin- 
ciples being naturally, and perhaps 
rightly—1 am sure conscientiously op- 
posed to mine.” 

“I fear that it would be hard to con- 
vince you, young man,” said he, throw- 
ing great mildness into his manner, 
« that even political views take a tinge 
from'philosophy, and that I havelearned 
to look upon states not through the 
invariable medium of general princi- 
ples, but with reference to their pe- 
culiar circumstances and associations. 
Discoveries in science are not made 
by first fixing principles, and then mu- 
tilating or straining observation to fit 
them. Knowledge will not be tyran- 
nized over. We must take things as 
they are, not as we would have them, 
to arrive at truth. So would I ap- 
proach the consideration of a state— 
and, unbiassed and open to conviction, 
I would scrutinize with diligence its 
i localities and incidents, before 

attempted to hazard a conjecture 
with r to its grievances, its ca- 
pabilities, or its rights.* 
young friend, in speaking to you now 
on the subject of Ireland, I cast Ame- 
rica as completely from my mind as if 
I had never, either in person or specu- 
lation, strayed twenty miles from the 
banks of the Shannon.” 

“ Let me, my dear Sir,” exclaimed I 
with vehemence, “let me, I pray of 
you, hear an opinion upon that long 
vexata questio, |rish affairs. From such 
an one as you, with such sound judg- 
ment, and above all, with so impartial 
a spirit in entering into its examination, 
I should look for ideas which might be 
invaluable to all parties in that dis- 
tracted land. Would that impartiality 
and disinterestedness could main- 
tained on both sides! I have always 
endeavoured to foster the former in m 
breast, though I confess at times it is 
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hard—hard indeed, to keep the mind 
above party spirit. As for the latter, 
I trust I have ever invariably preserved 
it.” 

“ You will find, I make no doubt,” 
said Sir William, “that you agree with 
each other more nearly than you are 
aware of.” 

« I was,” resumed Dr. Franklin, “for 
many years an active politician on 
earth. From the time I walked up 
the street of Philadelphia, eating my 
roll, I was for more than half a century 
zealously engaged upon the arena of 
political life,—and this I can safely say, 
that as I grew older, and consequently 
more experienced, the course of my 
conviction was constantly and uniformly 
from theory to practice. Every day 
convinced me more and more that it 
must be by observation, and an atten- 
tion to the innumerable minute cir- 
cumstances that cleave to a nation, 
nearly as imperceptibly as its atmos- 
phere, alone, that a true and masterly 
political knowledge can be gained, and 
that in politics the laying down of ge- 
neral principles, farther than those 
broad ones of honour and rectitude, is 
as detrimental as it is mistaken.” 

“ This, too,” interrupted Jones, 
“ might be observed of modes of go- 
vernment. There is no such thing as 
a theoretically perfect form of govern- 
ment ; for the form must have relation 
to the people governed, and indeed 
according to the opinion of some, it is 
of necessity modelled upon it.” 

“ True,” said Franklin, “and thus it 
is the wisdom of a politician or states- 
man to take his views from the round, 
as I may say—not to trust to vague or 
inaccurate projection but by observa- 
tions in all attainable positions and 
lights, to get the distinctive character of 
the object of his examination ; and to 
legislate not by — axioms, but by 
appropriate and flexible systems.” 

“I wish we had you in a certain 





* Sir William Petty says that “ Sir Fracis Bacon in his advancement of learning 
hath made a judicious comparison in many particulars between the body natural and 
the body politick—and that to practice on the latter, without knowing the symme- 


try, fabrick, and p 
pyricks ;” and Sir 


rtion of it, is as casual as the practice of old women and em- 
illiam goes on to say that he has chosen Ireland as a “ political 


animal” to “ dissect.” — Preface to Survey of Ireland. 
+ See Sir William Jones’s 10th Discourse to the Society at Calcutta; as also a 
Treatise on National Character, by the late Mr. Chenevix, in which, however this 


author may have succeeded on other points, this subject is ingeniously handled. 
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house, my dear sir,” exclaimed I, “to 
convince, or at least to astonish some 
of its leading members.” 

“I might well answer you,” said 
Franklin, “by appropriating—I hope 
without irreverence—the argument of 
Scripture, and saying that if they are 
not convinced by the arguments of 
some of the luminaries now within its 
walls, they would not believe though | 
were now to burst the bands of the in- 
corporeal world, and in my re-assumed 
mortality to enter St. Stephens, and 
seat myself between Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Shaw! nay, I verily believe 
that even the accomplished judge now 
by my side would run a chance of 
being unattended to in that house as it 
is at present constituted. An argu- 
ment must now be new; and any opi- 
nion that your grandfather might have 
expressed before you is as much ridi- 
ouled as if you had broached it with 
his bob-wig upon you. In all this you 
perceive I speak without much of Ame- 
rican feeling; and I trust you believe 
me to be sincere.” 

“No insincerity,” said Jones, “ was 
ever attributed to Dr. Franklin, even 
though Voltaire’s doctrines influenced 
his actions in no small degree.” 

“ Well, we will not speak of him,” 
said Franklin, good humouredly, “ but 
place ourselves in Ireland again, and 
for a moment take a survey of her 
most prominent features. We see a 
small island of great natural beauty 
and fertility, peopled fully but not re- 
dundantly by a hardy race, of lively 
feelings, quick perceptions, and warm 
imaginations ; but uncivilized, poor, 
and improvident. In this population 
there are two sects of religion princi- 
pally prevailing—those who belong to 
one being to the followers of the other 
in the proportion of five and a half to 
one nearly. The island itself adjoins 
a larger one, wliere is a nation of great 
wealth, intelligence, and power, which 
has for several centuries exercised so- 
vereignty over its less extensive neigh- 
bour ; and from the date of their junc- 
tion, the incursions of more distant, and 
consequently less considerate invaders, 
to which the island had been up to 
that period perpetually subject, has 
ceased. The larger island has poured 
in its enlightened population upon the 
smaller continually; and having at first 
made title for themselves, to the preju- 
dice of the original owners of the soil, 
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the eet have legalized their pos- 
session of nearly all of it, by length of 
enjoyment and communicated advan- 
tage. The latter, or Protestant form 
of religion is professed principally by 
these settlers and their descendants, 
and is admitted by those conversant 
with modern history to be more en- 
lightened, tolerant, and consistent with 
free government than the Roman Ca- 
tholic. The laws, language, and 
manners of the settlers have ousted 
by degrees the rude and barbarous 
ones previously existent on the island, 
and in every thing but religion, the two 
countries are completely assimilated. 
Am I stating this fairly?’ 

“In every particular,” replied I, “as 
far as my means of information ex- 
tend.” 

“ Well, then, the Roman Catholic 
religion was formerly viewed with very 
little favour by those who professed 
the new faith, and legal disabilities 
were consequently placed upon its fol- 
lowers. Most of these, however, have 
been lately removéd, to an extent to 
which the most sanguine of them could 
scarcely have looked ; and a very na- 
tural consequence of newly acquired 
importance is now seen in a desire for 
further concessions on the part of 
those relieved, and a consciousness 
that, though a feeling of justice might 
have had its weight with those who 
thought fit to emancipate them, their 
success was mainly attributable to their 
formidable strength, which, it was sup- 
posed, would not remain passive under 
the restraint hitherto considered neces- 
sary for the good of all, parties. This 
consciousness of power, encouraged by 
talented and active spirits amongst 
them, it is, which has caused them to 
look back to the times of their original 
independence (so called) without hor- 
ror, and with a strangely infatuating in- 
fluence to persuade them that in those 
times of barbarism and lawlessness was 
to be found the golden age of their 
country. Thus the desire of throwing 
off the yoke of those whom they have 
been taught by their leaders to style 
their oppressors, has grown with the 
extent of the favours bestowed upon 
them, and has now become so appa- 
rent to those of the inhabitants who 
still continue attached to the parent 
country and its religion, which may be 
termed the free religion, that they are 
obliged to band and unite together for 
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the common defence of their trans- 
marine connexion and their faith, and 
to hold themselves in readiness for a 
struggle in support of both. But in 
the parent island a spirit of liberality, 
which has been very generally and 
properly adopted there, has, in the in- 
stance of its political daughter, been 
sufficient to blind it as to her ultimate 
views, and to cause it to heap favour 
after favour upon her, at the very time 
when she meditates casting off its ma- 
ternal protection—abjuring its religion 
—and launching out into the world to 
shift for herself. This, I think, is an 
unprejudiced statement.” 

“It is,” replied 1; “but a Catholic 
would not allow it to be so.” 

“ But you do not assent to it merely 
because you are a Protestant?” asked 
Franklin, with an eager look, 

“ No, Sir, certainly not.” 

“And you, Sir William, what do 
you think?” 

“I am convinced the statement is a 
fair one,” he replied; “ but I had not 
heard that the inclination to throw off 
the British yoke was manifest.” 

“ Manifest, Sir! why, even if it were 
not expressed, as it has been, what 
mean the distrustful looks—the dark 
insinuations—the eternal under-growl, 
as of wild beasts quarrelling with their 
chains—vincla recusantum? The whole 
apparent cause at present is the horror, 
forsooth, which a peaceable peasant 
feels at having to pay a small sum 
yearly to a Protestant clergyman in- 
stead of to a Protestant landlord! But 
beyond that the calm, speculative eye 
of the unprejudiced observer sees in 
receding but well-defined perspective, 
the application of that sum to the use 
of their own church ; all very reason- 
able ; the consequent establishment of 
that church—the repeal of the act of 
union between the countries ; still very 
reasonable ; enquiries back into the 
title of landlords; still reasonable ; and 
by a natural and most reasonable con- 
sequence, an extension of that inquiry 
to the title of rHE GREAT LANDHOLDER 
of the a In which stage, 
my dear Sir William, could you say— 
“ this does not follow?” 

“T really do not pretend to say,” 
said the person addressed. 

“ But I wish you to be aware at the 
same time,” resumed Franklin, “ that 
it is not as a Protestant that I give 
these opinions; I never, as you very 
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well know, allowed religion to sway my 
political opinions; but, as an observer 
ot both religions and their tendencies in 
Ireland, I have come to such conclu- 
sions. I have endeavoured to point out 
to you the natural and obvious conse- 
quences of Catholic ascendancy, but I 
have not attempted to enquire whether 
that ascendancy—abstractedly consi- 
dered—would be just or not. I have 
brought Catholic Ireland, by a neces- 
sary chain of argument, to a state of 
independence ; and all that remains to 
be considered is, whether that inde- 
pendent condition would be favourable 
to it or not?” 

“I fear,’ said Jones, “ that even in 
case a monarchical form of government 
were adopted there, it would not long 
be stationary in its arrangement.” 

“ Why,” I enquired, “ might not a 
mixed monarchy, after the example of 
its former parent, answer ?” 

“ For this reason amongst others, that 
there arenow in being numerous families 
having Hibernian blood-royal flowing 
in their veins, and as title would previ- 
ously have come under examination, 
why should not the title paramount hold 
in its hereditary form? Believe me, 
Sir, the provinces would in a very few 
years have each its ownking. Nay, 
every county would place a crown on 
the head of the representative of its 
ancient line of royalty. 

“ And if,” said Franklin, “a republic 
were to be founded! Alas! I fear my 
own country is beginning to shew the 
durability of that form of government! 
and how auspiciously did wecommence! 
We had manifest injuries overcome in 
the first place. The God of Justice 
was with us. Then we had ample terri- 
tories—an independent position—ad- 
vanced intellect—unwearied activity— 
moral as well as physical power. But 
in Ireland JF 

“ Nay, my dear Sir,” cried I, “ there 
is no occasion to exhibit the picture re- 
versed. I am pained when I look at 
our state, and cannot devise a remedy 
for it.” 

“ Listen to mine, then,” said Frank- 
lin. “ Keep Catholicism politically under 
—and you will raise the Irish, includ- 
ing in the term the very persons thus 
politically kept down, physically and 
morally to their just and proper station 
in the world.” 

“(Can that be Dr. Franklin,” exclaimed 
I, “ who puts forward such sentiments ?” 
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“ Aye, Sir,” he replied with dignity, 
“the Liberator of America is the Con- 
servator of Ireland, and thus you may 
perceive how circumstances guide the 
opinions of liberal statesmen. You 
may at your leisure consider, with refe- 
rence to your religion, what line of po- 
litical conduct should be adopted 
within your country. In this view I 
have not considered the subject, nor 
shall I, for several reasons.” 

“ By the bye,” said Jones, “I re- 
member, as we are on this subject, 
talking about some passages in Junius’s 
letters to the author of them, my friend 





“ Have a care, Sir,” cried Franklin 
in alarm; “ you seem to forget that we 
have a mortal in our company.” 

“ True, my dear Doctor,” said Jones, 
with some appearance of embarrass- 
ment. “I was near making a forbid- 
den disclosure—you were on the eve of 
being made wiser than you expected.” 
he added, turning to me with a smile. 

“TI consider it quite sufficient, Sir,” 
replied I, “ to hear such things as are 
not interdicted, from you and Doctor 
Franklin, I should even thus become 
wiser than any study or reflection of my 
own could ever make me. But, omit- 
ting the name, let me entreat of you to 
continue your interesting remarks.” 

“ They would not be worth listening 
to,” he replied,—* and _ here,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the prospect before 
us, “ we are supplied with food for con- 
templation more congenial and far more 
elevated than any oe from the 
miserable affairs of unhappy and con- 
tentious man.” 

We had just arrived at the point of 
the promontory ; and the shadow of the 
cliff, under which we had been so long 
walking, now suddenly gave way to 
such a blaze of light, that I could have 
imagined noon-day had preternaturally 
come to visit the conversation of the 
philosophers. A bare and rugged mass 
of rock here caught the unclouded 
moon-beam with a smile of light—there 
repelled it with the darkest frown. A 
short way along its face yawned a 
chasm, in the crannies of which the sea 
gurgled with a heavy and suffocating 
sound, that contributed much to the 
mysterious solemnity of the scene. 
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The queen of night was “ weaving her 
bright chain o’er the deep,” and in one 
quarter of the horizon the sky glowed 
red above the city. A small boat re- 
posed upon the water a short distance 
beyond the cave’s mouth, and I fancied 
in the uncertain light that I caught the 
figure of a man sitting in it. “ What 
think you, gentlemen,” said I, after 
we had enjoyed the prospect for 
some minutes, “ of returning along the 
upper edge of the cliff, and of thus 
remaining within the influence of this 
pleasant light ?” 

“1 fear, my young friend,” said Dr. 
Franklin, “that we must part here. 
Along the ocean is our homeward 
course ; you see where our skiff is in 
attendance to transport us.” 

“ We much thank you,” said Sir 
William Jones, “for your company ; 
you have more than answered Doctor 
Johnson’s description, for he, in the 
midst of his commendations, insinuated 
that your temper was not of the evenest 
description, and I feel that we have 
exercised both it and your patience to- 
night.” 

I protested to him that so far from 
doing so, they had conferred an honour 
on me of which I felt myself by no 
means worthy, and which I should 
never forget, and expressed my surprise 
that after the account justly given of me 
by Dr. Johnson, they should ever have 
vouchsafed to visit me. They left me 
with expressions full of kindness, and 
having skirted a little strip of sandy 
beach, they made a sign to the boat- 
man, who immediately approached the 
shore at a jutting rock, and took them 
in. I stood watching them ; for since 
they had told me that they were leav- 
ing me, I felt a strange inability to stir 
from the spot on which I was. They 
pushed gently off. I sat down upon a 
stone, and followed them with my eyes, 
as they glided away in the line of the 
moon's light. I continued to gaze 
until they were nearly out of sight, and 
then my eyes slowly closed. The rock 
seemed to sink under me—I started— 
opened my eyes—and woke in my libra- 
ry—my legs still stretched upon the 
chair, and my sherry and biscuit un- 
tasted beside me. 

ADVENA. 
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The Bores of my Acquaintance. 
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THE BORES OF MY ACQUAINTANCE. 


Sons quel astre, mon dieu! faut il que je sois né, 
Pour étre de facheux toujours assassiné . 

Il semble que partout le sort me les addresse, 

Et j’en vois chaque jour quelque nouvelle espéce. 


Les FacHEvux. 


Poets confabulate with wood-nymphs 
and fairies—madmen hold colloquy with 
their patroness the moon—lovers re- 
late their sorrows to the groves and 
winds; I, who am neither bard, lu- 
natic, or despairing swain, pursue a 
different course ; and when I have 
any confession to make, story to tell, 
or grief to vent, my way is to make the 
public my confidante, and unbosom 
myself to the pages of a magazine. 

Eraste, no doubt, had good cause 
for the ejaculation I have taken for 
my motto ; and, ifit were not too great 
a freedom to take with the inimitable 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, | would ob- 
serve, that the calamities to which he 
subjects his hero in the admirable piece 
I allude to, are fitter themes for the 
buskin than the sock: Eraste, how- 
ever (although the poet ransacked all 
the regions of fiction to make him the 
most miserable of human beings) had 
not half the reason to bemoan himself 
that I have. I am ready to give you 
any odds you name that fs the best 
bored man in the empire. 

I can actually classify my bores. [ 
have my musical bore, my literary bore, 
my political bore, my fashionable bore, 
my epistolary bore, and my miscella- 
neous, or omnifarious bore, who com- 
bines all the distinctive talents or ac- 
complishments of the other species ; 
a suite of these characters is in con- 
tinual attendance on my person, The 
figure I make, with my bores in ordi- 
nary, bores in waiting, bores of the 
bed-chamber, &c. &c. is quite princely, 
except that my retinue does me the 
very reverse of either service or honour ; 
for on the old: principle, and a sound 
one it is, of “ noscitur a sociis,” the 
world continually confounds me with 
the impertinent blockheads in my train ; 
and probably before long I shall gene- 


tally be considered as decided a bore as 
any in my own body-guard. Itis asad 
thing, Sir, to have as long a tail as a 
comet, or Daniel O’Connell, and yet 
never to be taken for a luminary, or a 
man of importance. 

It was well and profoundly remarked, 
that “every why has a wherefore.” 
Let me illustrate this position by ex- 
plaining how it happens, that I (who 
am not, I believe, stained with any 
crime of more than average enormity, 
such as might be supposed to make me 
the peculiar object of divine vengeance) 
am by so many degrees a better bored 
man than my neighbours. The fact is, 
I am what is called an easy man. You 
talk of the blessing of a good temper— 
wretched cant! I solemnly protest, of 
the many “ills that flesh is heir to,” I 
look upon a good temper as the most 
insupportable. A choleric man I envy 
more than a king. 


—— O te Bolane, cerebri 

Felicem! 
is with me an hourly exclamation; and 
in the teeth of John Locke, Maria 
Edgeworth, and every other writer, 
masculine and feminine, on the subject 
of domestic discipline, I shall omit no 
pains to cultivate every pugnacious 
propensity and stormy passion in my 
children. -Their combative organs 
shall be developed to the size of pro- 
montories. I know, by sad experience, 
the consequence of depression in that 
region. 

Your bore knows an easy man by 
instinct. A good temper is the natu- 
ral prey of the species. They flock 
about it as wasps about a sugar-bowl, 
vultures round a gibbet, or Whigs in 
place round the abuses they rail at in 
opposition. As to me, I am a banquet 
for them, such as the racy talents of 
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Burgess never prepared, such as Heli- 
ogabalus would have thought cheaply 
purchased with half his empire. Town 
or country makes no difference. Win- 
ter or summer, it is the same thing. At 
home or abroad, no remission. The 
true bore is no respecter of times, 
places, or seasons : by sea or by land 
to escape him is impossible. He is 
omnipresent. He exists in every point 
of space and every moment of time. 
Go down into the deep and you meet 
him in the cabin of the steam packet. 
Go up into the air in a balloon and you 
are sure to meet him descending in a 
parachute. Go with Parry to the 
polar wastes, and though you miss the 
north-west passage, you will find, in all 
human probability, looking out for you 
from the top of an ice-berg, the Bore 
—the identical Bore—to escape from 
whose mortal clutches you have jeopar- 
died your life amongst the white bears 
and Esquimaux. Aye! and he is not 
only omnipresent but immortal. When 
did death ever carry off a bore? A 
dead bore is as rare a phenomenon as 
a dead donkey or a dead attorney. No, 
Sir, your true bore possesses the elixir 
vite. The typhus will rage and carry 
off all the worthy inoffensive people in 
a district—I have known it—yet it 
shall not come nigh him. No; though 
the whole faculty be called in, the reco- 
very of a bore is as certain as the suc- 
cession of day to night. It was the 
same with the cholera. The bore was 
the only member of the community 
who was safe: every body else laid in 
a store of eajeput and French brandy ; 
he kept his money in his purse, and 
walked abroad, even through noisome 
alleys, in perfect security. I watched 
with the most intense anxiety to ob- 
serve the effects of that pestilence upon 
the bores of my acquaintance. Not a 
death ; not the slightest blue tinge on 
one of their hateful physiognomies. I 
have no doubt the two plagues had a 
mutual understanding, or were influ- 
enced by an esprit de corps. It would 
have been as unhandsome in the cho- 
lera to kill a bore, as in one highway- 
man to blow out the brains of another. 

Allow me to introduce first to your 
notice the gentleman who. holds the 
post of musical bore in my establish- 
ment—a sad miscreant—a fellow who 
would have softened the heart of Pha- 
raoh better than all the vermin in the 
insect kingdom. Do I say too much? 
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Not three weeks since, he made an ap- 
pointment with his music-master, Signor 
Tantaracini, to give him a lesson on 
the bassoon—think for an instant of 
the bassoon!—three times a week at 
my lodgings, without asking my per- 
mission, and with the thorough know- 
ledge of the fact, that I abominate 
music of all kinds, vocal and instru- 
mental, as devoutly as a Jew does 
swines’ flesh. While the weather re- 
mained tolerably fine, the thing was 
supportable, for I could take my hat 
the moment the Signor arrived, and 
saunter through the streets, or ramble 
into the country ; but latterly it was 
raw, wet, and cold, and then the les- 
sons on the bassoon were, as old Dog- 
berry says, “ most tolerable and not to 
be endured.” I had no alternative but 
to stay within doors and submit to be 
practised and dinned almost to death. 
The infernal bassoon! The trump of 
discord was nothing to it. Yet I have 
reason to think that worse tortures are 
being prepared for me. It was but 
yesterday that I heard a hint dropped 
about the establishment of a catch- 
club at my quarters. The members 
reside, it appears, in remote corners of 
the town, and are in want of some 
central place to hold their meetings. 
My lodgings are just the thing to suit 
them; and as to any objection on my 
part to the arrangement, that is what, 
I will venture to say, not one of the 
songsters will ever trouble his head 
about. I must succumb or migrate ; 
and the latter is out of the question, 
for I have taken my lodgings by the 
year, and have no pretence whatever 
for a quarrel with my landlady. Doctor 
Adam Clarke, one day, took a trouble- 
some young ensign up by the waist- 
band of his pantaloons and flung him 
out of a three-pair-of-stairs window. 
That was the proper way to deal with 
a bore; and there is only one thing 
prevents me from adopting the Doctor's 
way of proceeding towards Signor Tan- 
taracini’s pupil. I am unhappily what 
the Doctor was not—an easy man. 
They spare no labour, grudge no 
cost, there is no sacrifice they do not 
make to get at me. One individual— 
IT call him my Valetudinarian bore— 
will travel post, three successive days 
and nights for no discoverable purpose 
on earth save to inform me of the state 
of his “ alimentary canal,” or acquaint 
me with the superabundant energy of 
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his muscular system,” or give me a his- 
tory as long as Sir Charles Grandison, 
a about as interesting, of the pro- 
gress of a certain pain or ache, which 
originated under his midriff, and gra- 
dually proceeded to the great toe of 
his right foot, from whence it took a 
spring, precisely at five minutes past 
three in the morning, into the corres- 
ponding digit of the left, and then as- 
cended again, until it got back, he 
assures me upon his honour, to the pre- 
cise spot under the midriff, from which 
it first started. Would it had travelled 
to better purpose and given him his 
quietus, But to give you a further idea 
of this worthy, (who, by the bye, is as 
fatas Mr. B———o G——n and as robust 
as Hercules,) he is literally an ambula- 
tory medicine-chest, or walking drug- 
gist’s shop. He is never an instant 
unprovided with James’s powders, effer- 
vescent re salts of all kinds, 
concentrated essence of Jamaica gin- 
ger, soluble Cayenne, and twenty other 
things, which, not having a pharma- 
copeia at hand, I cannot now enume- 
rate. He never takes an excursion, 
were it only to Bray or Kingstown, 
without a box of Abernethy’s pills in 
his waistcoat pocket, and many a time 
I have carried Buchan’s Domestic Me- 
dicine, and Paris on Diet for him, 
through the streets of London, (where 
I have frequently had the mishap to 
meet my “malade imaginaire,”) and 
thought myself well off that he did not 
saddle me likewise with his “ Accum 
on culinary poisons,” and the works of 
Mr. St. John Long. Then there is a 
certain apparatus, much in use in 
France, but over whose virtues, even 
its name, delicacy obliges me to draw 
the curtain, without which he never 
stirs the length of his nose, All ano- 
nymous and coupled with ignominy as 
this machine is, I have panted after 
him for a full hour in the dog-days, car- 
rying it under my arm as obsequiously 
as a footman does the reticule of his 
mistress. He has also a portable pair 
of scales to regulate his daily allowance 
of food ; and this he produces were he 
only about to masticate a Naples bis- 
cuit; notes down the exact weight in a 
book he keeps for the purpose, and 
calls his “ Alimentary Register ;” and 
assures me gravely that to his delicate 
constitution—the varlet might sit for a 
picture of Samson Agonistes—an error, 
even of a decimal off a grain, might be 


fatal. Thisis, you may suppose, better 
than any farce to the damsels in the 
confectioner’s shops. I am ashamed, 
though fainting with hunger, to ask for 
a bun in any quarter of the city. They 
take me—I know it by their looks—for 
a professional care-taker of gentlemen 
out of their right minds. 

My literary bore is one of the most 
efficient officers on my staff. He is 
worse than a rack or wheel, Phalaris 
would have made him his prime minis- 
ter. How shall I give an adequate 
idea of this living instrument of torture? 
I call him literary, merely because he 
styles himself so, for of all the endow- 
ments of a writer I never could disco- 
ver that he was gifted with more than 
three—to wit, pen, ink, and paper. 
With these, however, he has achieved 
prodigies; and if not the most lumi- 
nous, he is perhaps the most voluminous 
author extant. To be sure he never 
appears in print—the publishers aud 
editors take care of that ; but it is so 
much the worse for me. If a dull 
book is a nuisance, imagine the horrors 
of dull manuscripts ; and then conceive 
the felicity of my situation who am 
compelled to read every line that this 
blockhead is pleased to write. 1 must 
peruse all his repudiated pamphlets ; I 
must wade through all his rejected ar- 
ticles; not a paragraph or letter of his 
inditing is kicked out of a newspaper 
office with contumely, but I must pore 
over at his discretion. His papers 
make a tour of all the periodicals in 
the kingdom ; but you, Editors, have an 
easy life of it; you see at a glance that 
a contribution of half a ton weight will 
not do, and you forthwith cashier it 
with one of those cant observations you 
rejoice in, such as “ Profundus is too 
deep for our pages,” or “ Lacon must 
excuse us; we never insert articles that 
we can scarcely lift.” This done, you 
throw yourselves back in your easy 
chairs, and pair your nails, or perhaps 
slumber; but it is then that my tribu- 
lations commence :—what you reject I 
must read ; nor will either indisposition 
or business excuse me. It is easy to 
say, why not pretend to read, and send 
the nonsense back pencilled here and 
there in the margin. I have tried it 
without any success. I must read or 1 
must listen. The law of the Medes 
and Persians was not more fixed. Nor 
will a cursory perusal serve; for 1 am 
actually examined, and if found defi- 
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cient in his execrable trash, woe is me! 
Never did schoolboy, dubious of a con- 
cord, so quail before the rod of an 
Etonian potentate, as I do on these 
occasions. Imagine the being asked 
your opinion, seriatim, of every line of 
an ode as long as Chevy Chase, and as 
leaden as Blackmore’s Job, or one of 
Boo Montgomery’s epics, with the cer- 
tainty, staring you in the face, of being 
punished for every mistake by a decla- 
mation of the whole passage by the 
inexorable author. Imagine too the 
monthly recurrence of this a gered 
and no security against a still more 
rapid return of such inflictions. What 
shall I do when the sphere of his lite- 
rary toils embraces the Penny Maga- 
zines, in which event my sufferings will 
be hebdomadal? 


Linquenda tellus et domus ; 
or, in the vernacular— 


Then must I quit my native strand, 
And sail for Van Diemen’s land. 


I never meet this “savant,” but he has 
a huge bundle of MSS. papers under his 
arm, obligingly designed for my perusal. 
His friendship for me is so violent that 
he always lets me have the first reading 
of all his productions. The last time 
I encountered him, he was laden with 
an essay on the poetry of metaphysics : 
he was sure I would admire it and de- 
sired, (modest gentleman !) that I would 
read it “three or four times atten- 
tively°—I quote his words—* in the 
course of the evening—longer he 
could not, he regretted, leave it in my 
hands.” Was this all? No! Sir, it 
was not all; nor even the worst part of 
it. He ended by cramming the odious 
essay into my coat pocket, without the 
slightest deference to my broad-cloth ; 
deploring, at the same time, his negli- 
gence, in not having also brought with 
him his “ Panorama of Modern Philo- 
sophy,” it would have answered so well 
for a counterpoise on the other side. 
That, I think, was considerate. You 
would have seen enough of the advan- 
tages of a good temper, if you had 
met me, that day, after the horrible ren- 
contre I have described, staggering 
along under half-a-ream of this caitiff’s 
balderdash, the union of the body and 
skirts of my new frock coat three- 
fourths repealed, and every soul that 
passed eyeing me as if I had purloined 
a cheese. 
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Then he has a score of books of his 
own poems, written in the neatest 
hand, and covered with marble paper. 
The very sight of marble paper makes 
me shudder, it is associated with so 
many atrocious lines on butterflies, odes 
to daisies, elegies on yellow-hammers, 
sonnets on Mirandoletta, and addresses 
to Mont Blanc, “ after the manner of 
Ossian.” All these enormities he lends 
with impartial liberality to all his ac- 
quaintance : on me, however, it exclu- 
sively devolves to commit his ridiculous 
effusions to memory, which, barbarous 
as they are, I cannot avoid doing, I 
hear them repeated, and read them 
oe so very frequently. The d—l 
of it is that they are "a expelling 
from my recollection all the sterling 
poetry I formerly had by heart; Milton 
and Shakspeare will soon, 1 fear, be 
wholly forgotten, and their room occu- 
pied by the drivellings of a fellow 
whose head is an actual lead-mine. 
His practice is to favour me with his 
company at tea, with two or three of 
his manuscript books in his hand ; he 
then selects some favourite piece—— 
often the address to Mount Blanc—sets 
me to recite it ; and, while I obey his 
orders, he coolly drains the tea-pot to 
the very lees, and devours all the toast 
and muffin on the table. 

Why not fling the tea-pot at his 
head, and dismiss the villain, once and 
for ever, with the classical valediction 
of “accipe calcem,” addressed to his 
seat of honour ? 

Sir, I shall send you the develope- 
ment of my cranium, taken by De 
Ville, and you will there find the only 
satisfactory answer to your question | 
have it in my power to offer. 

The next plague on my list is my 
| peg bore, and little less truculent 

e is than his literary confederate. 
You shall have a few hasty touches :— 
he prattles for ever of his political 
career, and never gives an opinion 
without staking his reputation as a 
public man upon his correctness. His 
talk is of protocols and plenipotenti- 
aries, and he is not five minutes in your 
company without hoping and trusting 
that his principles are too well known 
to need explanation ; a fellow, I pro- 
test solemnly, without talents to ad- 
minister the affairs of Ireland’s Eye— 
who could not tell you the difference 
between a Jacobin and a Jacobite, and 
who once, in my own hearing, expres- 
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sed his belief, that the American Tariff 
was a species of opossum. A few 
years ago he was called to the 
chair at a county meeting, where, in 
consequence of a tremendous hurricane, 
not half a dozen persons were present; 
some wag, acquainted with his extra- 
ordinary asinine endowments, compli- 
mented him on the fervour of his: pa- 
triotic zeal, which a ride of twenty 
miles in a pelting snow storm had failed 
to cool ;. the, dunce’s ambition took 
fire; and he has ever since considered 
himself. as a public character, and 
spoken. of himself as the property of 
his: country, Although, perhaps, no 
cabinet ;minister is more, profoundly 
ignorant, he looks on himself as nothing 
less: than a statesman, and laments 
daily the want of “a master mind,” an 
expression always in his mouth, at the 
helm of affairs. He prefaces remarks 
that would discredit Lord <Althorp 
with—* to take an enlarged view of 
the question”—or, “to go to the bottom 
of the subject,’"—or, “to look at: the 
matter with the eye of a philosopher ;” 
and I am, of course, the favoured in- 
dividual to whom he imparts his vast 
views; nor do I get my enlighten- 
ment gratis; every new ray Costs: me 
a coat-button, or a fee to the doctor. 
He will detain me an hour on a gusty 
day on Carlisle-bridge, or at the con- 
vergence of half a dozen streets, to in- 
form me that, by putting things toge- 
ther, and looking sharply into’ passing 
events, he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion ; he should not wonder if 1 was 
startled at the boldness of it—that the 
Whigs have sunk into contempt, or 
that Lord Anglesea’s talents for go- 
vernment are not of the first-rate order, 
or that Lord John Russel is not agreat 
man, or some other observation equally 
original, and beyond the reach of or- 
dinary intellects. The last piece of 
information, relative to the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces, cost me a theu- 
matic fever. To do the rogue justice, 
however, he is strenuous and unremit- 


ting in his vocation; he never for a 
moment lays aside the public character 
—although Homer occasionally nods, 
my political bore never does, If he is 
not an agitator, he is at least always in 
agitation ; and though he is too ab- 
surd to be often permitted to make a 
motion, his life may truly be said to be 
a perpetual one, for there is not a 
meeting within a dozen leagues of his 
residence, having the remotest re- 
ference to politics, at which he is not 
to be seen securing a place, often three 
or four hours before there is the least 
chance of the proceedings being com- 
menced ; and, * heu, miserande puer !” 
nine times out of ten I am to be seen 
by his side, although, if there is one 
thing on earth which is to me more 
detestable than another, it is the tumult 
and confusion of a public meeting. 
How I tremble at the thoughts of a 
general election! So far from thinking 
septennial parliaments too long, from 
the bottom of my heart I wish some 
worthy member would bring in a bill 
to make parliaments everlasting, for a 
general election is the highest festival 
to this busy blockhead; he is then in 
the zenith of enjoyment, I, m the 
nadir of distress and affliction. Our 
faces are better known on twenty hust- 
ings, than ‘than those of the sheriffs, 
assessors, or agents. I never take off 
my clothes ; it is life inthe maelstroom, 
or existence amongst the spokes of a 
water-wheel. Heaven deliver me from 
a general election! 

Such, Sir, are a few specimens of the 
bores of: my acquaintance ; such the 
daily life, or rather the daily dying of 
an easy'man. Many interesting mem- 
bers of the same horrid family remain 
unpourtrayed. If I am lucky enough 
not to bore your readers with the pre- 
sent article, I shall resume next month 
my'sad story, always provided that I 
survive the Catch Club, or that the 
present parliament does not go off sud- 
denly. 
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Anp so, Anthony, you have the auda- 
city to ask me for all 7 precious ma- 
nuscripts, and at one fell swoop to re- 
sign all the Kus to be gained by a 
“Quarto on Holland, Belgium,” &e: 
issued to the expectant world by the 
Autocrat of Albemarle-street, and re- 
viewed in Mag. by Anthony Poplar. 
You have the cool impudence to re- 
quest me to commit a literary felo de se, 
and die that you may benefit. Verily, 
modesty is not the distinguishing attri- 
bute of Editors in these days. How- 
some-dever, as Timothy Tugmutton 
says, there is a lurking feeling about 
my heart, that your subscribers’ list 
affords a better chance of being known 
to the reading world, than if I launched 
my little bark upon the waters, wanting 
the steadying power of your name ; 
besides, ever and anon fears cross my 
soul, that Tours are not saleable—and 
above all, I am too lazy to fill up the 
intervals in my journal in such manner 
as to form a connected travel. All 
these considered, I shall give way to 
7 good nature, and in the generosity 
of my heart, present you for your be- 
nefit such things as may be useful to 
ou. I only promise, that here you 
fies the bare incidents, observations, 
anecdotes, and other parts of the fabric 
of all travels. I have to each to add 
descriptions, all moralisings, sentimen- 
talisings, poetisings ; in short, I furnish 
only the materiel, and, in the words of 
my grandmother's recipe for making 
pudding, “leave every one to sweeten 
to taste.” I therefore request that all 
your readers may have this number of 
the Magazine bound with six pages of 
letter paper to each one of the print, 
and thus afford room, to the young 
lady “just come from the schoolery,” 
to add the culled and favourite pas- 
sages of Byron; that the milliner’s 
’prentice may write therein the senti- 
mental fancies of her heart ; the bench 
of bishops thunder forth against the 
immorality of the day ; the diplomatist 
set down his thoughts on the political 
welfare of kingdoms; and each and 
every one of these classes be delighted 
with the effort of my pen, judging it 
Vor. II. 


good, from the reflective glory of their 
own remarks. What led me to travel 
was sheer idleness. Obliged to trans- 
act business in London at two periods, 
at an interval of some weeks, and not 
wishing to stay in town for the heats of 
June, and equally unwilling to return 
to Ireland, only to leave it again, I 
determined to go as far on the great 
northern beaten track as time would 
allow, see all a travel as well as 
could be, and be home by a certain 
day. Having the good luck to meet 
a brace of wild Irishmen, like myself, 
at a loss what to do, I inoculated them 
with an anti-London influenza, admi- 
nistered a strong dose of sight-seeing 
desire, and succeeded in working them 
up to a fever of Continental rabidness, 
taking which at the flood, I 

that they should have their rts 
signed, their trunks packed, and them- 
selves on board the “ Lord Liverpool” 
at the Tower stairs, before this tide 
should change. We staid long on 
deck, looking at a fire somewhere in 
the regions of Bermondsey. These 
new fire brigades play the wind as well 
as the water, with any picturesque fire 
by night. No sooner is a house in a 
good “ low” than pipe and bucket, hose 
and engine are in request. An hour’s 
work, and you have nothing but a heap 
of steaming ruins. Why if a man 
wanted to take the effect at one dash, 
he can only get as far as the neutral 
tint of the clouds, and has just put the 
cake of fire colour into the glass of 
water, and prepared for the sublime, 
when—whiz—all is darkness. One as 
well might stand on Waterloo Bridge, 
and hope to sketch the portrait of a 
sky rocket from Vauxhall, as paint a 
fire in London from “the life.” 

The fire had hardly done blazing, 
when our attention was caught by 
another very striking scene, but of a 
very different class from the fire. I[t 
may be tame now, but I can assure you 
that it tolled with great effect at the 
time. I allude to the clocks chiming 
midnight,—a sound — of the 
mixed natures of a charity school and 
a Dutch concert—resembling the latter, 
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inasmuch as every steeple rings forth 
its own tune, varying from the “old 
hundred” to the last Mazourka; and 
being comparable to the former, as the 
deep tone of St. Paul’s commencing, 
and the various parishes going after as 
fast as possible, always reminded me 
of a clerk and his school repeating the 
responses, the unison of the whole 
being broken by a race between some 
unlucky urchins for the Amen. 

When we got on board we held a 
council of war,.as to the possibility of 
obtaining berths, when, lo! ye, the 
main cabin was full to | suffocation. 
Made to contain twenty, above sixty 
had obtained what the steward called 
“ accommodation,” #..e. on the tables, 
or chairs, two in a berth, &c ; which 
scene not being pleasing, we went for- 
ward to the cabin in those regions, 
where we found a chance of two pigeon 
holes for three persons. Oh! the de- 
light, the luxury of being short. Heaven 
help you, Anthony, if you had to pig 
where my length—Anglice shortness— 
was comfortably stowed ; and I was in, 
and half ‘asleep, . without any bed- 
clothes, when a long six foot hero, 
who had looked down on. my humble 
altitude, came in, and calling vocifer- 
ously for the mate, demanded “ No. 4.” 
* Here, Sir,” said the semi-merman, 

inting to a hole. much like a band- 

x with the front out. “ That!” 
shouted the unhappy giant, “Good 
heavens! I could never enter that, 
and I have not been in bed for 
five nights ;” and he was quite right. 
As well might a Giraffe enter a mouse- 
trap as that young Titan get into that 
hole, And there I lay, in all the snug- 
ness of five feet nothing, knees to my 
chin, and coiled like a hedge-hog, and 
awoke not unti) we were in the Nore. 
Away we went, splashing with the 
tide, the boxes on the shores running 
like mad towards town. “ There’s 
Margate,” and in an hour it was out of 
sight. The whole coast went by, as in 
a panorama, but as if the moving ma- 
chinery was at a gallop. Oh, Anthony, 
just imagine a mad steam coach! it 
would beat the “walking leg” and the 
German to boot, all to nothing. There 
is something sublimely horrible in the 
idea. We passed many a frigate, and 
far far away lay the Downs, with many 
a ship moored, “ her tall sails shivering 
in the wind,” and: many a black-eyed 
Susan ;—hang sentiment. The deck 


presented a lively scene at this period. 
Chess and backgammon were in re- 
quest—here a party were preparing for 
a tour by reading The Childe—others 
were hunting out their course in huge 
= not very certain whether Rome 
or Moscow was the capital of Sicily. 
Two or three couple flirted assidu- 
ously—our party lay on the deck, in 
the sun, discussing the church reform 
bill, and some brandy and water ; and 
all went.on well and smoothly for some 
time. About half way we spanked 
over.a bank famous for fishing. We 
must certainly have astonished the tur- 
bot and haddock not a little. I dare 
say they felt like a German peasant, 
when the wild huntsman and his jagers 
tallyho over his head after an invi- 
sible fox, with imperceptible dogs, and 
horses which are not, al full gallop on 
an imaginary road. I wish we. had 
such a work as the “ Recollections of a 
Cod-fish,”—it is a desideratum in lite- 
rature. We presently came into a 
most confounded fog, which continued 
till we got to where Ostend ought to 
be, and a breeze got up, and the sea 
was not long in following the example, 
and then, Anthony, the people. began 
to be very nasty, and there was an 
omnipresent quality required in the 
steward, and the brandy and water was 
all consumed, and—but I'll say no more 
about it, for even now the table seems 
to roll, and I have a savour as of 
engine tallow in my nostrils—faugh. 
At last the fog “lifted,” and the pilot 
sung out cheerily that he had “ made” 
the land, much to our joy, for we began 
to suspect that we should have to stay 
out all night, in such a packet and in 
such numbers, that no force short of a 
Bramah press could get us stowed. 
We soon went up the harbour, along- 
side the rows of battery, in a few mi- 
nutes were on the quay, our luggage 
and passports sent to the custom-house, 
and ourselves to the Waterloo Hotel. 
Before. I let you go to the hotel, I 
shall keep you a few minutes to look 
at that large ship coming up the har- 
bour,—how accurately like Cooper's 
description of the man of war in the 
“ Pilot,” breaking through the haze ;— 
there are the same “wreathing mists,” 
and “tall } mids of fog,” and the 
vessel itsel! fooking like a giant. Ser 


thing is magnified. That fishing sm 
looks as some “ tall ammiral,” and that 
Dutch built brig is towering hundreds 
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of feet over our heads. The very sen- 
tinels on the ramparts appear of a de- 
cent size. On the whole, I think it 
rather -an improvement to the town; 
for all the bad, distant, dirty parts are 
hidden, and nothing revealed to sight 
but what is close and passably clean. 

Nothing human is_perfect—not 
even the brilliant inventions of a Watt. 
A steam boat may give you certainty 
as to the length of your agony, but to 
the roll and pitch of a sail vessel, super- 
adds the horrible quiver peculiar to 
itself. I can only compare it to being 
tied Mazeppa-wise on a gigantic blue- 
bottle fly—bus—bus—whis—-whis— 
bus ; but the worst is, that when you 
step on shore, you still retain what the 
ladies call the “ steam-packetyness,” 
and the very terra firma is seemingly 
alllicted with an ague, 

Ostend is a curious town, and its 
curiosity to strangers is much increased 
by its being the first spot of “foreign 
land” on which they place their foot. 
Every thing tells you that you are not 
in England : the harbour is lined with 
long ranges of ramparts pierced for 
musquetry, the quay crowded with 
short, little, insignificant looking, shako- 
wearing soldiery, mixed here and there 
with a civilian, the latter being far the 
smaller portion of the parties assembled 
to see our landing; turn where you 
will, you see or hear something strange 
or astounding ; our remarks on this 
were broken by the commissionaire of 
the hotel, who came to beat up for 
customers, him we followed, and after 
some time dinner was served, but so 
slowly and scantily, that we had ample 
time to obtain a fresh appetite between 
every dish. This great operation being 
performed, we adjourned to the streets, 
in order to see the lions of the place ; in 
every part the people were employed 
in setting tall, thin, broom-like, fire- 
poles in rows at either side of the 
street, at intervals of about ten feet, 
we guessed that this was for some 
saint, but on enquiry found that all 
this extemporé arborescence was in 
honour of Leopold, who was on a tour 
through his extensive dominions, in 
order to show himself to his loyal and 
brave people, and to the éxercise of 
the journey hoping to add the pleasure 
of the expected “ vivas.” To our 
eyes the preparations appeared heart- 
less and the populace seemed to look 
at the poles more with eyes of affec- 
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tion, as fire-wood for their winter 
store, than as any sincere testimony of 
their love and loyalty. There are 
some curious paintings on the church, 
and we lamented the duskiness which 
prevented our examination of them ; 
we then proceeded along the docks, or 
canals, much to the offence of our nasal 
organs—for know ye, that Ostend is a 
fishing town, and salt fish is a food 
much in vogue amongst her inhabi- 
tants, and the natural co’ uence is, 
that “there is an ancient and fish-like 
smell,” pervading the atmosphere of 
this reputable post. Darkness drove 
us home, when, behold, all the beds 
were full, and not.even room for a 
“shake-down,” until a party should 
leave the parlour; we were almost 
overpowered with sleep, in consequence 
of our last night's bad rest, and often 
did we pray that these unreasonable 
topers would vanish from their floor, 
but our prayers were. fruitless, until 
near twelve o’clock when they went off 
to roost, and we took possession of the 
pee which, in the short interval 
petween the evacuation and re-ocew' 
tion, had undergone some cleanst 
process. Here we received a fres 
notification, that we were not in Eng- 
land, I was preparing myself. for 
sleep, and had taken off some of my 
pedal garments, when a sketch of Ant- 
werp caught my view on the opposite 
wall—anxious to see a drawing of a 
place which we were so soon to visit, I 
Jumped up and run across, and after 
feasting my eyes returned to my couch. 
Oh! Anthony, only conceive my hot- 
ror when I found my feet covered with 
sand, and the variety of Dutch filthi- 
ness which smoaking produces, it was 
very nasty, and it cost me some time 
and some basins of water to refit myself 
to my taste. Of the beds all I can 
say is, that the linen throughout my 
peregrination was exquisitely clean and 
white—nothing further of note occurred 
at Ostend, conent, the ordeal of the 
custom-house ; I had always been 
brought up in the wholesome fear of 
such myrmidons of state, and certainly 
walked down to the meeting, not with- 
out some qualms, not of conscience, for 
I was no smuggler, but of laziness, lest 
they should make me repack my trunk ; 
I do not now recollect the exact form, 
but it must have been very slight, for I 
find the affair characterised in my log 
as “all humbug. I in the morning 
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paid the bills, both public and private, 

t on board the barge for Bruges at 
five, and away we went at the sober 
pace of four and.a half miles per hour, 
and floating on one of the best canals 
in Europe, being able to carry a vessel 
of four hundred tons. A _track-boat 
must be to an invalid or thoroughly 
idle fellow, one of the pleasantest con- 


veyances in the world, but I confess, 
that it is too monotonous, too hum- 
drum for me, a /itt/e quiver of a steamer 
would be a decided advantage. The 
gave ns breakfast on board ; suc 
coffee—real “café au lait,”—the first I 
had ever tasted, and it certainly was 
superior to any in this country ; then 
I Fad a Flemish lady to look at, rather 
pretty at first—too fixed looking at 
the second glance, and at the third I 
absolutely wished for a pin, wherewith 
to make | change the marble rigidit 
of her face ; still she was better wo 
ae at than the horrid country 
through which we were being pulled— 
flat, swampy, low, faggy fields, and in this 
state did it remain until we had chang- 
ed horses half-way between Ostend 
and Bruges, when a few trees and 
cottages served as a variety to the 
pallid and tired eye. We did not stop 
at Bruges, but on mounting a diligence 
drove through the town and just 
caught the barge for Ghent ; in Bruges 
there were many signals of rejoicings 
for Leo—-cannon and augue sy» 
which signified how glad the soldiery 
were to see their renowned king— 
fiddles, flowers, and flags, to represent 
the joyous feelings of the “nobility,” 
but little beyond this outward show; 
in spite of the roar of artillery, which 
announced the near approach of “ Le 
Roi,” we had a respectable crowd, 
to witness our departure, and the rarity 
“a real king” could not break up the 
excitement of the every day packet- 
boat, Eheu/—we had a Ties of 
the tower of Notre Dame, very 
high, and at a distance it is noble 
looking, but when close to it, the brick 
work takes greatly from the effect ; it 
is too obviously a congregation of 
littlenesses ever to be able to compete 
with the solid grandeur of our mins- 
ters—what I say once, I say for all, at 
least for all towers of this earthen build. 
When we went on board the Ghent 
barge, we had a huge and multifarious 
collection of human animals, quantities 
of soldiers, who had accompanied Leo- 


old from Ghent or some other town, 
ots of women and children, which 


latter were stuffed by their mammas with 
bread and butter, or rather (to use the 
major quantity first) butter and bread, 
a fat friar or two, plenty of smoking 
boors, some pretty market girls, and a 
few gentlemen. All these speedily 
adjourned to dinner, which in the main 
cabin was long, tedious, and imitative 
of French—here again shocked by the 
horrible custom of eating fiish, flesh, 
and fowl, with the same knife and fork. 
After an hour being spent at dinner, 
we came from below, merely exchang- 
ing the stewing of the cabin for the 
broiling of the decks. We are still 
passing through this same dull flat, and 
the country covered with wood so 
dense as to prevent the sight from 
penetrating many yards. On either 
side there is little to look at ; the new 
baby-house looking cottages ro 
of all colours, the huge heaps of wood, 
and picturesque forms of the wood- 
cutters ; the luxuriance of the crops are 
all good, and sometimes even border 
on the beautiful but the eternal same- 
ness is terrible—a few miles would 
sicken any one but a Fleming. The 
level of the ground is such, that from 
Ostend to Ghent, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, there is not a single lock— 
oh! any money for “a good hill.” 
These passage boats, or * Track- 
schyts,” as they call them, are very 
neat and clean in their accommoda- 
tion, and are drawn by four or six 
horses, attached by pairs to the top of 
a mast—not as with us to the gunnel. 
They are also wonderfully cheap ; I 
got from Ostend to Bruges for three 
franes, including breakfast, and really 
are a very luxurious method of travel- 
ling ; and if they would travel fast 
would be perfection. From the in- 
tense heat acting on the stagnant 
canals, there is an unpleasant effluvia, 
which will, in process of time, be hor- 
rible ; in some of the recesses of the 
sides, the water is almost green and 
covered with a filthy skim; yet the 
eople on the banks seem to use it; 
it is also used in the boats for culinary 
purposes. I am glad that I did not 
see it before dinner. We passed many 
huge boats laden with coal ; we mea- 
sured one which we saw at Ghent, and 
found it 140 feet long by 12 wide, and 
this was not a very large one. We 
arrived at Ghent at 4 o’clock in the 
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afternoon, and at once went to the 
“ Hotel de Vienné, and having made 
our toilette, crossed the street to the 
church of Notre Dame. Every thing 
here was in a state of preparation for 
celebrating mass before the king, and 
the rich furniture added much to the 
effect ; the choir is surrounded with 
pillars of the purest white marble, and 
was ornamented with a profusion of 
gilding, some paintings and tubs of 
orange trees on every step. We were 
much. struck with the attitude of a 
common man, one of the lower orders, 
who was kneeling before the crucifix, 
with his arms crossed on his breast, 
and an expression of woe-begone sor- 
row and sin on his face, which, had it 
been transferred to canvass, would have 
made the fortune of a painter. We, of 
course, seemed to take no notice of 
him. At six we were ejected from the 
cathedral, and turned on the streets 
for amusement, where we found ample 
employment for our legs and eyes; we 
by accident stumbled on one of the 
greatest curiosities of the town, an im- 
mense mortar-cannon, from which, in- 
stead of balls, huge stones had been 
thrown ; its formation, as well as an- 
tiquity, render it deserving of notice ; 
it is above twelve feet long, and made 
of bars of iron welded lengthways, and 
hooped outside with ribs of the same 
metal ; there is no carriage, but the 
gun is mounted on three blocks of 
stone about five feet high—in short 
put up in regular curiosity fashion. 
Proceeding in our rambles, we came 
to the Maison de Ville, part of which 
is a splendid specimen of the florid 
Gothic. It is not my intention to 
write every thing we saw ; for descrip- 
tion of this noble building we refer you 
to Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, a book 
which we found useful, and as true as 
such generally are. Being evening, 
we could not obtain entrance to the 
apartments, which appeared fine. We 
then directed our steps towards the 
“ Place des Armes,” the great pro- 
menade of the lower and middle orders, 
and took several turns, looking at the 
rather handsome girls. It struck us 
that there is less disparity amongst 
the grades of society here than in Eng- 
land, and the beauty more equally dis- 
tributed than with us. All the class 
of shopkeepers, that with us are pas- 
sable, were here absolutely pretty, tight 
slim ankles, capital eyes, generally 
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black—the killing colour, Anthony— 
very expressive when mild, but the 
deuce when the owners are wicked. 
Ah me, experientia docet! plenty of 
good figures; in short, every consti- 
tuent part of beauty was here in abun- 
dance ; but still there was no beauty— 
all well-looking, but none of those elee- 
trifying creatures, a glance of whose 
eyes at once slays dead, When the 
“ place,” began to empty of its prome- 
naders, we returned to our hotel by 
another route, passing the new univer- 
sity. A noble front of the Corinthian 
order, with eight pillars—in a-word,a 
copy of the Pantheon, so» you have 
the picture at once. It is built on the 
site ofthe church ofthe Jesuits,some time 
since suppressed. Got home tired, but 
could not sleep on account of some mag- 
nificent lightening, which, im light-blue 
flashes, or rather streams, threw out the 
tower of the cathedral and belfry of 
St. Bavon in splendid relief. I sat up, 

long looking at this sight, and listening 
to the sweet “ carrillons,” which chimed 

every seyen minutes, and played the 

quick movement of Rossini’s “ All 

idea” every hour; the bad effect of 

the bass beils, continuing their tone too 

long was not here perceptible, I suppose 

on account of their being hung so very 

far from the ground. At length we 

drowned all care in balmy sleep, &c. 

When we got up one fine morning 

in order to mount the diligence for 
Antwerp, we had an amusing'-instance 

of association of ideas. A gentleman 
was in the coffee-room endeavouring to 
make the gargon understand his wants, 
but in vain ; the poor waiter struggled 
and grimaced, and poimted-to various 
eatales on the table ; but no, the other 
party did not want food, “he had 
breakfasted, thank ye ;” his wants were 
something, the name of which, as he 
pronounced it, was utterly unintelligible. 
At last losing all patience, he flung 
on his hat, stalked out of the room, 
bellowing out a good old English oath 
“ d—n the tower of Bubel;” his. want 
of the unknown article being thus traced 
by a rapid train of circumstances to the 
confusion of tongues at this celebrated 
edifice. Laughing heartily at this bolt 
of English feeling, we mounted the 
coupé of the diligence and away we 
went, bound for Antwerp. The first 
brace of miles out of Ghent we passed 
through a great horse fair, both sides 
of the road being lined with noble 
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beasts of the Flemish breed, hollow- 
backed, fat, heavy, good-humoured 
looking brutes, all in the finest condi- 
tion, and admirably suited for the’ slow 
work in which they are used. At half- 
past one we urrived at the banks of the 
Scheldt, about two miles above An- 
twerp. The regular road had been 
across the low country to the Tete de 
Flanders, exactly opposite the city, 
but: when old Chassé eut the Dyke, the 
whole country and this road were inun- 
dated; we therefore took boat, and 
with one ebb tide dropped down to the 
quay, landed, delivered our passports, 
and went to the Hotel du Grand La- 
bacereur. The road from Ghent was 
in some parts absolutely beautiful, 
tivalling in richness and planting the 
finest parts of England, but all flat. 
Otten did we exclaim at the cursed 
pavé which prevents all conversation, 
rest, and sleep, the incessant rumble is 
horrible, and but for the shade of the 
coupé we should have been roasted to 
a cinder. Nothing remarkable on the 
road except the multitude of soldiers 
marching from Antwerp to Namur, not 
in companies, or even in twos or threes, 
but one by one, straggling, in all parts 
of the road, and now and then a to- 
bacco-smoking officer tramping by him- 
self through the’ sandy sides of the 
pavé; the whole order of march seemed 
to be, that they were to muster at a 
certain place by a certain hour, but the 
ways and means left to the diseretion 
of each individual. Got a capital din- 
ner at our hotel, and wine super-ex- 
cellent, then took a guide and pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the late siege. 
A few prefatory remarks may not be 
unacceptable to my readers. 

Antwerp has ever held a distinguished 
station amongst the cities of Europe. 
Even now, in her declining days, much 
of her ancient splendour may be traced, 
in the size of the streets and the stately 
grandeur of her buildings, both public 
and private. Her docks are silent wit- 
nesses of that commerce which searchéd 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Her 
churches. shew the wealth of former 
times, when monkish superstition and 
Popish — eould extract from the 
monied Burgher the enormous sums 
necessary for such erections. ‘She was 
famous for the schools of art founded 
within her walls ; and she can still at- 
traet the votaries of genius, to pay the 
admiration due to such ; and above all, 
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she can boast the master effort of 
Rubens,—“* The Descent from the 
Cross !” 
This city has severely felt the rising 
eg ome of her rival, Amsterdam ; 
er population, which in her glory 
amounted to 120,000, now scarcely ex- 
ceeds the half of that sum, and were 
a stranger to make an estimate of what 
she has been, from what she is, he 
would rank her very low amongst the 
commercial cities of the world. The 
city is situated on the right bank of the 
Scheldt, and the river itself affords all 
facilities for intercourse with the world 
—broad and deep, its banks low, so as 
not to intercept the winds, The high 
value which was placed upon this city 
may be estimated from the vast fortifi- 
cations which have been thrown up for 
her defence. These works, on the 
land side, consist of nine irregular fronts, 
on the north-east is situated the Fort du 
Nord,a pentagonal work not quite a mile 
from the city. The defence on the ex- 
tremerightis formed by the citadel,which 
is a pentagon with a front of 1,100 feet ; 
the bastions are placed in the following 
order—next the river are those of 
«The Duke,” and “ Alva,” towards the 
city is “ Fernando,” in a south-easterly 
direction is * Toledo,” and “ Pacioto” 
faces south west, or nearly so. There 
are also two /unettes, one called “ Fort 
Keil” in advance between the bastions 
“ Pacioto” and “ The Duke,” the se- 
cond “ Fort St. Laurent,” is situated 
in front of the demi lune, between bas- 
tions “ Toledo” and “ Pacioto.” Had 
this fortress been built in an open plain, 
there would have been a lunette between 
every pair of bastions, but in this case 
it was unnecessary. The river runs 
close to the first mentioned pair, and 
therefore renders any lunette in that 
quarter unnecessary. ‘The town comes 
close to the demi-lune between the bas- 
tions “ Alva” and “ Fernando,” and the 
defences of the city join the citadel 
between “ Toledo” and “ Pacioto ;” 
hence it is evident that the only facés 
left unprotected, were those on which 
the lunettes were projected. This 
noble specimen of military science was 
built in the year 1567, by the cele- 


brated Alva, in order to hold the city 
in check, but since that period, the 
works have undergone many improve- 
ments, and have been rendered capa- 
ble of a defence much more protracted 
and bloody than that from whieh they 
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have lately suffered. The only other 
thing which I have to premise is, that 
about 700 yards from the citadel, in an 
easterly direction, and attached to the 
defences of the town, is “ Fort Monte~ 
bello.” Having occasion hereafter to 
mention this fort, I have thought it 
well to give its relative position. 

As we sailed down the Scheldt, we 
passed some ruinous buildings, but re- 
marked nothing very particular. We 
were all agog for the citadel. We pic- 
tured to ourselves .a lofty building, 
frowning awefully upon the city and 
adjacent country ; we. had painted the 
rampart bristling with cannon, the mas- 
sive gates and drawbridges and moats ; 
in short just such a fortress as one 
might read of in olden romances. Hea- 
ven help our ignorance, we knew little 
about the matter, At last our impati- 
ence could wait no longer, and we ad- 
dressed some Belgian officers who were 
in the boat, and requested to be shewn 
the citadel, They looked at us with 
mouths aghast, and one pointing with 
his pipe to a mound of grass, signified 
that that was “the citadel.” I never 
got such a shock ; just such a thing as 
a parcel of schoolboys would take in 
an hour. But [I little knew what sci- 
ence and skill was manifested in that 
work, I could then form no estimate 
of the caution to be used in approach- 
ing such an innocent looking spot ; but 
I can say that I came away from the 
inspection of the works with very diffe- 
rent notions of their strength than 
those I had entertained at my first in- 
troduction to them, The ruins which 
we passed were those of the entrepot 
and arsenal, burned and battered by 
Chassé in the revolution of 1830 ; the 
prison also shared the same fate. By 
a bribe of a few sous we obtained en- 
trance to the ruins of the entrepot, 
from whence a good view may be had 
of the remains of those slips and dock- 
yards which were erected here by Na- 
poleon, These are now overgrown 
with grass and weeds, and but little is 
seen to mark the spot where this man 
hoped to furnish means for crushing 
the naval power of Great Britain. The 
court yard of the arsenal was filled with 
the “ munitions of war,” and no bribe 
could induce the sentries to allow us to 
pom we stood, however, at the gate 
ooking at some of the shells of the 
monster mortar, which lay close to us ; 
they bear about the same proportion to 
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a eommon shell that a twentyfour- 
pounder does. to a musket-ball ; the 
battering train was also here, or at least 
art of it, and some of the guns used 
in the defence of the citadel. The 
equivalent to our “ move on there” sent 
us off from our sights, and we crossed 
the esplanade between the town and 
the citadel, throwing many a longing 
glance at the latter, to which, alas, we 
could obtain no admission, This espla- 
nade was made during the siege, neu- 
tral ground, as had any of. the ap- 
proaches of the French been made on 
it, the fire of the Dutch against such 
might have injured the city. Here 
the “ Commissionaire” commenced his 
anecdotes, the truth of which I am b 
no means bound to defend. “ itell 
the tale as it was told to me.” Shortly 
after the revolution of 1830, a drunken 
man from the city came on the espla- 
nade, and fired a pistol at the sentry 
on the top of the works ; he instantly 
returned the fire, and shot the brave 
Antwerpian dead. So fearful were the 
peapte of Chassé, after the specimen 
e had given them by burning the 
stores, &c, that they kept the body of 
their townsman, where he fell, for six 
days, and finally took him away by 
night. Our guide, who was a bit of an 
Orangist, said the citizens were afraid 
to do anything to vex “ Old Bayonette” 
as they termed: Chassé, lest he should 
give them a second edition of 1830, 
when the shells flew rather plentifully 
to be pleasant, into the town. We 
then proceeded to the head of the first 
peomen at Fort Montebello, whereby 
angs a tale. This fort was in the 
possession of the Belgians, and a striet 
neutrality was enforced upon all the 
soldiery of that army. Chassé said he 
would not fire on the fort unless the 
neutrality was broken by the Belgians. 
The French immediately took advan- 
tage of this agreement and built their 
first battery close under Montebello, 
and when they opened their fire, the 
Dutch of course returned it. Some of 
their shot and shells fell in Montebello, 
which could not. by any possibility be 
prevented ; but up rose the Belgians— 
declared the neutrality broken, and 
commenced a fire upon the citadel. from 
no less than six twentyfour-pounders 
and three howitzers, altogether a shab- 
by affair. 
The parallels being filled up, and 
only to be traced by the sandy soil, we 
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did not think it necessary to follow all 
their zigzags, but at once proceeded 
to the site of the breaching battery. 
After a little “parlezvouzing” with a 
sentry who looked wicked, and who 
had shouted the nasty “on ne passe 
pas ici,” on our approach to the glacis, 
we got opposite the breach, and there 
I received my first ideas of the force 
of a battery erected for such purposes. 
The muzzles of the guns were within 
<a shot of the wall, and = were 
red by salvos of three, each ball being 
twenty-four pounds weight. The effect 
was very curious. Standing on the top 
of where the battery had been, we 
looked down into the fosse, which 
although ninety feet wide, was half 
filled with the earth, crumbled down 
from the rampart, the remainder of the 
ditch would, in the event of the storm- 
ing have been filled with fascines, or 
bundles of branches, thrown into the 
water Exactly opposite us was the 
breach itself, about 100 feet wide, and 
divided into three or four compartments 
by the huge “ counterforts,” or what 
in common building would be called 
“ binders,” which run at right angles to 
the face of the wall, and serve to keep 
it from falling outwards. These were 
still standing, bat would have been 
destroyed in a few hours had the citadel 
not surrendered. The top of the wall, 
ot “ crest,” was also remuining, ‘but it 
also must soon have crumbled into the 
ditch. . Your readers will recollect that 
it was in the eastern flank of the bas- 
tion of “ Toledo” that the breach was 
made, and it was commanded by that 
part of the flank of “ Fernando” whieh 
faced the breach. In this flank ‘the 
Dutch had a battery of eight guns, 
which if not silenced would sweep ‘the 
ditch ‘to be crossed by the storming 
party. Against this flank of “ Fer- 
nando” the French had erected ‘a bat- 
tery at right angles to the’ breaching 
battery, but with little effect, ‘the 
Dutch in fact had done more injury to 
this “ counter battery” than they had 
suffered from it. Here there were se- 
veral things to be effected before’ the 
breach could be reported practicable ; 
the fire from “ Fernando” to be silenced, 
the “ binders” of the wall to be levelled, 
the crest of the parapet to be tumbled 
into the ditch, and the fascines to be 
laid before the infantry could possibly 
leave the trenches, with any hope of 
success. It would have occupied many 


hours before these could be finished, 
and when the French had got’ to the 
top they were still far from having taken 
the ¢itadel; the pallisades’ and © en- 
trenchments were to be overcome, and 
had the Dutch resolved on a bloody 
resistance, their enemies would not 
have found it quite such “ une prome- 
nade de quinze jours” as they had 
boasted it would turn out. 

There was a beautiful piece of engi- 
neering opposite this breach which 
much pleased us; I allude to the tun- 
nel cut at the edge of the’ fosse, in 
order to permit the French troops to 
reach the fascines in the ditch without 
being exposed to the fire of the gar- 
rison. So beautifully was this executed, 
that the bottom of the tunnel was pre- 
cisely brought to the level of the water, 
although the sappers worked without 
seeing the ditch. The tunnel was six 
feet square, supported by huge ‘beams 
inside, and run in a gentle slope 'to the 
fosse, the wall of the “ countersearp” 
or side of the fosse. furthest from’ the 
citadel, was left standing, but ready ina 
moment to be levelled before the rush 
of the storming party. 

Having minutely examined the 
breach, we proceeded to the mine in 
St. Laurent. Battering had been tried 
on this fort, but found too slow; the 
engineers, therefore, resolved to try a 
mine, and for this purpose two’ men 
were sent across the ditch in the night, 
but from the excessive hardness of the 
brick, the attempt was in vain. The 
next night they tried again, and after 
incredible labour, succeeded in lodging 
twenty pounds of powder. The fatigue 
was enormous, for no more than two 
men could work at atime. Often did 
they wish to return; and the mine 
would have proceeded slowly, had not 
a “ vivandiere,” named Antomette Mo- 
ran, faced the dangers of the passage, 
and frequently carried over wine and 
refreshments to the miners under the 
wall. Roused by her courage, the 
men worked well, and in the second 
night effected the mine. Antoinette 
afterwards received the cross of honor 
for her deeds. She was, I believe, a 
native of Antwerp, and one of those 
class of ores who were selected to 
attend the troops on duty in the 
trenches, and deal out spirits, wine, 
&c. There are a certain number of 
these females allotted to each regi- 
ment. I cannot describe them better 
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than in the words of an English officer 
who was an eye witness. of the siege.* 
“ They are dressed in a uniform cor- 
responding generally to that of the re- 
giment... A light blue or French gre 

spencer, fitting close to the shape, wit 

three rows of small brass buttons in 
front, a petticoat and drawers, or rather 
trowsers of red cloth, and laced boots, 
a man’s oiled-skin hat, with the number 
of the regiment on it, and a brass plate 
on the arm, with the name of the indi- 
vidual, There was an air of smartness, 
and occasionally of coquetry about 
them, and at the same, time a very 
passable decorum of manner, far re- 
moved from the the notion generally 
entertained of a ‘camp follower.” The 
inborn taste for dress of a Frenchwo- 
man. triumphed over the near approach 
of their costume to the male attire. 
The smart set of the hat—the gigot 
sleeves—the dustle—the scantiness of 
the petticoat, with other little feminine 
arrangements, redeemed them from any 
masculine appearance. They were to 
be seen with their baskets, of provi- 
sions in every part the trenches, and at 
a later period even in, the breaching 
battery; and one of their tribe emi- 
nently distinguished herself on several 
occasions by her courage and huma- 
nity.” The. French. were much an- 
noyed at this outpost not .having been 
sooner taken, he “quinze jours” 
were expired, and only one of the ex- 
ternal defences had fallen. They were 
still more cut to the heart when the 
garrison of St. Laurent was marched 
as prisoners to head quarters. In num- 
bers they were only about sixty, and 
almost all were boys. When placed 
in opposition to the picked “army of 
the north,” the contrast was mortifying 
in the highest degree to, the vanity of 
the French, There had. been a com- 
munication between the /unette St. Lau- 
rent and the citadel; but when this 
was broken down by the shot, the gar- 
rison were left to their fate. The gal- 
lant little band still fought on, and if I 
am rightly informed, they latterly had 
only one gun and one mortar fit for 
service. When they. surrendered, 
Chassé commenced a fire on the lu- 
nette, but it did not appear to have 
suffered materially. In no place can 
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steadiness be better exhibited than in 
battle—and there were some strong 
traits. of character developed during 
the siege. On.one occasion a young 
French recruit was placed in advance, 
on the very night in which Chassé 
made his first sortie. This sentry had 
it in command to fire his musket and 
retreat to the trenches, in case an 
thing should prove that the Dutch 
meditated an assault. As it turned 
out, the Dutch did not make the at- 
tempt, and the sentry performed. his 
duty as required. er the attack 
had been made, and the besieged. had 
retired to the citadel, the French troops 
again advanced to occupy the trench 
from whence they had been driven. 
Some time had elapsed before the offi- 
cer on guard thought of his advanced 
post, and he ordered a fresh sentinel 
to be placed, thinking, no doubt, that 
the first had been shot in the attack. 
When the guard arrived, much to their 
surprise they found the recruit on. his 
post, quietly walking about as. if no- 
thing had happened. He had retreated 
as desired; but when the Dutch re- 
tired, he immediately, without further 
orders, retook his position. Although 
the first sortie had been successful, yet 
it is said that no entreaties or com- 
mands of Chassé were able to bring 
his men to a second attempt. If this 
be true, it would tell much against the 
courage of the Dutch. They might 
fight well. behind a wall, yet not be 
able soldiers in the field. Other eye 
witnesses declare that the Dutch did 
make a second and subsequent at- 
tempts, and that on one occasion, from 
the impatience of the French, the be- 
sieged had retired before any. blows 
had been struck, being warned by an 
ill-timed rush that the French were on 
the alert. I had no opportunity of 
ascertaining the accuracy of my infor- 
mation, nor do I wish to cram all my 
anecdotes as models of truth, down the 
throats of the public. Such as they 
are, they are on this paper as I heard 
them from the various quarters whence 
they are derived, 

E Monstre Mortar. How is it 
that I have forgotten this huge ma- 
chine,—huge indeed, since it weighed 
above 1,500 lbs. It was a little more 





* Vide « Excursion to Antwerp during the Siege,” by Captain the Hon. Stewart 
Wortley; the best.and most popular account yet published.—Ep. 
Vou. II. 
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than five feet long by three in diameter, 
and required a charge of 80 lbs. of 
powder. With this proportion it was 
able to propel a shell weighing 1,0001)bs. 
i.e. 100 lbs. of iron and 100 lbs. of 
powder, into the citadel. This mon- 
strous machine was not much used, 
only eight shells having been fired, 
and not with much effeet: its great 
weight too would effectually prevent 
its being used in ordinary warfare. 
The mortar was placed behind Fort 
Montebello, about 750 yards from the 
nearest point of the citadel ; an exca- 
vation had been made about three feet 
deep, and in this the bed of the mortar 
was laid. From the immense weight 
of the shell (half a ton) it was evi- 
dently beyond the unassisted power of 
man to load it: the engineers there- 
fore contrived a thing like the trian- 

frame for market scales, to the 
top of which the shell was raised by a 
powerful system of pullies, and when 
over the mouth of Le Monstre, it was 
gently lowered into the chamber. This 
work, even with mechanical aid, re- 
quired eight men, and was so slow that 
with the afterwork of sponging and 
cleaning, they were not able to fire 
more than one shot in an hour. There 
is a curious circumstanee about this 
mortar which is not generally known. 
When the King of Holland was pos- 
sessed of Belgium, he endeavoured in 
every manner to promote the welfare 
of the latter part of his dominions, par- 
ticularly by promoting manufactures. 
One of the greatest and most pros- 
perous in Belgium was the iron foundry 
at Liege, placed by the authority of 
the king in a suppressed convent. 
This great work was managed by Mr. 
Cockerell, an intelligent Englishman, 
who was ostensibly the proprietor, al- 
though the cash came in reality from 
the king. In the revolution of 1830, 
Cockerell had to fly for his life, and 
the foundry being connected with the 
royal name, was almost ruined. When 
quiet was a little restored, the provi- 
sional government restored the works 
to something like their former magni- 
tude, and the war being begun with 
Holland, guns were cast here in con- 
siderable numbers. Amongst other 
things they produced this huge mortar, 
thus furnishing from a work, created 
by the King of Holland, the most 
powerful weapon for his overthrow. 
If this be not a good illustration of 
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“hanging a man with his own rope,” 
then am I a Belgian—which heaven 
forefend. 

The mortar was fired by percussion 
caps, and the trigger was pulled by a 
man with a long string at a distance of 
many yards, as if the proprietors were 
afraid of its bursting, which has since 
happened somewhere in France, at a 
review, where from an overcharge the 
“monstre” was blown into two pieces. 
The “gare a bombe” was hardly ne- 
cessary when this machine was fired, 
as the shell was plainly visible, from 
the time it left the mortar until it 
reached the ground. 

Having thus gone the rounds, we 
returned to our hotel; but before I 
elose this long detail, I must prose a 
little more, The assaulting army, at 
first view, seems to have been very un- 
necessarily large—not less than 64 bat- 
talions of 800 each. 12,000 cavalry, 
and artillery, engineers, &c. to make 
up a total of 70,000 men, were drawn 
from France. The ordnance consisted 
of forty 24-pounders, twenty 18-poun- 
ders, twenty mortars, and twenty how- 
itzers, the whole of which were of brass. 
This metal is greatly inferior to cast 
iron for such purposes, from its ten- 
dency to run or melt if much or rapidly 
used. The utmost that was fired from 
any one gun during this siege was 
about seventy rounds per diem ; while 
from our British iron cannon we have 
frequently fired 250 rounds in the same 
time. It is therefore requisite to bring 
a much larger train of brass to obtain 
an equal quantity of firing with the 
iron ordnance. The only reason why 
the French retain their present guns, is, 
that their iron work is even more 
easily injured than the brass. It was 
not necessary to use the vast army thus 
brought into Belgium before the cita- 
del. Some divisions were at the op- 
posite side of the river, some far down 
on its banks to hold the Dutch in check. 
One very large body was stationed at 
Mechlin, about twelve miles from Ant- 
werp, and a fourth station was on the 
line of frontier, consisting chiefly of 
the cavalry. A jealous eye was also 
on the Prussian army of observation : 
in short, the size of the army was 

roportioned to the fears of the French, 

est a foreign power should interfere, 
or the Dutch make a determined resis- 
tance and endeavour to raise the siege. 
A large overawing force was necessary 
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also to insist on the neutrality on the 
part of the Belgians. Thus, although 
the “ Army of the North” was ridicu- 
lously large, as taken in reference to 
the immediate object of the campaign, 
yet from the number and importance 
of the secondary designs, each of 
which required a part of the army to 
itself, we find that the actual troops in 
front of, and occupied in the attack on 
the citadel, were but a fraction of the 
whole. The garrison of Chassé was 
yet larger, in proportion to the works 
to be defended, and the means of ac- 
commodation to be found in the citadel. 
Not less than from 4,500 to 5,000 men 
were placed within the walls of the 
main-work or its out-defences, where 
in the estimation of all experienced 
engineers, 2,500 would have been amply 
sufficient. This number would allow 
of the /unettes being garrisoned, and 
at the same time leave as many in the 
citadel as there was proper accommo- 
dation for. There were five bastions, 
under each of which was a casemate 
or bomb proof chamber, affording bar- 
rack room for 400 men: this would 
give a total of 2,000 more than suffi- 
cient for the defence. of the whole 
works. Chassé has been blamed for 
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not destroying the gardens and shrub- 
beries around the citadel. It is certain 
that the besiegers made much use of 
these in their advance ; but those who 
blame Chassé for not cutting them 
away during the two years between 
the revolution and the siege, must re- 
member that during that time the 
Dutch were closely blockaded by a 
superior Belgian army; which army 
did not leave their posts until the 
French troops came up, under the 
treaty of neutrality, to take their places. 
He is also blamed for surrendering his 
fort, when the breach only had been 
made, No man of mercy could wish 
that this siege should have ended in 
the horrors of a storming. The war 
had begun in a cold diplomatic tone ; 
it had none of the heating aggravations 
of other warfares. The siege itself 
had been carried on with the usual 
quantity of bloodshed, and a defence 
had been made, sufficient to prove that 
had it been their intention, the Dutch 
could have stood many a week. 

I have already exceeded all due 
limits, but have much more to say con- 
cerning this city, which I shall defer to 
another period. i 


LIFE. 


For what is life? 


Tis but a varied dream 


Where shadows flit of many a shape and hue. 
Friends—kindred~—-home—affection—these I deem 
Are shadows bright, that pass before our view 

To charm us in our vision. It is true 

They are but phantoms—and what else in life ? 
Yet who would live and bid all these adieu? 

Who still dream on—the vision then but rife 


With images of doubt and fear—of sorrow and of strife? 





































And sweetened with the past ; when—hark! a cry of fire! 


The Late Fire. 


THE LATE FIRE. 


*Twas night : about the pole the unwearied Bear 
Wheeled his slow circle ; vapour wrapped the dales ; 
Vague dreams were busy in the viewless air, 

And fancy spread her visionary sails. 

Down a dim stream, through half-forgotten vales, 
She bore me, where departed joys retire, 

And Memory the cheated heart regales 

With banquets heaped from pleasure’s funeral pyre, 


Erect I sprung—sails, streams, and vallies fair 

Shot into shadow—for athwart the wall 

Looked through the gloom a deep and settled glare, 

That was not of the night ; and foud that call 

Again upon my wakened ear did fall. 

A few brief moments, and I stood without 

Beneath the sky: strange scene! Night’s sable pall ) 
Was turned to red—her silence to a rout, 


As men fied by with speed, and swelled the distant shout. 


I hurried forward through the gathering streets, 

Straight for the blaze be that vague impulse led 

Which in a tumult at young bosoms beats, 

And must be heard :—a heavy, disciplined tread 

Went forward on the hollow causeway—dread \ 
Had oped the windows, whence pale maidens hung 

And stared about ; the tidings dire had spread ; 

Bells, great and small, in pealing concert rung, 


And o’er the startled night their strange discordance flung. 


Behind me, rattling o’er the stony way, , 
Rumbles an engine ; fire-men pant beside.— 
Is it yon dome, that loiters on the quay, 
A modern Aigeus, by the shipless tide, 
Of absentees and architects the pride, 
That now must house its score of clerks no more ? 
Ah no—behold, at length the worst’s descried! 
The plain, brick building burns, upon whose floor 
Afric and Ind—East, West, have heaped their richest store. 


a 


Approached,—how awful! light as cloudless noon, 
Yet shadowy as interlunar night!— 
Crowds rolling on in many a dark platoon, 
And routed back amain, as shafts of fire 
Play on the van: of nervous arms the might 
Working the pumps with unrelaxing strain: 
The faces, blanched to an unusual white, 
Of merchants and bon-vivants, who in vain 
Cry out—* Is there no hope of saying the champaigne *” 
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The screaming, too, of damsels in distress ;— 

The curses of fat grocers in the gout, 

Just roused from bed—huge folios, in the press— 

(Oh, what they’d give they once were fairly out/)— 

The scouring of authorities about ; 

Of mixed commands and countermands the roar : 

The creaking crash of casks, as with a shout 

They snatch each hogshead from the seething floor, 
And in the neighbouring bason blindly plunge it o’er. 


There runs a hot, black juice across the way, 

The lava of this sweet volcano, where 

Expressed from canes the sugary produce lay 

Of many a Negro’s toil; and pours its share 

Into the strengthening punch-bowl ; for, O rare! 

Another stream, more precious than the rill 

That trickles down from Castaly the fair, 

And thence meanders through the poet’s quill, 
Runs sparkling by its side—the Nectar of the Still ! 


Nor unobserved its course ; the bibulous host 
(Though mized its virtues could not be denied) 
Deemed it when unadorned, adorned the most, 
And gulped the untempered starkness of the tide. 
Oh, what enchantments in that wave reside! 
The steady constable was seen to totter, 
And poles and rattles rolled from side to side ; 
Staid shopmen, wallowing in exotic gutter, 
Hiccupped for emigration, or a pars! a cutter. 


But to and fro within the riven doors, 

Far in the entrails of the burning mass, 

Like Cyclops, sweating o’er the scorching floors, 
The shadows of undaunted firemen pass. 





They ply—they point—they pour—they plunge—alas ! 


How vainly all !—the ordnance that has rolle 
Up to heap ruin on the flames, gives place, 
And leaves the sinuous monster to enfold 


Its helpless prey, while heaven and earth in dread behold. 


Vain was the might of man that hour. On high 

Red roared the flaky flame, and sweeping curled 

Far into midnight, flouting ’gainst the sk 

The length of Desolation’s flag unfurled ! 

Forth from the stancheon’d windows wildly whirled 

Great gusts of fire ;—the molten metal blazed, 

And dropt as midst the ruins of a world,— 

While from aloft the ponderous doors down gazed 
Red as in ire upon the multitude amazed ! 


And houses—temples—waters—shipping, bright, 
Owned the deep ray. As each tall vessel passed, 
Or e’er it hid itself away in night, 
Were shewn like burning wire its slenderest mast, 
And spar, and tackling clear ; and as it cast 
Adown the tide, its track was through a stream 
Of long-reflected splendor ; till at last 
Another started from the gloom, and came 

Vivid and strong to sight before that searching flame. 
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And sportive, through the area, where alone 

Our Custom’s matchless Mausoleum stands, 

The warm beam wantons lambent o’er the stone, 

And round the columns clasps its ardent hands, 

And with a kiss of fire each fretwork brands. 

Above, it lumines half the polished dome, 

From whence reflected it affrights the lands, 

Like a strange moon upon struck mankind come, 
To lend that awful night perplexity and gloom. 


And blushing deep comes forth street, bridge, and wall. 
The gleams are caught by many a heavy tower, 
And many a peering spire,—and, high o’er all, 
Where ’mongst the clouds great Nelson in bis power 
Still looks defiance o’er the world, a shower 
Of radiance glimmers—like his glory’s light— 
Mellowed, not dimmed by distance :—In that hour 
Up starts the mountain-peasant in affright, 

As on the plain destruction rises through the night. 


And far away (as sea-nymphs sooth can tell) 

To where the starlight slambers on the deep, 

Rocked on its liqui pillow, and the swell 

Murmurs low music o’er its lucid sleep 

In ceaseless lullabies, some rays did sweep, 

Scaring the angel-visitors away. 

They to remoter haunts with airy leap 

Sped o’er the waters, till, to break of day, 
Secure on Ocean's breast the pure reflection lay. 


O Vulcan, grim and horrible thou art! 
No marvel Cytherea left thy bed, 
And stole, poor thing! to milder Mars’ heart ! 
Swart is thy visage, and thine eye is red, 
Blood-shot and bleared ; and matted on thy head 
In sable curls twine darkness and despair ! 
Thy jaw is weary with unnumbered dead, 
But lank thy hollow loins descend, and spare, 

As tho’ a famished Tartarus were craving there. 


a final feast shall be the fattening earth. 

Till then such s¢anty food as this thou hast, 

By night condemned to prowl, and watch the hearth, 
If haply from the heap some spark be cast. 

Then dost thou triumph, and man stands aghast. 
Tower, tomb, and temple totter and drop down 
Beneath thy glance, black as with lightning’s blast. 
Impatient of slow Time, thou dost but frown, 


And lo, the strength of centuries is crushed and strown. 


And morn shone placidly upon the tomb 

Of riches stored for years—the hopes, the al 

Of hundreds. I beheld a man of gloom 

Draw near ;—he had been rich—beneath that wall 
His wealth lay sepulchred :—I watched him fall 
Against a shattered sugar-cask, and sigh. 

From out the cask I saw an urchin crawl, 

And lick his fingers—looking wondrous sly.— 


A moral surely in that joy and grief did lie! 
ADVENA. 
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In former numbers we have given ex- 

ression to our resentment against the 
fittle bard who was so unexpectedly 
metamorphosed into a theologian. In 
the present we have to make the 
“amende honorable,” and to acknow- 
ledge our obligations to him for having 
given rise to one of the ablest defences 
of the Church of England that has 
appeared since the ‘days of Jewell. We 
doubt much whether Tommy in all his 
glory has ever done more harm to the 
cause of sound morality, than his able 
antagonist on the present occasion has 
done good service to true religion ; so 
that on the whole, we are infinitely 
obliged to the author of the “ Fudge 
Family” for his late conspicuous effort 
in favour of the system in which he has 
been brought up, as we should other- 
wise, in all probability, want the clear- 
est and most irresistible exposure of 
that system that has ever yet been ex- 
hibited to the world. 

Mr. O'Sullivan has done well and 
wisely in abstaining from all personali- 
ties. He has rightly considered the 
subject of more importance than the 
man; and provokingly tempting as 
were the opportunities of chastising 
and ridiculing the ignorance and the 
misquotations of Tommy when he 
affected to be learned, and his misera- 
ble sophistry and shallowness when he 
sincerely intended to be ingenious and 
profound, this able man is satisfied 
with simply pointing them out, and 
leaving those dupes of the “ Irish 
Gentleman” by whom his pages may 
be read without excuse if they should 


continue any longer deluded. 

There are many who are fond to be- 
lieve that Ireland is, at present, almost 
critically cireumstanced as England was 
at the period of the reformation. To our 
minds, however, there are differences 
which ie? distinguish the two 
cases, and which, if not particularly 
attended to, may render our reasonings 


from one to the other fallacious, and 
our anticipations premature. In the 
case of the English reformation, a sys- 
tem of overgrown abuse, which had 
become impotent and paralytic from its 
own enormity, was assailed by a spirit 
of truth, and a principle of piety, 
aided by sound learning and ardent 
zeal, such as rendered the contest 
almost as utterly hopeless, and altoge- 
ther as ludicrously unequal, as that 
which may be supposed to take place 
between a surfeited alderman and a 
well-trained boxer. In the case of any 
reformation to be attempted in Ireland 
at the present day, the Protestant 
party must calculate upon a different 
description of antagonists. Popery 
has been, for the last two hundred 
years, upon its good behaviour. It has 
felt the weakness of what was once 
conceived to be its strength, and no 
longer glories in its abominations. Its 
priesthood, too, have learned experi- 
ence in adversity, and, with all their 
vulgarity and all their ignorance, may 
be considered well traimed for their 
peculiar calling, And to their hier- 
archy unquestionably belongs the merit 
of watchfulness and discrimination in 
always selecting proper men for proper 
places, and seldom suffering the cause 
to be disgraced by an insufficient or an 
unworthy advocate. Inthe mean time 
two hundred years of prosperity have 
not in any sensible degree augmented 
the zeal, improved the piety or in- 
creased the learning of the Protestants; 
and the vicious system of church pa- 
tronage which has been pursued, has, 
we fear, produced no small degree of 
supineness and inefficiency amongst 
the higher clergy. The truth or the 
falsehood of the respective systems still 
remains the same. The one still con- 
tinues consonant, and the other opposed 
to the revealed will of God. But the 
instruments by whom they are to be 
promoted seem to have, in some mea- 
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sure, changed their characters—at least 
to such a degree as discourages any 
sanguine hopes that Ireland can be 
very suddenly made to experience the 
blessings of the English reformation. 

In one respect this change of cha- 
racter is not without its advantages, 
The Papists have, unquestionably, been 
brought nearer to us. They are now 
as loud in condemning many of the 
abuses for which their forefathers 
stickled, as, in all prudence, we need 
to be ourselves. In points of doctrine, 
too, they are far less impracticable 
than they were in days of yore. It 
would not, we fancy, be very difficult 
to induce their most respectable doc- 
tors to disclaim, as absurd and here- 
tical, those notions of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper for the propagation 
of which the match and the faggot were 
por by Henry VIII. and his 
ruthless daughter. The doctrine of the 
Pope’s supremacy is also much less 
offensively maintained now than it was 
then ; and his authority, we have rea- 
son to suspect, is much more per- 
missive than absolute in Ireland. 
Even Dr. Murray expounds that sangui- 
nary clause “de hereticis persequen- 
dis,” which was of late years omitted 
in the oath of obedience, as having 
reference to the gentle _ persua- 
sion, by the influence of which heretics 
may be won from the errors of their 
ways, and brought to acquiesce in the 
decision of the infallible tribunal. These 
things prove that Popery has been 
receding from its ancient landmarks ; 
and they are, moreover, important as 
furnishing the Papists themselves with 
the most incontrovertible evidence that 
that faith for which they contend has 
not always been considered the same, 
and that if they would try their sys- 
tem by the old test “quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” instead 
of restricting it to what they absurdly 
call a Catholic, they must extend it to 
what they unfairly stigmatize as a sec- 
tarian interpretation. 

This change of position on the part 
of the Romanists should give rise to 
a corresponding change of position on 
our part. Wherever they have aban- 
doned any tenet for which they formerly 
contended, it is right, in the Brst place, 
to make that fact perfectly clear, and 
in the second place, to direct the force 
of our arguments against the part of the 
error that has been retained, not against 
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that part of it that may have been re- 
linquished. To do otherwise would be 
“ to fight as one that beateth the air.” 
And in looking into the armoury of the 
ancient champions of our church for 
the weapons of controversial warfare, 
this precaution is especially needful, 
because the “monsters and chimeeras 
dire,” against which they were called 
upon to contend, are very different from 
the personable beings who now present 
themselves upon the theatre of theolo- 
gical combat, and who are but too well 
calculated to elude by their subtlet 
the most powerfully driven and well- 
intended blows that can be directed 
against them. We must, in this case, 
as well asin naval warfare, “use our 
springs” in order to bring our gunsto bear 
fully and effectually upon the enemy. 

he Papists of old often abandoned 
the interests of Christianity in order to 
make good their defence of the Church 
of Rome. The Papists of the present 
day are as little scrupulous respecting 
the authority of their progenitors as 
these were of the eutheoty of the 
apostles themselves. 

Bossuet is the champion of Popery 
to whom the new era of controversy is 
to be referred. He was employed by 
the French court to draw up such an 
exposition of the Romish faith as was 
most likely to reconcile it to the minds 
of the French Protestants ; and as the 
court of England, about the same time, 
entertained very insidious designs 
against the religion of the state, the 
writings of the French divine were 
eagerly resorted to, and his example 
almost universally followed by the lead- 
ing writers who undertook to maintain 
the cause of the court and church of 
Rome. In Ireland this reserve was 
not so necessary, as the church was 
supine, and the majority of the people 
were Papists. Besides, the political 
character which Protestantism there 
assumed enabled it to maintain its as- 
cendancy by a species of argument 
very different from any that would be 
considered legitimate amongst con- 
flicting theologians. But in England 
the whole influence of the Popish 
party depended upon the plausibility 
of the case which they would be en- 
abled to make out ; and all their inge- 
nuity was accordingly directed to apo- 
logize for, and to explain away, the 
abuses and the absurdities which were 
charged upon their system. 
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And therefore it is that the contro- 
versialists of the present day have 
found how very different their task is 
‘in England from what it is in Ireland. 
In the one country, where the Popish 
doctrines have been ingeniously dis- 
guised or concealed, they find it neces- 
sary to explain to the people what it 
is in reality they are called upon, as 
Roman Catholics, to believe. In the 
other, where such glozing sophistry 
has been less sparingly used, they 
may proceed directly to the work 
of refutation ; not, however, if they are 
wise, without being on their guard 
against a slippery adversary, who will 
endeavour to shift his ground as often 
as he: finds his position in danger, and 
who will leave no device, whether of 
fiction, of misrepresentation, or of mis- 
quotation, unemployed, which may se- 
cure him the semblance of a victory. 

As we are persuaded that the union 
between Great Britain and. Ireland 
must be incomplete as long as the re- 
ligion of the people is so widely dif- 
ferent, nothing, even humanly speaking, 
can be more important than a wise 
discernment in the adoption of means 
for the promotion of a real and a last- 
ing reformation. And here we will 
generally observe, that the wisdom of 
any measures which may be taken for 
that purpose will be seen not so much 
in the celerity as in the solidity of their 
operations. The quality of the con- 
verts will be of more importance, in 
the first instance, than their number. 
By quality we mean to make no invi- 
dious reference to artificial distinctions. 
Wherever the mind and the heart have 
been duly prepared for the reception 
of “the truth,” in its spiritual signifi- 
cancy, as many as are thus “ordained 
to eternal life” will richly reward the 
labours of the zealous and enlightened 
professor of the Gospel. But they 
must not be taught merely what they 
are to reject; nor, so soon as they 
have expressed their abhorrence of 
Popery, pronounced at once finished 
converts. The reformed faith, as pro- 
fessed by the Established Church, must 
be explained and enforced, so as to 
render it impossible that it should be 
ignorantly misunderstood, or lightly 
and capriciously abandoned. Thus 
alone can we effectually avoid the im- 
putation of being actuated by a “zeal 
which is not according to knowledge,” 
and of running the risk, while we 
Vou. II. 
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“compass earth and sea to make one 
proselyte,” of rendering him even more 
“the child of hell than he was before.” 

This was.an error which the great 
apologist. of the Church of England, 
Jewell, (of whose work we are glad to 
see a new and an improved transla- 
tion,) most studiously avoided. He 
was not more anxious to expose the 
errors of Popery, than to set forth the 
truth as it was professed in the creed 
of his adoption. He was the boldest 
denouncer of the unscriptural dogmas 
of Rome, and at the same time the 
most. strenuous asserter, and the most 
able vindicator of the articles and the 
liturgy of the Church of England. He 
did not pull down with one hand, with- 
out building up with the other ;.and 
his work remains to. the present day a 
model, of sober piety, solid learning, 
and manly and irrefragable argumenta- 
tion. 

The Popish doctors of his day were 
not at any considerable pains to dis- 
guise or to palliate the errors, the ab- 
surdities, or the abuses of their church. 
The creed, for the propagation of 
which Paris was drenched with the 
blood of the Hugonots, and the shores 
of England were menaced with inva- 
sion, while a bull of excommunication 
was fulminated agin the queen, and 
her subjects absolved from their oath 
of allegiance; this creed could scarcely, 
at that period; have assumed any other 
character than the unrelenting and an- 
tichristian one which procured for it so 
much meritedreprobation, And Jewell 
and his compeers had the advantage of 
seeing Popery as she was, before de- 
feat and humiliation taught her the 
poles: of abating her pretensions, If 

oetors Doyle or Murray had lived 
then, they would scarcely have ven- 
tured to hazard the statements which 
they lately had the temerity to make 
before, parliament. It could hardly, 
with any colour of plausibility, be de- 
nied, that the Pope claimed a right of 
deposing sovereigns, or that the Church 
of Rome maintained that faith was not 
to be kept with heretics, when a decree 
was issued, and sought to be acted upon, 
in which both these propositions are 
implied, and when it only did not take 
effect, because the power of the English 
Roman Catholics did not second their 
orthodox intentions. 

Elizabeth, by her vigour and her 
wisdom, baffled their schemes of ambi- 
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tion and of treason. Our early divines 
ably vindicated the doctrines of the 
reformation, and put to shame the 
groundless aspersions which were cast 
upon it, by the holy and blameless 
tenor of their lives. The elephants 
upon which the Popish warriors had 
been mounted, in the hope of obtaining 
an easy victory, were routed and driven 
back upon their own ranks, thereby 
causing more confusion to themselves 
than they were calculated to strike dis- 
may into the enemy. These reverses 
taught the Church of Rome caution ; 
and her wary combatants are not again 
to be easily betrayed into a species of 
warfare which has brought upon them 
so many reverses, and attached to them 
so much dishonour. Accordingly, the 
deposing power has been quietly laid 
aside, infallibility has been almost dis- 
owned, and the imputation of a belief, 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
has been resented as a most unwar- 
ranted as well as uncharitable calumny. 
They are now as strenuous in denying 
that they ever maintained these doc- 
trines, as they formerly were in de- 
fending them. And the Protestant 
who grounds his arguments against 
them upon the decrees of Popes and 
the decisions of Councils is looked upon 
as a most uncandid and illiberal adver- 
sary, who refuses to take his notions 
of their church and of their doctrine 
from what it is at the present day, and 
ransacks obsolete tomes in quest of ex- 
ploded bigotry, which is, at least, more 
the disgrace of the age in which it was 
sanctioned than of the system in the 
service of which it was employed, but 
which has long been as much an object 
of contempt and abhorrence with them, 
as ever it was with those against whom 
it was directed. 
Now, that the Roman Catholics are 
recluded from the benefit of a plead- 
ing such as this, even by the very 
nature of their system, which condemns 
them to.a kind of persistency in error, 
is abundantly true—and that, in thus 
claiming to be relieved from the incum- 
brance of ancient errors and abuses, 
while. yet they cling with tenacity to 
the principles from which these abuses 
and these errors have sprung, they are 
guilty of inconsistency and absurdity 
to a degree that is ludicrous and even 
ee is also sufficiently self-evident. 
et, as it is matter of absolute cer- 
tainty that the character of the Church 
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of Rome has changed, judicious Pro- 
testants would do well to consider 
whether more may not be gained for 
the cause they have at heart by meet- 
ing their adversaries upon their new 
ground, than by very pertinaciously dis- 
puting their right to assume it, and 
pinning them down to definitions and 
decisions, which, however they may 
contrive to reconcile them with the sub- 
stantive integrity of their faith, have 
long ceased to be of authority amongst 
them. 

We question much whether Mr. 
Moore’s work will be considered as a 
very acceptable service by the more 
enlightened members of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. It is, at best, but 
a plausible repetition of what other and 
abler controversialists had put forward 
before, and which, more than once, 
provoked indignant and overwhelming 
confutation, Their policy, at the 
present day, seems to have been con- 
fined to evasion and subterfuge ; and 
there has been a scrupulous avoidance 
of those bold claims and those startling 
paradoxes which, in the palmier state 
of Popery, were so unhesitatingly ha- 
zarded. But Mr. Moore has not con- 
sidered this, and we should not be 
surprised if there were amongst his 
brother Papists not a few who are in- 
duced to believe that he has written 
more for the exposure than for the de- 
fence of their faith, and that his con- 
troversial labours have been intended 
as well as calculated to bring contempt 
and ridicule upon their system. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow 
the “ Guide” through all the instances 
in which the ignorance, the misrepre- 
sentation, and the illogical reasoning 
of “the young Irish Gentleman” have 
been detected. We are more desirous 
of introducing our readers to an ac- 
quaintance with those parts of the 
work which exhibit a new view of the 
Popish question. But, as it is impor- 
tant to put on record a tangible in- 
stance or two of Master Tommy’s want 
of good faith, we beg leave to call the 
reader's attention to the manner in 
which the Popish practice of worship- 
ping relics is defended. He is speaking 
of St. Ignatius— 

“On turning to an account of the 
martyrdom of this same father, I fell 
upon a no less glaring specimen of 
Popish practice. Ignatius, as is well 
known to all readers of Martyrology, 
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was delivered up to be devoured by 
lions in the amphitheatre at Rome. 
After the victim had been dispatched, 
the faithful deacons who had accompa- 
nied him on his journey, gathered up, 
as we are told, the few bones which 
the wild beasts had spared, and carry- 
ing them back to Antioch, deposited 
them there religiously in a shrine, 
round which annually on the day of 
his martyrdom the faithful assembled, 
and in memory of his self-devotion 
kept vigil round his relics.” 
on this “the Guide” observes— 

“There is something to be com- 
plained of here. The enquiring gen- 
tleman professes to have commenced 
his studies with the five “apostolical 
fathers,” and yet he proves the “ popish 
practice” respecting relics, not by one 
of these early writers, but by the com- 
piler, whoever he was, of “the martyr- 
dom of St. Ignatius ;"—and because, 

erhaps, he found inserted in one vo- 
ume by Cotelerius, the epistle of the 
saint and the narrative of the historian, 
our traveller argues as if the authority 
of each were equally good : and thus, 
by the help, it may have been, of le- 
gends belonging to the middle ages, 
or, for aught his reader has been in- 
structed, of the martyrologists of times 
more modern, he finds a “ Popish prac- 
tice” prevailing at the commencement 
of the second century, and attested by 
the Apostolic Fathers. 

“ The confusion of mind by which 
he was betrayed into so grave an error, 
would have been more pardonable in 
one who had not read that beautiful 
epistle of Ignatius which the young 
traveller, it is to be supposed, had 
carefully studied.~ It may, indeed, be 
termed beautiful, not because of the 
grace or eloquence, or wisdom of its 
expressions, but for the exhibition it 
gives of that steady faith, and that 
self-renouncing humility, by which 
Christians are adorned and sustained. 
But there is a peculiarity in the epistle, 
by which the Irish Gentleman ought 
to have been instructed. No man can 
read it without being struck with the 
earnestness of the martyr, that his 
death should be such as must render 
the worship of his relics -impossible. 
“ Entice them,” (the wild beasts,) “to 
be my sepulchre, and to leave nothing 
of my body, so that after my sleep, I 
may not be troublesome to any. Then 
shall I be a true disciple of Jesus 
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Christ, when the world shall not see 
my body.” Had it been believed, when 
this epistle was written, that miracles 
were wrought by the relics of departed 
saints, Ignatius would not have been 
desirous to withhold from his flock 
memorials which interest as well as 
affection would urge them to covet. 
It is not alleged in the passage quoted 
in “the Travels,” that miracles were 
wrought at the vigils kept round those 
honoured remains. The practice which 
the young traveller describes, was ra- 
ther dangerous as leading to supersti- 
tion, than idolatrous in itself; and, if 
he had compared it with the doctrine 
held by the Church of Rome at this 
day, he would, perhaps, have under- 
stood the wisdom of the martyr’s ear- 
nest prayer, and the faithfulness and 
prudence of the reformed churches.” 

This is as convincing as it is tempe- 
rate and clear. Tommy, who was all 
unconscious of the exposure which 
awaited him, again observes : 

“It should have been mentioned 
also, to make the matter worse, that 
when on his way through Asia, to the 
scene of his suffering, this illustrious 
father, in exhorting the churches to be 
on their guard against heresy, impres- 
sed earnestly upon them to hold fast 
by the traditions of the apostles, “ thus 
sanctioning that twofold rule of faith, 
the unwritten as well as the written 
word, which by all good Protestants is 
repudiated as one of the falsest of 
the false doctrines of popery.’ This, 
observes the “ Guide,” should have been 
mentioned—and more—namely, where 
it had been found. The expression in 
italics may be read in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. “He exhorted 
them to hold fast by the tradition of 
the apostles, which, for safety, (being 
now about to suffer martyrdom) he 
thought it necessary to have committed 
to writing.” Can this be the passage 
in which unwritten tradition is recog- 
nised as a portion of the twofold rule 
of faith, distinct from the Seripture ? 
Here it is broadly stated that the tra- 
dition of the apostles, so far as it was 
necessary to the faith, was written. 
How could it constitute a testimony 
distinct from Scripture? Has it be- 
come unwritten by having its records 
lost ? Are Christians of the nine- 
teenth century called on to believe, 
that they who lost irrecoverably the 
written documents, have guarded faith- 
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fully the truths which those writings 
were designed to secure? And can 
the Church of Rome adduce, in favour 
of her claims to be respected as the 
depository of unwritten tradition, a 
testimony, which seems to have no 
other scope or purpose than that of 
convicting her of negligence, or falsify- 
ing her doctrine ?” 

So far for the process by which the 
ancient fathers have been made by “the 
Irish Gentleman” “to bear false wit- 
ness,” and the masterly cross examina- 
tion of “the Guide,” by which the 
truth has been elicited from them. 
We now subjoin one instance of the 
gross misrepresentation of the senti- 
ments of one of our modern divines, so 

t as to evince either ignorance 
the most pitiable, or dishonesty the 
most outrageous. In the second ap- 
pendix, Mr. O’Sullivan observes : 

« The reader has seen many instances 
of the manner in which the fathers 
have been, by a process of torture, 
constrained to testify to what in their 
hearts they abhorred. The kindness 
of a learned friend, the Rev. Charles 
Minchin, has supplied me with an in- 
stance of a similar practising on the 
testimonies of divines of the Church of 
England. “ The testimonies of Hooker 
and Jeremy Taylor on this. subject,’ 
observes the editor of the Irish Gentle- 
man’s travels, “though well known, 
are of too much importance not to be 
added to the above authorities. J wish, 
says Hooker, men would give themselves 
more time to meditate with silence on 
what we have in the sacrament, and 
less to dispute the manner how. We 
all agree, that Christ by the sacrament 
doth really and truly perform in us his 
promise, why do we vainly trouble 
ourselves, whether by consubstantia- 
tion or else transubstantiation ?”—Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

“ In, this passage, as quoted by the 
Irish Gentleman, there = as it ould 
seem, two sentences, each of them com- 
plete, and the entire appearing one 
continuous extract. The reader who 
wishes to verify the quotation, will find, 
by referring to the fifth book of Hoo- 
ker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, that it con- 
sists of two fragments of sentences, one 
of which he will find at p. 286, Vol. 2, 
of the London Edition, 1880, and the 
other, separated by three pages of close 
print at page 289, the internal being 
occupied by explanations which leave 
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it impossible to misunderstand the 
meaning of the expressions which “the 
Travels” have recited. For example, 
the following sentence, which is found 
a little before “the Travetler’s” con- 
cluding fragment, indicates, with suf- 
ficient clearness, that Hooker was not 
advocating transubstantiation. “ If on 
all sides it be confessed, that the grace 
of baptism is poured into the soul of 
man ; that by water we receive it, 
2’ ough it be neither seated in the 
water, nor the water changed into it, 
what should induce men to think that the 
grace of the eucharist must needs be in 
the eucharist before it be in us that re- 
ceive it.” One would be almost tempt- 
ed to call the hardihood which could 
produce two fragments, divided by such 
a sentence as this, and write them into 
the semblance of a testimony for Ro- 
man doctrine, an instance of boldness 
having few parallels ; but inthe church 
of Rome there are many such. There 
— too, under the influence of that 
chureh, to be a uniformity of falsifica- 
tion, which, but for the miracles which 
characterize it, would seem unaccount- 
able ; Dr. Milner, in his End of Con- 
troversy, having mangled and mis- 
assorted the sentences with precise] 
the same happy rashness as the “ Iris 
Gentleman.” 

Take that, Master Tommy. 

“ J nunc, et tecum versus meditare 
canoros.” 

You will not again, we venture to 
predict, be betrayed into any instance 
of “the happy rashness,” which is here 
so triumphantly exposed. A burnt 
child dreads the fire ; and a detected 
falsifier of other men’s opinions can 
have as little inclination as interest to 
persevere in his misrepresentations. 

Our readers, we are persuaded, will 
now hold us excused for not bestowing 
any minute attention upon Mr. Moore’s 
citations, either from ancient or from 
modern writers. In the instances al- 
ready adduced, either he was imposed 
upon himself, or he sought to impose 
upon others. If the former, he must 
be without any authority as a guide; 
if the latter, we shall so far imitate the 
mildness of his powerful adve as 
not to employ the only epithets which 
could sufficiently indicate our abhor- 
rence of his contol 

Titat Roman Catholics are not aware 
of the extent to which they are pledged 
to an irrational and slavish subser- 
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viency to the decisions of popes and 
councils, we have long been convinced ; 
and also, that a full knowledge of their 
obligations, as papists, would be one of 
the most effectual means which could 
be adopted, of inducing them to aban- 
don their erroneous persuasions. For 
instance, what can be more capricious- 
ly tyrannical than the conduct de- 
scribed in the following statement ? 

“ In the third session of the Council 
of Trent it was esteemed necessary to 
make a solemn profession of faith, and 
the Nicene Creed was that in which 
the assembled Fathers expressed their 
belief, introducing the recital of it by 
the following — >—* Wherefore 
the symbol of faith which the holy 
Roman Church uses, in which all who 
profess the faith of Christ of necessity 
agree, the sure and only foundation 
against which the gates of hell shall 
never prevail, in the words in which, 
in all churches, it is repeated, the coun- 
cil has thought it proper to recite.’ 
The Nicene Creed follows. ‘Thus, in 
the year 1546, it was declared by a 
Pope and Council, that ‘ the only sure 
foundation’ was a creed which the 
Church of England, as well as of Rome, 
professes. In the year 1564 the 
“ Creed of Pius the Fourth” is pro- 
mulgated to the world, by which it ap- 
pears, that the declaration of the for- 
mer year was impious and false—that 
the creed of Nice and England is not 
a sure foundation, and that whoso 
would be saved must enter heaven, 
branded with the anathema of Ephesus, 
and condemning the third session of 
the Council of Trent—the very council 
of which especially he swears to re- 
ceive every thing delivered, declared, 
and defined. Where can such incon- 
sistency find a parallel? But to pro- 
ceed. 

“ The first of the articles added to the 
Nicene Creed is a promise to accept, 
and most firmly retain, all the apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
which, it will be remembered, have 
had no stamp of approval set upon 
them, and are accordingly abandoned 
to the caprice of private judgment. 
The second article is a promise to re- 
ceive also the sacred Scripture, accord- 
ing to that sense in which it is received 
by “the church, whose it is to judge of 
the true sense and interpretation: 6f the 
holy Scriptures; nor will I ever re- 
ceive and interpret it unless according 
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to the unanimous consent of the Fa- 
thers.” Before commenting on this 
strait engagement, it is right that we 
compare it with the decree in com- 
pliance with which it is exacted. ‘The 
decree concerning the edition and use 
of the sacred Scriptures,’ passed in the 
fourth session of the council, prohibit- 
ed all interpretation ‘contrary to that 
sense which the Church has held and 
holds,” ‘or even contrary to the una- 
nimous consent of the Fathers. The 
decree restricted liberty of interpreta- 
tion, if ali the Fathers were unanimous 
in opinion ; but the creed, in the true 
spirit of that ambition which thinks 
nothing gained while aught remains to 
gain, allows no exercise of judgment, 
or right of interpretation, wherever 
any two of the Fathers may have hap- 
The difference be- 
tween the limitations set in these cases 
will appear by a very obvious instance. 
Many of the Fathers, for example, 
St. Augustine, Chrysostom, Theophilact 
—consider the ‘ rock’ on which our 
Lord declared he would build his 
church to be the rock which Peter had 
named—Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. Other Fathers 
have imagined a sense in which the 
declaration might have been applied to 
Peter himself, by whom, in virtue of 
the gift of the keys, the ‘door of faith 
was opened’ to the first Gentile con- 
vert, Cornelius. Here, then, was a 
portion of Scripture, respecting which 
the Fathers were not unanimous, and 
which, accordingly, so long as the 
church poeanunend no opinion on its 
meaning, the decree left open to private 
interpretation. But the creed is more 
cautious or tyrannical, and, as it were, 
expunges the expression from the 
Bible, because the Fathers have not all 
had the same opinion of its meaning. 
To obey the decree, it is necessary for 
a votary to say no more than that he 
will not, where al] authorities have ap- 
proved one sense, embrace a contrary ; 
ulthough he retains the privilege to 
choose with whom he shall agree, 
where there is difference of opinion. 
To profess the creed in sincerity, he 
must add, wherever the Fathers, in 
their freedom, have differed as to the 
meaning of a Scriptural passage, I am 
to regard them as sentinels warni 

me, that, into that region of Scripture, 
as if pestilence were there, I must not 
enter. How much of the Scripture 
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may be opened or shut eens to 
the operation of one or other of these 
regulations, it would be no light matter 
to determine. If Erasmus is to be re- 
garded as governed by such a rule as 
the decree, he was safe in believing 
that Christ is the foundation of the 
church, If the despotism of the creed 
were to prevail, not only is his con- 
demnation pronounced for ascribing 
due honour to the Lord, but the anno- 
tators of the Rhemish Testament, and 
their rs also, are damned, for 
their gloss that the church was builded 
on Peter.” 

To Roman Catholics, who are con- 
sistent in observing the injunctions of 
this creed, the difficulty of admitting 
the truth of any portion of Holy Writ 
must be almost insuperable. The 
“ Guide” thus observes— 

“For example: it used to be said, 
(until I read the Travels and learned 
how they were valued, I thought the 
advocates of Rome had become wiser,) 
that our blessed Lord built his Church 
on Peter. The reader need not be 
alarmed, I have not the least idea of 
engaging in the examination of a pas- 
sage which is so thoroughly understood, 
and on which, since Barrow’s Treatise 
on the Papal Supremacy, no additional 
light has been or need be thrown, I 

duce the text, but for the pur- 

of showing that a Roman Cutho- 

fie should not advance it. He has 
solemnly pledged himself not to receive 
any Scripture, save according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers. 
What is the wnanimous determination 
of the Fathers here? Are they all 
with St. Augustine? If s0, 

they pronounce that the foundation of 
the Church was not Peter. With Chry- 
sostom? They pronounce again that 
Peter was not that rock. Do they fol- 
low Cyprian or Origen? They affirm 
that no honour was conferred on Peter 
higher than was bestowed on the other 
apostles, or, indeed, it might perhaps 
be said, higher than is granted to every 
faithful Christian, Are they followers 
of Jerome? If his comments on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew are 
correctly given, they profess to believe, 
that, in some metaphorical sense, the 
privilege was conferred on Peter. But 
why should I, to no purpose, occupy 
my reader. The judgment of the Bee 
thers is not unanimous as to the mean- 
ing of any of those passages of Scrip- 


ture by which infallibility is patronized. 
Whosoever, therefore, has been bound 
not to receive = unless according 
to (nisi juxta) the unanimous agree- 
ment of these interpreters, is pledged 
not to ascribe any meaning to a passage 
on which they have differed. 

“ Indeed, the principle which places 
‘on their parole’ if I may use such an 
expression, certain texts of Scripture 
which have been a kind of household 
troops for controversy, is one which 
should exercise a much wider influence, 
and, very probably, to men of scrupu- 
lous conscience and extensive enquiry, 
would shut up the whole Bible. ‘1 
will never receive Scripture, unless ac- 
cording to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers.’ ‘I admit (admitto is the 
term) Scripture agreeably to the inter- 
pretation of the Church.’ Whenever 
therefore, a member of the Church of 
Rome adduces a scriptural passage on 
which the Fathers huve not been una- 
nimous, or the Church has not deter- 
mined, he is availing himself of an ar- 
gument which he had renounced, and 
is, by the very fact of using it, confes- 
sing that he believes the Church of 
Rome in error, and that he is a Pro- 
testant. 

“ The reader may be desirous to see 
some proof of that difference in opinion 
among the Fathers, which renders it 
inconsistent with the principles of a 
Roman Catholic to avail himself of 
expressions in Scripture on which the 
argument for Papal supremacy is 
grounded. The testimony of Erasmus 
alone should satisfy the irish Gentle- 
man that there was no unanimity on 
the subject. Indeed, it would appear 
as if the obvious diversity of opinion 
which prevailed among the Fathers was 
not albebe to him, and that in con- 
sequence, he has abstained from quot- 
ing what, without their consent, he was 
not warranted to receive. Perhaps, 
the abstinence from Scripture, which is 
so characteristic a feature of the Tra- 
vels, may have had its origin in the 
Trent confession. Protestants may be 
amazed that the Bible should not have 
been the book to which an enquirer for 
religion had immediate recourse, but if 
they recollected that the enquirer was 
solemnly pledged not to “admit” it, 
unless according to the explanation of 
his Church—(an explanation which has 
never been given)}—not to consult it, 
until he had made up his mind from 
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the Fathers, (writers who would have 
done much more for him than for 
themselves had they assisted him to so 
goodly a consummation) they would, 
verhaps, have spared themselves at 
least all feeling of surprise at finding 
the Bible neglected. There are other 
feelings from which they ought not to 
be free,—such as are naturally awak- 
ened on witnessing the place assigned 
by professing Christians to the Book 
of God's Word. In the early Coun- 
cils, the Bible was ay placed in 
honour in sight of all, was the standard 
to which reference was invariably made, 
and by which all discrepancies of opi- 
nion were reconciled or corrected. 
Now, the Fathers are at the feast, 
the Bible with the neglected solitary 
at the gate—or, more appropriately for 
the comparison with early times, the 
Fathers are in Counsel—they consti- 
tute the legislative assembly of the 
Church, oak when a division is called, 
the unceremonious dismissal, sTRAN- 
GERS WITHDRAW, is addressed to God’s 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Roman Catholics profess to reve- 
rence tradition, and have exalted it, by 
a decree of the Council of Trent, into 
a kind of co-partnership with Holy 
Scriptures. Upon this * The Guide” 
observes— 

“I pass from the Travels and the 
Fathers, to notice one citation by which 
controversialists, in modern times, have 
endeavoured to extort from Scrip- 
ture itself a recommendation of the rival 
authority. St.Paul had written, in 
his second epistle to the Thessalonians, 
* Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or by epistle ;’ 
and it is confidently argued that the 
injunction which the Apostle lays on 
the Thessalonians, that they preserve 
tradition, is tantamount to a precept by 
which he would enjoin all Christian 
people (eighteen hundred years later 
than the - in which he wrote,) to 
receive the doctrine respecting unwritten 
testimony by the Church which pro- 
claims herself its depository. Surely, 
if she has not preserved the very tra- 
dition of which the Apostle so earnestly 
recommended a careful keeping, she 
ought to be more guarded in the doc- 
trine she teaches, and more modest in 
setting forth her pretensions. Yet so 


it is, that while she confesses this most 
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valuable tradition to have been lost 
and assigns no justification or excuse 
for her failure in duty, she pronounces, 
with as much confidence as if she had 
been faithful, that she has sovereign 
dominion over unwritten tradition ; and 
although she will not declare what it is, 
requires, of all her votaries, a promise 
to receive it. Yes; the Church which 
thus confesses her neglect in a matter 
of the deepest importance, claims the 
benefit of a repaired infallibility, and 
demands to be believed again, She 
acknowledges that she has not been 
faithful to the apostolic injunction, and 
yet insists on being regarded, notwith- 
standing the lapse, as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. 

“ But is it true that the Church of 
Rome acknowledges the loss of those 
traditions, the object of the apostolic 
precept on which her claims are found- 
ed? The charge was urged against 
her by Chillingworth, very long 
since, long enough, surely, to justif 
our demand for a reply, and altho i 
she may be well pleased to think the 
argument of that great man forgotten, 
she cannot say, that by any exercise of 
reason or ingenuity on the part of her 
retainers, it has ever been answered or 
evaded. The case indeed is too strong 
to admit of ordinary defence or ‘ex- 
planation.’ In recommending that the 
traditions be preserved, St. Paul, it is 
undeniable, referred especially to those 
testimonies by which the ‘ man of sin’ 
could be discerned, and which, it was 
not, we can understand, safe to com- 
municate in a written form. What the 
church of Rome pronounces on the sub- 
ject may be collected from certain notes 
in the Rhemish Testament, in which, 
strange to say, in the same page, the 
claim to undiminished confidence is 
found preceding the confession of most 
unpardonable insolvency. 

* « See here,’ writes the commentator, 
‘the unwritten traditions commanded 
to be kept. 

“* Here must be meant some parti- 
cular person.’ 

«“<« It may, perhaps, be understood of 
Mahomet.” Pe 

**St. Augustine eee plainly; 
that he understandeth not these words, 
nor that that followeth of the myste 
of iniquity, and least of all that whic 
the Apostle addeth, ‘only that he which 
holdeth now do hold,’ which may hum. 
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ble us all, and stay the confident rash- 
mess of these times, namely, of here- 

“ Well may we ask, what heretics? 
Who are the most confident and rash? 
Whoarethey who declare themselves the 
— of tradition—who are proved 

their own acknowledgment flse to 

e solemn trust—and yet, demand and 
obtain most ungrounded confidence to 
the contradictory assurance, that now 
and ever they have been fuithful? 
Where is the confident rashness to be 
complained of—in those who say the 
tradition most impressively recom- 
mended to the keeping of a primitive 
Christian Church has been lost—who 
hold therefore the written characters in 
which the Bible is preserved to afford 
better evidence of doctrine than the 
testimony of remembrances which only 
a continued miracle could preserve, and 
to which, their acknowledged unfaith- 
fulness, at a very early age, gives proof, 
that no protection was extended ;—or, 
in the submissive votaries of the Church 
of Rome, who say, although the only 
tradition committed expressly, so far as 
we have knowledge, to the on of 
our Church, has been lost, we hold her, 
nevertheless, an infallible guardian of 
tradition; and although we know no- 
thing of what it is, or what it teaches, 
we profess ourselves ready to pay to it 
the same honour with which Protestants 
reverence their Bible? 

“ The ‘confident rashness of heretics’ 
which the Rhemish annotator censures, 
is of that kind which suggests a further 
remark on the loss of the apostolic tra- 
dition. The reader will understand 
that one particular in which the con- 
demned precipitancy of heretics be- 
trayed itself, was, in the boldness which 
ascribed to the Bishop of Rome those 
characteristics by which the Apostle 
Paul designated ‘the man of sin’ I 
do not enter here into an enumeration 
of the various minute and important 
coincidences between the history of the 
Papal chair, and the prophecy ad- 
dressed to the Thessalonians; but I 
may observe, that no man has ever read 
the one and the other without thinking 
the correspondence between them wor- 
thy of deep attention, and that very 
many wise and good men have been 
persuaded to believe the historical nar- 
rative an exact fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy. The Church of Rome, of 


course, denies this, and even launches a 
damnatory censure against any who 
gainsay her decision; but why has she 
suffered that tradition to be lost by 
which the dispute could be satisfac- 
torily, and with the highest authority, 
decided? She declares that she has the 
custody of tradition—she confesses that 
the tradition respecting the ‘ man of 
sin’ was the testimony by which he 
could infallibly be discovered, and when 
called on to produce the tradition com- 
mitted to her care, for the purpose of 
determining by its testimony whether 
the Pope is ‘the man of sin who op- 
poseth himself against all that is called 
God and worshipped,’ her answer is— 
hear it all who would determine where 
confident rashness should be imputed 
—I cannot produce the tradition which 
described the blasphemer—it was lost 
probably in the fourth, certainly before 
the end of the fifth century. 

“ I dwell no longer on the subject of 
tradition. Whoever desires full infor- 
mation as to the doctrine and the argu- 
ment upon it, will be repaid for his pe- 
rusal of a tract to which I have already 
referred my readers. For our present 
purpose, it is sufficient briefly to reca- 

itulate the contents of this chapter. 
ere is nothing in the writings of the 
early Fathers on tradition which favours 
the popular doctrine of the Church of 
Rome—there is nothing in creeds or 
councils by which it is affirmed—and 
there is no document in existence from 
which we can learn where approved 
tradition may be found. What is then 
this unwritten testimony for whose de- 
ferred appearance Scripture must wait, 
before its evidence can be admitted? 
Where does this tradition lurk? How 
has its preservation been cared for? 
Have popes and priests with their ex- 
piring prayers whispered it to their 
successors? Is it a real being which 
can disperse its bodily form upon the 
viewless winds, or lurk within the re- 
cesses of Braganza or the Vatican to 
awe refractory vassals with the menace 
of its forthcoming? How potent an 
auxiliary a name may be. Since the 
decree of Trent exalted this abstraction 
into so undue honor, it has not disclosed 
a single unwritten testimony to the 
world, yet does its imaginary existence 
lend authority to the order to which its 
treasures are revealed, and invest with 
asacred awe the pages of the Missal. 
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Tradition is the Egeria of the Romish 
priesthood. If a more ambitious title 
be advanced in its: favour, substituting 
the Breviary for the Bible, it a be 
regarded as the “ White Lady” of the 
house of Rome ; its presence revealed 
only in solitary places, its voice faint 
and uncertain, its form evanescent, its 
aspect in all the lineaments, faintly and 
eapriciously discernible, with nothing 
distinctly visible but the chain of argu- 
ment from which the phantom particles 
of its form gain a semblance that they 
cohere; a girdle which has been, age 
after‘age, wasting; and which, in the 
vision conjured up. by the Irish Gen- 
tleman’on his Travels, appears worn to 
a thread.” 

The obscurity in which the Church 
of Rome has left the souree of tradition, 
which yet it so highly magnifies, is the 
more inconvenient when we find the 
Council of. Trent authoritatively de- 
claring that the faith of believers was 
seriously endangered by the multitude 
of pernicious books which were reputed 
to be of authority, and which contained 
false doctrines. To provide against 
this great evil, a committee was ap- 
pointed, who were required to report 
to the council, after due examination, 
all the :instances in. which they should 
discover any thing not strictly orthodox 
in the writings of those whose name or 
station might give eurrency to opinions 
injurious to true religion. The cele- 
brated.“ index expurgatorius” was the 
result of the labours of this conclave 
of eeclesiastics ; but, before it could be 
finally adopted, the couneil was. djs- 
solved. The Irish divines have unani- 
mously declared that in this country 
the aforesaid. “index” is of no manner 
of authority ; so that as “ The Guide” 
observes, while the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholie * knows that the doctrine of faith 
has: been perniciously misrepresented, 
he can only conjecture where it has been 
faithfully delivered. He has an infal- 
lible testimony to its corruption. He 
has no more than private judgment to 
guide him to the truth.” 

We cannot but believe that modern 
Protestant controversialists have been 
teo little in the habit of setting forth 
the beauty of holiness, as it ig exhibited 
in the Church of England, in opposi- 
tion to the mummeries and the page- 
antry of the Church of Rome. Such, 
we are glad to say, is not the case in 
the work before us, which, indeed, 
Vor. IL. 
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more than. any thing that we have seen 
of late. years, resembles the conserva- 
tism of the great champions of our 
Church at the peried of the. refor- 
mation. 

The divines. of that. age are alike 
distinguished for their learning, their 
discernment, their firmness, and their 
moderation. While they rejected unhe- 
sitatingly what they considered unscrip- 
tural, they retained, with affectionate 
fidelity, whatever they deemed essential 
“ for reproof, for exhortation, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ;” 
—and therefore it is that their holy 
labours are as much distinguished from 
the fanaticism of the angry enthusiasts, 
whose zeal, while it enflamed their 
passions, blinded their judgments, as 
they are from the superstition of the 
besotted and, credulous multitude, who 
are at once the slaves and the dupes of 
an artful priesthood. When we con- 
sider the stormy period in which they 
lived, it is impossible to behold the 
serene and even tenor of their course 
without mixed astonishment and admi- 
ration. Thus alone could they have 
been enabled so happily to attain all 
the advantages of reformation, while 
they escaped all the evils of revolution, 
and.to relieve the church from excres- 
cence and redundancy, without sub- 
jecting, it to mutilation. Happy will 
their descendants be if they appreciate 
the labours of these: gifted men, and 
reverently preserve what has been so 
providentially provided for their spiri- 
tual.improvement! And it is not the 
least of the advantages of the system 
of liturgical piety which was then es- 
tablished, that. it presents more points 
of attraction to the enlightened Ro- 
manist than any other chureh which 
has avisen| out of a resistance against 
the tyranny of Rome. He will there 
find the purified resemblance of most 
of the doctrines to which he attaches 
any importance ; and he will see that, 
whatever he may be disposed to think 
our reformers did in ignorance, they 
did nothing in anger, nor without a 
fervent desire to promote the glory of 
God... This ‘must dispose him to. a 
more candid and impartial examination 
of the Church of, England than he 
might otherwise be inclined to bestow 
upon. it ;—and wherever that takes 
om reform has already commenced, 
and the result cannot be very doubtful. 

The work of reformation could 
2s 
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scarcely be said to be commenced in 
Ireland until after the restoration. 
The troubles in which this unfortunate 
country was involved, and the succes- 
sive shoals of fanatical preachers by 
whom it was visited, almost as much in 
a military as in a spiritual character, 
were but little favourable to its success. 
Oliver Cromwell's chaplains, who had 
out-heroded Herod in their metamor- 
phose of the English church, were not, 

recisely, the persons best calculated 
for reforming the Irish, Their un- 
tamed license, their persecuting zeal, 
their gloomy fanaticism, their wild 
fancies, their extravagant glosses upon 
the word of God, their bitter scorn of 
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the persons, as well as detestation of 
the doctrines of the Romanists, un- 
fitted them for propagating their pecu- 
liar notions by any other weapon than 
the sword, and laid the foundation of 
that aversion to Protestantism, which, 
even more than any attachment to 
Popery, has ever since obstructed the 
labours of more enlightened reformers. 
Had Bedell lived, much might even 
then have been done. Even when the 
passions of the people were excited to 
the highest pitch of fury, his saintl 
virtues were acknowledged and revered, 
and his doctrine was almost tolerated 
because of his blameless example— 


“ So liberal, too, 
In secret alms, even to his utinost means, 
That they who served him, and who saw in part 
The channels where his constant bounty ran, 
Maugre their own uncharitable faith, 
Believed him, for his works, secure of Heaven.” 


When Jeremy — was appointed 
to the Bishopric of Down and Connor, 
he thus, from his own observation, 
described the spiritual condition of the 
people. “ But we have observed, 
amongst the generality of the Irish, 
such a declension of Christianity, so 
great a credulity to believe every su- 
perstitious story, such confidence in 
vanity, such groundless pertinacity, 
such vicious lives, so little sense of 
true religion and the fear of God, so 
much care to obey the priests, and so 
little to obey God; such intolerable 
ignorance; such fond oaths and man- 
ners of swearing—thinking themselves 
more obliged by swearing on the mass 
book than the four gospels, and St. 
Patrick’s mass-book than any new one ; 
swearing by their father’s soul, by their 
gossip’s hand, by other things, are the 
produce of those many tales that are told 
them ; their not knowing upon what 
account they refuse to come to church, 
but that now they are old and never did, 
or their countrymen do not, or their 
fathers or grandfathers never did, or 
that their ancestors were priests, and 
+ will not alter from their religion ; 
and after all, can give no account of 
their religion, what it is; only they 
believe as their priest bids them, and 
go to mass, which they understand 
not, and reckon their beads, and tell 
the number and the tale of their 
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prayers, and abstain from eggs and 
flesh in lent, and visit St. Patrick’s 
well, and leave pins and ribbands, 
yarn, or thread in their holy wells, 
and pray to God, St. Mary, St. Patrick, 
St. Columbanus and St. Bridget, and 
desire to be buried with St. Francis’s 
cord about them, and to fast on Satur- 
days in honour of our lady.” “ But,” 
says the venerable Bishop, “ I shall 
give one particular instance of their 
miserable superstition and blindness. 
I was lately, within a few months, very 
much troubled with petitions and ear- 
nest requests for the restoring of a 
bell, which a person of quality had in 
his hands in the time of and ever since 
the great rebellion. I could not guess 
at the reasons of their so great and 
violent importunity, but told the peti- 
tioners, if they could prove the bell to 
be theirs, the gentleman was willing to 
pay the full value of it, though he had 
no obligation that I knew of to do so 
but charity ; but this was so far from 
satisfying them, that still the importu- 
nity increased, which made me dili- 
gently inquire into the secret of it. 
The first cause I found was, that a 
dying person in the parish desired to 
have it rung before him to church, and 
retended he could not die in peace if 
it were denied him ; and that the keep- 
ing of that bell did anciently belong to 
that family, from father to son: but 
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because this seemed nothing but a fond 
and unreasonable superstition, I in- 
quired further, and at last found, that 
they believed this bell came from hea- 
ven, and that it used to be carried from 
place to place, to end controversies by 
oath, which the worst men durst not 
violate if they swore upon that bell, 
and the best men amongst them durst 
not but believe him; and if this bell 
were rung before a corpse to the grave, 
it would help him out of purgatory; 
and that, therefore, when any one died, 
the friends of the deceased did, whilst 
the bell was in their possession, hire it 
for the behoof of the dead, and that by 
this means, that family was in part 
maintained,” 

Such is the account which Bishop 
Taylor gives, in the preface to his 
“ Dissuasive from Popery,” of the state 
of religion amongst the Irish ;—and, 
to the present day, there are parts of 
the country in which many of the mi- 
serable superstitions above noted pre- 
vail. Even where they appear extinct, 
and the religion of the people has 
assumed a more plausible exterior, the 
superstitious disposition is abundantly 
manifested, whenever any occasion 
arises to call it forth ; and it was not 
among the vulgar and the ignorant 
alone that Prince Hohenloe’s miracles 
found vindicators and believers. 

It sometimes happens that where 
there is much external unbelief, there 
is a large stock of latent credulity, 
upon which the Romish clergy never 
hesitate to draw, in the fixed persua- 
sion that what their votaries want in 
reason they will make up in zeal, and 
be glad of an opportunity of compen- 
sating, by their services, the laxity of 
their opinions, or the scandal of their 
lives. 

It is of the very essence of Popery 
to admit of a commutation of offences : 
—to believe that crimes of one kind 
may be atoned for by virtues of ano- 
ther. They are thus encouraged to 
keep up a kind of debtor and creditor 
account with God, and to believe that 
charity, which they usually interpret 
in its lowest sense, namely, alms-giv- 
ing, “covers a multitude of sins.” 
How completely this lays the axe to 
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the root of the gospel, it is unnecessary 
to say ; and how utterly it precludes 
that faith in Christ, without which there 
can be no true holiness... Now this 
belief will predominantly characterise 
the Romanist as long as he remains 
unconverted, no matter what modifica- 
tions his opinions may undergo.— 
“ Testa recens imbuta diu servabit 
odorem.” Even his infidelity will sa- 
vour of Popery; and, long after he 
has ceased to be numbered amongst its 
professors, he may be the willing in- 
strument of its ambition or-its ven- 
geance. 

Is there not, then, a cause why zea- 
lous and enlightened men should bestir 
themselves for the removal of this great 
evil? The moral state of Ireland is a 
scandal to the English church. For 
seven hundred years have we had do- 
minion over her. Four of these were 
occupied in corrupting her ancient 
faith, much more effectually than three 
have been employed in restoring it to 
its original purity! We do not mean 
to assert that the religion professed 
and taught amongst the Irish was, in 
all respects, what it ought to be, at the 
period of the English invasion ; but, 
most certainly, the creed of the Irish 
was not, at that time, the creed of 
Rome ; and Henry procured the be- 
nediction of his holiness upon his un- 
dertaking, upon condition of subjecting 
Ireland to the apostolic see, and hold- 
ing it as a feudatory of the successors 
of St. Peter. Thus, the tares were 
planted ; and as ill weeds thrive apace, 
they required but little encouragement 
to spring up with a rank luxuriance ; 
so congenial were they to the fallen 
nature of man, who naturally prefers 
to have his moral diseases concealed 
rather than remedied, and in his ig- 
norance, will have recourse to the 
quack, while he distrusts the physician ; 
and so flattering were they to the am- 
bition of a priesthood whose power 
was established by their alliance with 
England, and augmented by their con- 
nection with Rome.* 

The time, it is hoped, has at length 
arrived when something effectual may 
be done for giving to a people thus 
long abused the blessings of a spiritual 





* Tithes were the bribe by which the Irish ecclesiastics were induced to second 
the views of Henry the Second. See “ The Policy of the Church of Rome in Ire- 


and,” by Dr. Phelan. 
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religion. Indeed, it appears to us, that 
nothing but indiscretion and precipi- 
tancy, on the part of its, promulgators, 
can long retard the triumph of the 
gospel. If they advance cautiously 
and steadily, treading in the steps of 
the wise and learned men, whose lives 
and whose labours were the pillar of 
fire by which our forefathers were 
conducted out of the land of spiritual 
darkness,—nothing can finally obstruct 
their progress, or mar the perfect con- 
summation of the glorious work which 
they have in hand. But any departure 
from the plan which was so admirably 
devised and so rigidly adhered to by 
the Cranmers, the Riddleys, and the 
Jewells of England, must be attended 
by a corresponding danger and diffi- 
culty, both as regards the extent to 
which the work of demolition may be 
carried on, and the character and the 
stability of the superstructure which is 
to be erected. 

Protestants too frequently forget the 
accommodating nature of Popery. It 
has the reputation of being both inva- 
riable and inilexible ; but yet there are 
no circumstances to which it cannot 
bend, where its compliance can answer 
any important purpose. We should, 
therefore, be prepared, not only against 
the dogmas which characterize it, as 
opposed to scriptural truth, but the 
protean versatility which so frequently 
enables it to elude pursuit and to es- 
cape detection. It is enveloped in a 
mist, which according to old Homer, is 
as bad for the shepherd as it is good 
for the thief. Those who attack it 
under such circumstances should count 
their cost, and make up their mind to 
contend against every disadvantage. 


Instead of seizing upon the foulest 
features of Popery as it was professed 
long ago, they should adopt the very 
most favourable construction which can 
be put = the most improved edition 
of the Romish religion, as it is pre- 

ared for use at the present day. 

hey should allow all that can by pos- 
sibility be safely or fairly allowed ; for 
it is only by so doing that they can 
obtain the reputation of candid adver- 
saries ; and in no other character can 
they gain the attention or command 
the respect of the people. 

There are many, we are well aware, 
who have so far outgrown the system 
of Popery, that their conversion may 
be brought to pass by instruments not 
by any means fitted for accomplishing 
a national regeneration. When the 
fruits are ripe and ready to fall, the 
slightest breeze that agitates the tree 
will be sufficient to detach them from 
it. And many such conversions have 
taken place, which might, perhaps, 
have been deferred, had not some 
public discussion or some controversial 
discourse given a salutary impulse to 
the minds of the converted, and aided 
and accelerated their growing convic- 
tions. But the majority of the Irish 
Papists cling to their religion with a 
tenacious attachment which renders 
them much more alive to the insult 
than open to the reasonableness of 
severe and injurious imputations ; and 
these are but confirmed in their errors 
by the rudeness and vehemence of 
their injudicious assailants. To them 
may be applied the beautiful language 
of Goldsmith, when, speaking of the 
Swiss, he says— 


“ The storms that round them roar 
But bind them to their native mountains more.” 


The fact is, that Popery has been 
accommodated to them. It has been 
the policy of the priests to make their 
yoke appear easy and their burden light. 

he reformers seek to accommodate 
them ‘to Protestantism ; and propose 
to convert them, not only by eahibiting 


the truth, but by forcibly opening their 
eyes, that they may be compelled to 
see it. They have too long enjoyed 
the supreme pleasure of being well 
deceived to bear an operation of the 
kind with much more patience than the 
man of whom Horace writes— 


“ Qui se credebat miros audire tragedos 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro ;” 


And who thus addressed his friends by kindness he was restored to his right 
whose well meant but most unwelcome 


mind— 
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“ Pol me occidistis, amici, 


Non servastis,—cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


The mode in which many Protes- 
tant advocates recommend the study 
of the holy Scriptures, is not by any 
means calculated to procure for them 
the attention which they deserve. 
They do not sufficiently discriminate 
between the superstitious reliance upon 
the infallibility of the Pope and Coun- 
cil, with which the Romanist is charge- 
able, and the reasonable deference 
which every enlightened Protestant is 
disposed to have to the authority of 
the church. And they thus enable 
the Popish advocate to put the best leg 
foremost, and to blind his followers by 
representations of the safety of the 
course which they have been pursuing, 
and the dangers and absurdities of that 
which they are exhorted to a 

The Papist clings to his church ; 
well, he is advised by the Reformers to 
abandon that and hetake himself to the 
Bible. This he believes to belike taking 
a plunge into chaos, an adventure, for 
which he is by no means prepared. He 
hasfound hischurch, if not a shelterfrom 
the storm of controversy, yet a resting- 
place from the labour of thought, a 
relief from the painful necessity of 
spiritual exercises, and a substitute 
for the irksome labour of self-direction. 
Fasting is ever easier than abstinence ; 
and the compliance with a ritual de- 
mands much less of watchfulness and 
self-denial, than acting up to the re- 
quirements of a spiritual religion. 

A Roman Catholic feels towards 
his church pretty much as Sancho 
Panza did towards night, when he 
blessed the inventor of it, and sum- 
med up his eloquent panegyric in 
one comprehensive sentence, namely, 
“ that it covers a man like a cloak all 
over.” Now, Protestant advocates 
too frequently forget that they are ad- 
dressing persons by whom this cloak 
is felt, not as an incumbrance, but as a 
protection, when they desire them un- 
ceremoniously to cast it off, without at 
the same time pointing out the sub- 
stitute by which the purposes, for 
which it had been used, may be still 


better answered. The following pas- 
sage perfectly describes the course 
which should be pursued in a case like 
this, and is moreover, from a pamphlet* 
so little known, and never likely to be 
te-printed, that we have the te re- 
luctance in giving it at length. The 
writer is replying to a factious pamph- 
let of Dr. Bo le, and thus proveeds :— 

« What TK.L. says of the dangers 
likely to arise from the injudicious and 
indiscriminate use of the Word of God, 
is not without plausibility ; and many 
a simple and honest mind has, I am 
persuaded, been influenced by it even 
toa renunciation of his Christian liberty. 
It will not, therefore, be amiss to con- 
sider the matter with some attention. 
It must be confessed that error is bad. 
But is there no cure for error but igno- 
rance? It must be confessed that 
schism is bad. But is there no cure 
for schism but an implicit and un- 
hesitating submission of our own judg- 
ments to the judgments of others? So 
says the Churchof Rome. But I must 
be permitted to say, that she here 
proposes to us only a choice of evils. 
And I must add, that she seems to me 
to choose the greater evil instead of 
the less ; for I cannot but consider it 
incalculably a greater evil that men 
should remain quiet and_ slothful 
through religious indifference, than that 
they should be even mistakenly active, 
through a zeal without knowledge in 
the cause of God. Ignorant men may 
misinterpret the Word of God; busy 
and interested men may abuse it; a 
temporary ferment may be excited by 
this means, and much positive mis- 
chief be the consequence ; but does 
that furnish a sufficiently cogent argu- 
ment for darkening the minds of the 
people, and extinguishing all religious 
enquiry? It does, says the Church of 
Rome ; it does not, says the Church of 
England. I am not insensible, she 
adds, to the evils that may arise from 
religious enquiry ; but I am persuaded 
that the good which must arise from it 
will be still more considerable ; and I 





* « Observations occasioned by the Letter of J.K.L. to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, professing to be a Vindication of the Religious and Civil Principles of 


the Roman Catholics of Ireland.”—Cadell, London ; and Milliken, Dublin, 1824. 
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am convinced, that I am then most 
truly fulfilling my duty towards God, 
and best consulting for the interests of 
religion, when I do all I can ¢o promote 
the one, and when I do all I can to 
prevent the other. A man who was 
born blind, and who had learned to 
feel his way with tolerable accuracy, if 
he were suddenly restored to the use 
of sight, might, possibly, at first be only 
bewildered by it—every thing would 
appear to him strange and new. Like 
the man in the gospel, he would see 
men as trees walking; and his con- 
dition must be most pitiable while he 
lost his confidence in the sense of touch 
by which he used to be so correctly 
guided, and before he had attained the 
use or the experience of the new facul- 
ty, by which he was to be guided for 
the future. But would any one propose 
to remedy this inconvenience by putti 
out his eyes? No. The skilful phy- 
sician could not, for a moment, think of 
applying such a remedy. He would 
be satisfied to wait patiently until the 
man gradually came to the use of his 
eyes; and he would be convinced 
that, by time and practice, he must at 
length come to see like other people. 
Even so, the Church of Eugland may 
say, I act. When men, who have 
been blinded by ignorance and bigotry, 
come to me, after I have removed the 
cataract which obstructed their spiri- 
tual sight, I do not expect that they 
are to be all at once restored to the 
perfect use of that faculty. I am not 
surprised that many of them are at first 
rather bewildered and dazzled than 
enlightened. But even in their per- 
verseness I will endeavour to bear with 
them, I will act the part of the good 
shepherd—‘ I will gather the lambs in 
my arms, and carry them in my bosom, 
and gently lead those that are with 
young.’ And certain I am, that my 
motherly care and tenderness will witi- 
mately be requited by their grateful and 
affectionate attachment; or, if there 
should be instances in which the con- 
trary shall prove true, when I have in- 
structed and, exhorted, and admonish- 
ed, and reproved, I shall have done 
my part. I shall have conscientiously 
used all the means that I have been 
authorized, or empowered to use for the 
conversion of their souls, and shall 
therefore be free from the blood of 
every one of them.” 

Thus it is, that conscientious Roman 


Catholics may be best enfranchised 
“into the liberty wherewith Christ 
would make them free.” And, as has 
been observed in the same tract, 
“The Church of England in thus 
vindicating the religious liberty of 
her children, had no intention what- 
ever of impairing one particle of the 
respect and reverence which was due 
to the fathers of the primitive church. 
Indeed, her avowed object was, to re- 
store the church to its primitive purity ; 
and how could this be camel if he 
derogated, in the least degree, from the 
authority of the great and venerable 
men who were its guides and patterns 
in those times, when it was most agree- 
able to the standard of Scripture. The 
plan which she proposed to herself for 
the correction of religious abuses, 
seems to have been the following :— 
she first consulted holy Scripture, and 
was directed in the alteration, or the 
establishment of the then existing state 
of things, as they were agreeable to, or 
inconsistent with, the dictates of in- 
spired wisdom. Whatsoever was plainly 
opposed to holy Scripture was instantly 
abrogated ; whatsoever was plainly 
agreeable thereto was affectionately 
and reverently retained. And in this 
respect she was ee con- 
trasted with most of the other reformed 
churches, that nothing was done in 
anger—nothing was done in mere hos- 
tility to the Romish superstition ; but 
the unerring word of God, as far as it 
was plain and explicit, was the supreme 
guide of our reformers, and it might be 
truly said of our reformation, that “ wis- 
dom passed from one end unto the other, 
and sweetly ordered all things.” When it 
appeared in any instance that the word 
of God was not plain and explicit, re- 
course was had to parallel passages, and 
Scripture was used to explain Scripture ; 
and when any difficulty occurred for the 
explaining of which there was no clue 
in the sacred volume, recourse was 
had to the earliest and the greatest of 
the fathers—to those who lived nearest 
the times of the apostles, and who must 
be supposed best acquainted as well 
with the usages of primitive antiquity, 


as with the orthodox interpretation of 
Scripture. They took care, however, 
to distinguish between the testimony of 
Christian antiquity concerning the doc- 
trine, and the same testimony concern- 
ing the discipline, and the usages of the 
church, It is quite obvious, that we 
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may much more safely abide by it in 
the latter cases, than in the oonens 
Men are very good judges of matters 
of fact, who may be very indifferent 
judges of matters of opinion. Thus, 
although I cannot reasonably doubt 
their evidence of the fact, that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament were 
received as the writings of the Evange- 
lists, there is no reason why I should 
unhesitatingly receive their judgment 
concerning a particular passage of 
Scripture.” ......... “The Church of 
England again, took care to discri- 
minate between the aid which it re- 
ceived from a liberal study of Christian 
antiquity, and the direction which was 
afforded by a profound and deferential 
attention to Scripture ; and herein, it 
was advantageously contrasted with 
the Romanists on the one hand, and 
the Puritans on the other; the Ro- 
manists regarding the writings of the 
early fathers as equal in authority to 
the divine Word ; the Puritans deny- 
ing that they were of any value at all 
—and not only rejecting them as of 
any absolute authority, but even re- 
fusing them as aids in the interpretation 
of Scripture. The Church of England, 
on this, as on almost all other points, 
held a middle course; while she refused 
to acknowledge them as infallible guides, 
she was glad to avail herself of their 
learning, their piety, their acquaint- 
ance with aogrorns antiquity, the ad- 
vantages that many of them enjoyed 
of an actual intercourse with the apos- 
tles ; and she set the same value upon 
all these circumstances, when she had 
occasion to allude to them in the re- 
ligious controversies of the day, as 
lawyers or statesmen would, upon si- 
milar circumstances, in discussing those 
questions that involved the meaning of 
ancient law or policy. And in thus 
making use of the experience of early 
times, and suffering religion to have 
the benefit of ancient learning and 
piety, without loading or encumbering 
it with ancient errors or absurdity, our 
reformers, I do verily believe, have 
done more for the cause of Christianity, 
and gone nearer towards attaining the 
perfection of apostolic faith and prac- 
tice, than any other society of reformed 
Christians ;—nay, more, I do verily 
believe, that they have done more good 
to the cause of Christianity, by the re- 
spectful and discriminative attention 
which they paid to the early writers, 
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than it has suffered injury, either from 
the indiscriminating and superstitious re- 
verence with which they were looked 
up to by the Roman Catholics ; or the 
no less indiscriminating and superstitious 
aversion and contempt with which they 
were looked down upon by the more 
puritanical reformers.” 

“ But while, for the reasons already 
mentioned, antiquity deserves to be 
thus respected, there are some points 
concerning which we, at the present 
day, are much better able to form a 
correct judgment, than those who went 
before us. The world is now older 
than it was; and there are improve- 
ments in literature and philosophy 
which give us a decided advantage 
over the ancients in many branches of 
biblical criticism ; and it is surprizing 
to see the obstinacy with which Roman 
Catholic writers still continue to follow 
them as guides, in matters of doctrine 
concerning which we have not only 
been enabled to see their errors, but 
also how it was that they were led 
astray. Thus, it is easy to see how 
the peculiar doctrines of the schoolmen 
gave a plausibility to transubstantiation, 
although it is not easy to understand 
why, after these doctrines were ex- 
ploded, such an error has been retained. 
This appears to us as absurd as if they 
still maintained that the earth did not 
move round the sun. And, truly, in 
some other particulars also, many of 
the old writers appear to us, to profane 
Protestants, very like the philosopher 
who was persuaded he had discovered 
an elephant in the moon, and whose 
mistake arose from a mouse having 
crept into his telescope.” 

We dwell the more earnestly upon 
this view of the subject, because it is 
precisely the view that has not been in- 
sisted on by the modern reformers. In 
this they are strikingly distinguished 
from Jewell and his enlightened and 
venerable compeers, who would have 
been as unwilling to detract from the 
legitimate authority of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, as they were resolute in 
resisting the usurpation of the Church 
of Rome. It is thus alone that we can 
effectually disarm the Romanist, and 
expose the fallacy of the sophisms by 
which he deludes, or is deluded. 

Roman Catholics illustrate their 
arguments in defence of infallibility, by 
referring to the authority which is ge- 
nerally conceded to great lawyers in 
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questions of law, or to ‘eminent physi- 
cians in cases of discase. “Surely, Pro- 
testants may venture to adit, ‘that 

reciscly the same authority might be- 
tne to distinguished divines in matters 
connected with their sacred calling, 
without fearing that, by such an ad- 
mission, they are erecting a spiritual 
tyranny upon the ruins of reason, and 
at the expense of conscience. Autho- 
rity may, and must be asserted, while 
jnfallibiit is disclaimed ; and, in truth, 
it is only b the reasonable assertion of 
authority that we can prove those un- 
reasonable, who lay claim to infalli- 
bility. The Roman Catholic argument, 
as far as it is good for any thing, makes 
for us 5, 30 far we admit, and we act 
upon it. Itis a ore ofsustain- 
ing the weight which we place upon it ; 
it is totally incapable of sustainmg’ the 
weight which they would place upon 
it. We enjoy the whole benefit of it, 
because we ask it to bear no more ‘than 
it cam Carry ; they lose all the benefit 
of it, by insisting that it shall carry 
more than it can bear. Reasonable in- 
fluence is one thing, absolute dictation 
is another; and as the greatest’ of 
lawyers or the most eminent of physi- 
cians should not prevail with any’ in- 
dividual knowingly to commit an act 
of treason, or take poison in the place 
of food, so neither should the ‘most 
eminent divines, nor all the divines in 
the world put together, prevail ‘with 
the humblest ‘individual, who is con- 
scious of his moral responsibility, to 
comply with any precept, or to fall in 
with, any practice which he, in his cons 
science, believes to > fda this wages, 
by holy Scripture. Upon this subject, 
the he is lati: “though we or an 
angel from heaven should preach any 
other doctrine, let him be accursed.” 
Thus, while we vindicate authority, we 
would establish Christian liberty. Gui- 
dance, influence, direction, a deference 
for the judgments of wiser and ‘better 
men, all this is admitted ; submission, 
prostration, unlimited and credulous 
acquiescence in the arrégant demands 
of a privileged order, this alone is'de- 
nied, We deny that the ‘church ‘is a 
kind of “donjon keep,” where’ 'the 
clergy may hold the laity im chains. 
We assert, and we claim it as ‘a! glori- 
ous temple, where both | clergy ‘and 
laity may worship God in the majesty 
of freedom. 

When Roman Catholics are thus 


convinced, that we do not undervalue 
their ‘atguments, they maybe led: to 
suspect that’ they have themselves 
over-valued ‘them, and te see that there 
is too wide an interval between their 
premises and their conclusions; they 
will feel that to be disabused of the 
errors of Popery is not by any means 
synonimous with being betrayed into 
a rejection of the authority of the 
Church. They may be very well dis- 
posed to put contidence iman emi- 
nent physician ; but what. would they 
think of the practitioner, who should 
— himself infallible, and require 
rom his patient an acknowledgment of 
his infallibility, before he condescended 
to prescribe for him ? Would they not 
begin to suspect that'he was very like 
a quack ; and that he was to be dis- 
trusted in proportion to the stolid 
arrogance of his pretensions? Thus, 
the enquiring Romanist may, be ‘made 
to perceive, that what he mistook; for 
the panoply of Popery, was nothing 
more than the trappmgsof a conjuror ; 
and that the helmet by which its, head 
was armed, was nothing better than a 
eap and bells. . Thus, he may. be 
induced to ae a that’ what, he 
apprehended to. be the annihilation, 
has proved the regeneration of the 
church ; that it has arisen.“ positis 
novus exuviis ;” that if, its. demands 
= abject credulity are. léss, its 

ims ‘upon enlightened ‘reason,..are 
greater; and that these,, while, they 
are fully commensurate. with the. ex- 
igencies of the times, by not) being 
pushed beyond : their proper limits, 
may be considered as established,, in 
proportion as they are known, . and 
valued in os as they have been 
approved by experience. 

Too much is it; at the present,,day, 
the habit of Protestant advocates to 
argue and ‘to declaim, as if), Popery 
were, in every ‘respect, the ‘antithesis 
of Christianity... Even if such , were, 
and it is not, the ease, it, were most 
indiscreet to set out by a declaration 
which must necessarily excite against 
us all the prejudices of those whose 
patient and candid attention we solicit, 
and whose good will we should, if pos- 
sible, conciliate, preparatory to our 
assault upon their convictions. The 
Roman Catholics of the present day, 
who have been taught any thing, have 
been taught the most plausible mode 
of defending the doctrines which they 
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maintain. - Those who are fondest of 
exhibiting themselves as their antago- 
nists, do not seem aware either of the 
most specious form which these doc- 
trines may be made to assume, or of 
the most cogent arguments by which 
they may be refuted. And therefore 
it sometimes happens that they are re- 
presented in a point of view in which 
they. are not at present received; so 
that, to the bigotted Roman Catholic, 
the Protestant must appear either 
chargeable with want of knowledge, 
or guilty of want of candour ; while, 
even to the most charitable, his zeal 
assumes a more ludicrous character, 
and seems to create for itself the diffi- 
culties which it conquers. This should 
be avoided. The cause of gospel truth 
is much more likely now to suffer from 
the indiscretion of its friends than from 
the hostility of its enemies. We will 
find our account in rather understating 
than overstating the errors of our ad- 
versaries. If they are themselves dis- 
posed in any. degree to depart from 
them, it is so far well ;—and we may 
be perfectly assured that the argument 
which is effectual against the most 
plausible form which any given error 
may be made to assume, will not be 
less effectual, when the same error is 
less plausibly maintained, or more un- 
disguisedly exhibited. 

These are times in which the advo- 
cates of enlightened Protestantism 
should be most especially heedful not 
to furnish any real ground of offence 
to those by whom they are anxious 
that evangelical truth should be appre- 
ciated in its genuine significancy. The 
extension of the blessings of education, 
and the peserene of knowledge, have 
been making silent and gradual en- 
croachments upon the empire of super- 
stition ; and many have been led to 
doubt the dogmas of that church which 
lays claim to infallible authority; and 
not a few, to renounce as errors, 
what they had long and fondly re- 
ceived as truths. It becomes, there- 
fore, the ministers of the establishment, 
with all meekness and humility, but, 
at the same time, with an earnest, de- 
voted, and persevering zeal, to do all 
that in them lies to direct and assist 
the pious endeavours of doubting, but 
honest and ignorant enquirers, Not 
that we are prepossessed in favour of 
what is called the aggressive system ; 

Von. II. 
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that almost ‘pre-supposes a moral unfit- 
ness in those on whose behalf it is 
employed. Those whose notions of 
divine things are as yet crude and im- 
perfect ; whose opinions on religious 
subjects may be said to be “ without 
form and void ;” who are fed with a 
kind of spoon meat, and are content to 
swallow the wholesale theology of their 
spiritual guides with a greedy, abject, 
and unhesitating credulity; who are 
satisfied with giving no better reason 
for “the faith that is in them” than 
that they have learned it from their 
priests; and who dare not fix their 
minds upon any interpretation of holy 
writ that may contradict the dogmas 
which their church teaches; who, in a 
word, would seem to regard the priest- 
hood as divine, and the gospel, unless 
as they interpret it, a delusion ; with 
these we cannot hope to make much 
way ; they are not, as yet, fit subjects 
for us ;—God may, in his own good 
time, if so it should seem good unto 
him, take them out of the errors of 
their ways ;—but at present, and while 
such is their condition, it would be al- 
most as preposterous to think of cut- 
ting the unripe corn, or plucking the 
unripe fruit, as of ripping them, in this 
embryo and untimely state, out of the 
dark womb of Popery. But those, and 
blessed be God they are not’ a few, 
who have begun to shew some symp- 
toms of the new life ; who have begun 
to perceive the difference between the 
religion of the heart, and the religion 
of the senses ; upon whom that blessed 
truth has begun to dawn, that God is a 
ot and that those who worship him 
should worship him in spirit ‘and in 
truth ;—these it may not be difficult to 
convince of the errors of their ways ; 
to them the gospel will be a pillar of 
light to lead them out of the land of 
spiritual darkness;—these will soon 
find that those rites and ceremonies, 
and will-worship, to which they were 
in the habit of submitting, were but the 
scaffolding, as it were, of the tower of 
Babel, by which they were vainly and 
presumptuously endeavouring to build 
a way for themselves to heaven; and 
they ae readily be made to feel the 
worse than unprofitableness of such 
courses, and to think that it is high 
time for them to cease expending their 
money for that which is not bread; 
their labours, for that which profiteth 
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not; and to their consciences 
from dead works, that they may serve 
the living God. 


Such will soon begin to perceive that 
what they had been led ‘to call. the 
Church. is an incubus on Christianity ; 
that, in many instances, what it pro- 
poses as helps, have been either sub- 
stitutes for, or hindrances of piety; 
that it has promulgated precepts and 
authorized practices which have not 
only perverted the natural conscience, 
“ but clogged and obstructed the ope- 
ration of the spirit of God, 


“* Atque affigit humo divine particulam aura.” 


substituting credulous acquiescence for 
rational evidence, slavish subserviency 
for filial obedience, dogma for faith, 
form and ceremony for spiritual piety, 
sanctimony for sanctity, fasting for 
stinence, pilgrimage for mortification, 
and penance for repentance.”* 

They will see that their priesthood, 
where they could not by their authority 
suppress, have endeavoured, ty their 
commentaries, to obscure the Word of 
God; and they will feel as if they had 
never before cam pres to enjoy 
the cheerful light of spiritual day, ’ or 
been privileged to breathe the blessed 
and the balmy influence of the Gospel. 
How readily will they recognise the 
difference between auricular confession, 
and the throwing open the heart to 
God; between priestly absolution and 
the answer of a good conscience; be- 
tween the feeble glimmering of that 
false light by which they were cheated 
and deluded in the labyrinth of super- 
stition, and that steady sunshine of the 
soul, which never fails to irradiate and 
transform the awakened and purified 
believer! How will the es fall 
from their eyes, and the iniquity of 

riestcraft be Goeeverel oe So 

ey have be steadily to 0 
on the hope That has ben set Yefore 
them, and to look faithfully upon nim 
who is the author and the finisher of 
their faith. In truth, they had before 
mistaken words for things; the will of 
man for the ordinances of God—and 
consequently they had been perpetually, 
like the Jews of old, making his word 
of none effect by their traditions. They 
had been content to receive it as it was 


expounded to them by dark and enig- 
matical interpreters, who were inter- 
ested in) obscuring: its. clearness; and 
corrupting its simplicity. |- But now, 
they have heard for themselves the 
words of eternal life ; they have listened 
to him who spake as never man spoke ; 
they have ventured, as it were, to ap- 
proach with faith, and to touch the hem 
of his garment, and felt that a virtue 
has gone out of him by which their 
moral maladies have been removed, and 
they have been, as it were, again privi- 
leged to taste of the fruit of the tree of 
life, by partaking of which they may 
live for ever. 

We should endeavour so to address 
their understandings as not ‘to’ offend 
their feelings, and so to remove their 
errors a8 not, unnecessarily, to shock 
their prejudices or to shake their faith. 
For this purpose, it is expedient to 
shew them, not only in what particulars 
we differ from them, but also in what 
we agree. We should be particularly 
careful to impress upon them how sin- 
cerely we reverence ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, and how fully our divine religion 
is supported by the concurrent sanction 
of the ‘wisest and best of those holy 
men who lived in the earliest and the 
purest ages of the Church. Thus, we 
will deprive them of that most plausi- 
ble pretence for adhering to their pre- 
sent superstition, by which so many of 
them are deluded; and which, if true, 
would not only justify their preference, 
but leave us without excuse for having 
ever departed from them. 

The principal consideration, we ve- 
tily believe, which keeps thinking Ro- 
man Catholics in connection with their 
church, is, the fear that they must be 
involved in a sea of doubt and difficulty 
if once they depart from it. We must, 
therefore, seek to convince them that 
this is not the case ; that they need be 
under ‘no apprehension of being thus 
abandoned, without guidance, amidst 
aro of controversy and the 
strife of tongues ; that the Church of 
England is, as it were, a city of refuge 
whither they may betuke themselves 
with a certainty of finding “a peace- 
able habitation and a quiet resting- 
place ;” that it has been built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and the pro- 





* Observations occasioned by the Letter of J. K. L, &c. &c. preface xxvi, second 
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phets ; that while it has rejected the 
additions and the corruptions) which 
accumulated in ages of darkness and 
ignorance, it has ded, with a seru- 

$ fidelity, “the faith that was once 
delivered to the saints.” “For,” to use 
the language of Jeremy Taylor, “ the 
religion of our church is, certainly, pri- 
mitive and apostolic, because it teaches 
us to believe the whole scriptures of 
the old and new testament, and nothing 
else, as matter of truth ; and therefore 
unless there can be new scriptures we 
ean have no new matters of belief, no 
new articles of faith” “We also do 
believe the apostles creed, the Nicean, 
with the addition of Constantinople, 
and that which is commonly called the 
symbol of St. Athanasius: and the four 
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first general councils are so entirely ad- 
mitted by us, ‘that they, together with 
the plain words of scripture, are made 
the rule and measure of judging here- 
sies amongst ‘us.”:~ Those ae long 
to a church which is thus anchored in 
the Holy Scriptures, and secured with- 
in the haven of antiquity, need not be 
afraid, as long as they abide by its di- 
rections, of being “carried about by 
every whiff and wind of doctrine.” 
All things essential to faith and to god- 
liness are so plain “that those who run 
may read them,” and every necessary 
injunction for the guidance and the 
governance of a true believer is laid 
down in a manner so artless and so ob- 
vious that “the way-faring man, though 
a fool, cannot err therein.” 


THE DESART WIND. 


On Afric’s bare and burning, plains 
The Pilgrim is alone; 

From out the soundless solitude 
There breathes no living tone 
Of sighing leaf, or gushing spring, 
And motion is there none, 
Save the invisible desart wind 

In silence rushing on. 


There is an hour of loneliness— 
A solitude of jheart, 

Whea we are single in the, world, 
From all we lov'd apart. 

Oh, then the thoughts, we dare not. speak, 
Are like that voiceless. wind, 

Breathing along the waste of heart, 


The desart of the mind. 
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A DAY AT LOUGH-SHEELAN. 


« How pleasant is the Fisherman's life, 
Sing hey! sing merrily O! 
While distant from the world and its strife, 
Our lines to the deep we throw. 
Kind nature’s boon with joy we receive, 
Sing merrily, merrily, merrily O! 
Then homeward over the friendly wave, 


With a merry pull we row.” 


Opera of “ Fhe Burning of Moscow.”—Sir J, SrEvENSON. 


See 


ling, whether simply piscatorial, 
or with the adjunct of “loaves” to: the 
«“ fishes,” has become one of the ruling 
passions of the day. New, and splen- 
did editions of old Isaac. Walton -are 
coming forth, and although the ‘beau- 
tiful pastoral sketches which enrich the 
“complete angler” of the — old man, 
and are so true to simplicity, nature, 
and virtue, cannot be exceeded; yet, 
in ‘the science of this rural sport, he 
must. bow his. diminished: head to 
modern writers on the ‘art. Daniel, 
Baines, Sir H. Davy,| and. Professor 
Rennie have combined practical know~ 
ledge, and scientific research, while 
Christopher’ North, alias | Professor 
Wilson, the great we of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and Mr, Gregory Green- 
drake, in their graphic delineations 
and poetical, colourings,. earry the 
reader in his closet, along with them, 
th the ‘delightful scenery which 
they decribe, and familiarize him to the 
virtue of patience -exhibited by those 
“ who toil all day and catch no fish,” 
and to the pardonable exultation of the 
successful angler whose landing-net, not 
a mere inactive type of his art, is often 
protruded from bank or boat to receive 
the evidence of his skill or his good 
fortune. More dear to me, Mr. Editor, 
to live again over one day’s good sport 
by pastoral stream, or on the way 
bosom of theisland-studded lake, thanall 
that the votaries of ambition, avarice, or 
town pleasures ever knew. And in the 
hope that some, if not all of .your 
readers may partake of my feelings, I 
offer to your acceptance the following 
sketch of a day on Lough-Sheelan. 


The beauties of nature assume, under 
particular circumstances, such a variety 
of aspects, that however familiar a 
scene may be, it is capable of receiv- 
ing new features and imparting new 
interests according to the state of the 
weather, the character of one’s compa- 
nions, or the temper of mind and per- 
ceptibility of “ the sublime and beauti- 
tiful” with which the beholder may be 
endued. Lough-Sheelan has inspired 
our ancient bards, and I believe the 
Grace Nugent of Carolan has had her 
beauty reflected by its pellucid mirror, 
and, upon its borders, has been, “ The 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” Its 
ruins attest the gloomy and secluded 
ascetic, and the fierce and barbarous 
chieftain of the feudal times, while 
now its shores, for the most part, are 
clothed in the softer charms of modern 
cultivation and civilized security... It 
and its legends already constitute apart 
of «The Angling Excursions,” but still, 
as I. have aeeuly observed, thete is 
that ‘ever-changing variety in sylvan 
scenery that something new is ever to 
be perceived within the same limits; 
the passing of a cloud over the sun’s 
disk, the ascension of vapour from the 
earth, the falling of a shower of rain 
from the heavens, brightness or gloom, 
calm or storm, all contribute to impart 
a protean character to the scene, and, 
in different ways, to affect varieties of 
tastes and the genuine admirer of na- 
ture. I will venture to say, that if 
thousands of persons, gifted with the 
highest descriptive powers, were to 
visit Killarney, or even one of our less 
distinguished Jakes, and to publish the 
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impressions made upon them, ‘the 
would fail to anticipate and satisfy all 
that would be felt by successive visitors. 
_ If it were otherwise every scene could 
be viewed but once, through the arbi- 
t medium and influence of its first 
published description, and curiosity, 
the source of so much of our enjoy- 
ments, cease to be excited by differing 
opinions and susceptibility of feeling. 

ature would receive but a sort of re- 
presentative adoration, instead of being 
yielded the personal homage of all eyes 
and hearts. 

But to leave “off all prosing, you 
must know, Mr. Poplar, that from my 
youth upward, even to the time in 
which I am inditing this day of days 
at Lough-Sheelan, I have been pas- 
sionately fond of angling, and I can 
retrace vividly, as if time were but a 
large teleseope, the banks of my native 
stream, ‘that first lured me to the ang- 
ler’s art ; every winding of it is freshly 
impressed on the map of memory’; its 
sharps and rapids gurgle on my ear; I 
see the dimpling eddies of the deep 
er where its progress was interrupted 

yy an turn of the -bank; I see 
the longer reach awfully darkened by 
the shading willows, and its surface ever 
and anon broken into circles by the 
trout, erally the monsters of the 
deep;‘that‘love to ‘envelope in gloom 
the indulgence of their voracity and 
the exercise of their organs of destruc- 
tiveness; I see the dragon-fly, dressed 
in all its glorious colours of green, and 
scarlet, and pink, and torquoise, the rus- 
set of the hind and the gold of the 
monareh;' I. see him flying under that 
high and projecting bank, and destroy- 
ing as ‘he flies, or alighting on the flag- 
gers that fringe the opposite and lower 
side of the pool—the dragon-fly up- 
holds the systematic destruction that 
directs animal appetite, and sustains the 
strong by the sacrifice of the weak; he 
devours in his flight the smaller insects 
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that wave in air the unseen wing, just as 
swallows or martens do; I see the little 
grist mill where, as I returned home 
w and hungered, the kind old dame, 
with that eordial and native hospitality 
which even agitation has not yet extin- 
guished in my yet dear country, was 
wont to fry on the griddle, heated by 
oat-chaff, a trout of my own catching, 
to which she would add a fragment of 
her oaten-cake: I have her person 
before me as she, kind soul! bustled 
to her cookery ; her stuff gown, linse 
woolsey petticoat striped blue and red, 
the coarse but clean coif that bound 
her head and from under which the 
white locks strayed over a furrowed 
but a cheerful brow; I remember too 
—nay I see it, the adjacent rustic grave- 
yard and chapel ruin through which my 
path ‘often lay, and which, as: I ap- 
proached it ata late hour of solemn 
twilight, would est the fear of 
things unearthly and unholy. But, Mr. 
Poplar, I) see more than all this—the 
dear and tender and: honoured parents, 
who cherished my infancy, and brothers 
and sisters and playmates, and the 
dear friends of riper years, all- laid in 
their , oo and my bosom heaves 
with feelings more deep and sacred 
than belong merely to the contempla+ 
tion of ‘vanished youth and lost plea- 
sures. While “1 sigh for the days 
that are gone,” I fearfully look through 
the baekward vista of my life to dis- 
cover breaches, on my ‘part, of the 
fifth commandment, and repentantly to 
mourn for them.” But ‘too much, per- 
haps, of this, although fitly associated 
with a contemplative amusement. I 
was chiefly: led)to these juvenile: remi- 
niscences in order to show the London 
University Professor of Zoology (him- 
self probably the most curious subject 
of his science) that he is not the only 
angler that recollects his pinkeen and 
crooked pin days— 


Days of my boyhood! whither have ye flown? 
And will ye never—never more return? 

Do you to time no resurrection own, 

But sleep eternal in oblivion’s urn! 


Or have you —— 
That led my varied 


with after years 
ife from stage to stage, 


Thro’ paths of joy and grief, and hopes and fears, 
8 


Youth 


sunflower season, and chill snows of age ? 
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O! I have cherish’d oft the waking dream, 
That, Pheeriix-liko, my buried youth shall rise : 


Or stemming back 


life’s rough troubled stream, 


My first felt joys shall be my labour’s prize ! 


3%, weak 


dream: 


Strong 
Mayhap 


ef, boy-friendship, virgin love— 
of Paradise above : 


Of friends sincere, and perfect love, and truth, 
Again to be enjoy’d in never-fading youth ! 


The thought is not to be dwelt on—it would make us hate the world—let us 


eseape from it. 


The seventh of June, let it ne'er be forgot 
By those who caught trout, or by those who did not. 


It was on ‘that day, Mr. Poplar, in 
the present year—I was going to say 
“of Grace,’ as the old Christian chro- 
niclers: were wont, but my conscience 
would ‘not let: me, - im truth, it is to 

mind, and to good pu " 
all (pbcd eota, ett capectally to-all good 
government, the most gracelest year 
ever recorded in the “ Old | Almanack.” 
God mend it! before it expires. I had 
heard much of the good sport which 
affords to the angler, 
and I availed myself of an invitation 
from a kind friend residing in its neigh- 
to’ put its waters to the 

To make the thing more 
sant, my host invited ‘two or three 
* honest brothers of the angle,” ‘as old 
Isaac was wont 'to say, to accompany 
- the 7 veel docestrap’ ibe- 
ral re were ed up overt 
aight; want the vt. gave Somes 
of a glorious day.’ The wind, due 
south, shook the trees that fringed the 
lawn, ‘and ‘the ‘clouds were rising in 
thick masses on the horizon. 1 walked 
forth to taste the “sweet breath of 
morn,” and fell inte conversation with a 
labourer who was repairing a breach in 
one’ of the fences—perhaps I should 
not'say conversation, wherem to all my 
tions, I received but two answers 
of an indefinite character:, T saw, ata 
considerable distance, and on an eleva- 
tion, what appeared to me to be a boat 
with passengers on ‘her deck,’ ‘soine- 
times it was hidden, and’ agaiti’ rose to 
my view: being unacquainted with the 
local topography, I naturally ee 
that what I seen was a canal pas- 
sage-boat, but was “ perplexed in the 
extreme” how to reconcile such a fact 
to the unequal and hilly line in which 
the vessel appeared to be moving. Ad- 
dressing the labourer—“ Look, my lad,” 


as the object rose to view, “ look—is 
that a boat?” “Gor and maybe.” “ Is 
there # canal in that ditection #: “Gor 
I donna.” It mattered not what was 
the interrogatory, but the yp never 
varied from the alternation Gor I 
donna,” and “ Gor and maybe,” ‘and 
it strack me what a capital wit- 
ness my rustic friend Kit Prosgicen 
would make, where it would be desira- 
ble that he should prove nothing—the 
sehool of equivocation never sérit out 
a pupil better versed in the safe avoid- 
ance of truth. On my rettiri to the 
house, I questioned my hogt us: to the 
fact of the canal, and my y quite 
sure that I had seen a boat 
sengers moving in a direction to which 
I pointed, and was answéréd with a 
look more ae thatt , man 
Delver's * eter ge S : e was 
“alaughing devil in that spoke 
most intelligible banter oh he added, « if 
there be a canal there or Within fifteen 
miles of it in any direction, it must have 
been wiade last ‘night with ‘the agency 
of Aladdin's lamp.” 1 was beginning 
to-think that 1 red under some 
tieal delusion, when the mystery was 
cleared ap, by my friend’s expected 
visitors tattling up to the door in gallant 
style, seated, together with their oars- 
men, in the identical boat which I had 
seen, mounted on a wheeled carriage 
and drawn by two stout mules, on one of 
which wasa smart postillion. I neversaw 
a more complete piscatorial turn-out. 
We all tra in it to the lake, about 
five miles distant, and the boat being 
placed upon springs I never sat in an 
easier conve . We were the 
wonder and delight of the peasantry as 
we passed along, and in spite of Doctor 
Doyle, Daniel O’Connell, the church 
reform bill, and the priest of the parish, 
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we were frequently greeted by. the 
good-natured cheers,ef men, women, 


_ and children. 


Loughsheelan’s fine and. beautiful 
expanse of waters is bounded om one 
side by the County Meath, and on the 
other by the County Cavan... We 
launched our boat, and embarked on 
the latter shore, at the mill of Crover, 
after a due and careful mounting of 
our rods. In these places are always 
to be found local and speeulating fish- 
ermen to furnish a boat when wanted, 
and tender their own services as oars- 
men, . From. their acquaintance. with 
the waters, the best. shoals and shores 
on which to angle, and their assumed 
judgment of the most filling flies, they 
acquire much influence with thestranger 
angler, and manage to ze up a good 
penny now and then, . The greendrake 
season, particularly, is a harvest;.to 
them. 1 would; however, adyise the 
angler who has any skill himself, not 
to depend implicitly on theirs... They 
will find fault with your best fly, and 
perhaps select the worst in your book, 
in order to impress you with a sense 
of their superior judgment ; they rely 
not a little upon a chance of its being 
taken by a trout, and’ ia that event 
claim the merit of your success. As 
more than two. persons cannot. conve- 
niently angle in the same boat, except 
in dapping with the natural fly, whieh 
by the genuine sportsman is considered 
a sort of pot-fishing, I engaged Mar 
guire, a professed piscator, and his 
boat, and found him an excellent oars- 
man, but more adventurous than some- 
times agreed with my nerves ; and, for 
a person all his life, man and boy, fish- 
ing the lake, his acquaintance with its 
chart was akin to that of the pilot who 
proved his knowledge of all the rocks 
in the channel by running the ship 
upon one of them. 

The greendrake was fully up and 
abundant upon the water, and our first 
drift was upon Crover Castle,—an old 
ruin situated in the upper end of the 
lake, at a little distance from the shore, 
and surrounded by shoals of sunken 
rocks, from which the drake, even at 
that late period of the season, .were 
still rising ;—the cold harsh . spring 
weather kept them down longer than 
usual, and in this drift I killed a trout 
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with a drake of, the first.shade, an ashy 
or bluish. green hue.,,.My trout was a 
sporter, and, gaye good, play, but I 
landed: him with as little loss of time 
as I could, and with as loud and exult- 
ing a cuckoo as my voeal organization 
would permit. I'll thank any musical 
instrument maker, from the constructor 
of a penny-whistle to that of a trom- 
bone, who will invent a horn. or.trum- 
pet which will sound forth the cuckoo 
note, so that it shall be heard from one 
end. of a lake to the-other, and the 
surrounding shores reverberate in 
shouting echoes the triumph. of : Sir 
Christopher Crottle. _That,.Mr. Pop- 
lar, is my name. I do. not announce 
it so early, because proud of the title, 
whieh now-a-days claims: about, as 
much: respect as ‘an Irish Member ,of 
Parliament. Besides the drake, 1 had 
for my second dropper an uncle, al- 
ways atrenuously recommended by. the 
natives, and. the. same which. Mr. 
Gregory Greendrake mentions having 
got from. Teddy Byme, long since ga- 
thered. to ,his fa Every body 
knows, for every body must have read 
his excursions, that ,.Mr. Greendrake 
caught that day; and with that same 
uncle, two twin trout, each exeeeding 
eight pounds weight, which he sent, to 
Lord Talbot, then our excellent Vice+ 
roy. But anny body, does, not ‘know 
that Gregory (I had. it from, himself,) 
was promised to. be made surveyor- 
general of the inland waters of Ireland, 
with a salary of a thousand a year, 
travelling allowances, and a susie 
of real Gorteen annually, to. keep, the 
damp air out.of his stomach ; but as ald 
scratch would. have it, the visit of two 
other old gentlemen, (I know not. if.of 
the same family,) George the Fourth 
and Marquess. Wellesley, to, this coun- 
try, unluckily clouded in gloom, this 
prospect of piscatorial happiness. No- 
thing appears to have thriven in Ire- 
land since but mischief and popery:; 
and even the trout, Mr. Poplar, do not 
rise,as merrily as they used to do be- 
fore that: period, lest a padreen hook 
should, be stuck in their gills. My 
tail, fly (pardon the long digression,) 
was a hare’s-ear and claret, I soon 
found that L:had not all the cuckooing 
to myself.. In the other boat, in which, 
on our way. to the lake, 


We had sail’d upon 7 land, 


Whether valley or hig 


land, 
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Were a Mr. Deacon, a good angler, 
and most pleasant and excellent gen- 
tleman, and whose recommendatory 
qualities, as I found by after acquain- 
tance, were not wholly intrinsic, for at 
his table I have eaten some of the best 
South Down mutton, drank some of 
the best wine, enjoyed some of the 
best conversation,—all according with 
one of the best hearts I ever met with. 
Along with him, and under his pisca- 
torial tutelage, was a young officer of 
the 12th hussars, as gentle a spirit as 
ever threw the graces of humanity over 
the “ grim-visaged brow of war.” The 
first caught a fine trout with a juggy. 
It would puzzle you, Mr. Poplar, to 
tell what that is ;—it is a gaudy pop- 
pin-jay fly, and its aliases are Judith 
and Judy. Shortly after, the young 
hussar hooked a trout, which ran a- 
head like a whale: our tyro held his 
rod horizontally, as if, in his vocation, 
he was going to shoot the fish, when 
his preceptor snatching the rod out of 
his a brought it to a perpendicu- 
lar, gave the run-away the butt, brought 
him to manners, and transferring the 
rest of the play to his young friend, 
and taking the net, landed a trout of 
six pounds weight,—as beautiful an 
aquatic production of animated nature 
as a lover of the angle could wish to 
lay “his two looking eyes on.” As to 
the hussar—if it wasn’t himself that 
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was proud of his exploit, na bocklish ;— 
why, triumph never marked with 
stronger expression an achievement, 
from the day of Marathon to that of 
Waterloo ; and sure I am that he felt 
more heartfelt exultation in that evi- 
dence of his prowess, than if he had 
slain with his own hand a dozen anti- 
tithists, through all the evolutions of 
the sword exercise. Now, this is an 
apt place to describe one of the mise- 
ries of human life, unrecorded in Mr. 
Beresford’s pleasant book. Imagine 
to yourself, Mr. Poplar, (that is if you 
know anything at all about the matter) 
—imagine to yourself a trout of five, 
six, or seven ww weight at the end 
of your line, hooked by the only dy of 
the kind you had in your book—you 
have been playing him twenty minutes 
at the least, with all the alternations of 
hope and fear—the keen anxiety which 
a strong and sporting fish excites ; he 
begins to capitulate, you are winding 
him and your line up, 7 man puts 
out the landing net, and you are pre- 
pared to sing out, cuckoo, when the 
awkward scoundrel, sweet bad luck to 
him! instead of putting the net under 
the fish, knocks the hoop of it right 
against its snout, and causes the cap- 
tive, of which you are quite sure, to 
make such an exertion that your line 
breaks, and the fish, with the whole cast 
of flies, all go— 


“ In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


What would you do in such a case, 
Mr. Poplar? Tl tell you what I 
would do. “ By all the gods and little 
fishes,” I would send the caitiff, head 
and shoulders, after my lost treasure ; 
and if he could not recover it, why 
then let him stay below with all my 
heart ;—mind that, Barney Williams! 

I had been early fishing with a 
Juggy, but rising no trout with it, I 
took it down. After the success of 


“ Arrah then, Judy, 
Wasn't I a booby, 


the other brat, the Judy being the 
killing fly in both instances, I put it 
up again, and took, in the course of 
the day, five good fish with it, but not 
in the Loch Awe style, as practised by 
Christopher North, the whole five at 
one cast! I regretted my having in- 
termitted the agency of my seductive 
Juggy, and was reminded of the burden 
of an old Irish ditty— 


When I did leave you—when I did leave you ” 


I'll sing the whole of the song the first 
time I dine with you; but take notice, 
I hate long invitations—* few and far 
between.” 

But are we to be the whole day on 
the lake, without noticing its scenic 
beauties? We are now taking a drift 


a little to the right of Crover Castle, 
the donjon-keep of the “ Black Baron,” 
which, “by the rule of thumb,” lies on 
our left. I'll tell you something more 
of the Black Baron by and by. Ima- 
gine yourself in the boat, with leisure 
to look about you, while my eyes are 


; 
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fixed; on. my flies, and ‘watching the 
rising fish, and ready with a slight’ up- 
ward jerk of ;my right wrist to fasten 
the hook in his jaw, ‘Apropos,"Mr. 
Poplar, if-you.are an angler or wish ‘to 
be one, mind this—never strike your 
fish hard.;—we all strike too hard, from 
the Thwackums of our schools to the 
reformers of our legislature. There is 
great wisdom in Enowing when and 
where to hold our hands; the trout, 
in their yivacity, hook themselves 
oftener than the angler hooks them ; 
and when the operation requires your 
assistance, a very slight action of the 
wrist, if governed, by a quick eye, will 
dothe business. Do you see, on the 
County Cayan side of the lake; a good 
way olf a projection of the shore ?— 
That is called “the merry point,”'as 
being a favourite feeding shoal for the 
trout ;—it is a long drift, angling 
ground all the way, and it will afford 
you a successively opening view of the 
whole of the lake on either side. We 
ate just under Crover House, that 
stands smiling with an aspect of fleat- 
ness and comfort on that eminence to 
the right, and looking on the broad 
waters over a well-grown plantation, 
that shelves down, “in gay theatric 
pride,” to the edge of the lake. “Don’t 
you think that a man could get’ his 

ealth there, with a bacon ham of" his 
own curing, fowl of his own rearing, 
the reliefs of Kerry beef and four year 
old mutton, (South-Down if he’can get 
it,) a bottle of old port, a tumbler of 
old Gorteen, and, to crown all; the'so- 
ciety of approved old friends ;—would 
he not have reason to thank God—eh, 
Mr. Poplar? Now cast a glance at 
the other side : equal cultivation does 
not meet your eye ; but a relic of feu- 
dal times frowns in ruin on ‘the lake 
below. That is Ross Castle ; Gregory 
Greendrake, sing Every body is 
Esquired now-a-days ; and your butcher, 
baker, tailor, or shaver would meditate 
(unless he had “a vow in heaven,”) call- 
ing you out, if you were to address to 
him a note superscribed plain Mister. 
As a ail of initials’ after a man’s name, 
such as M.R.I.A., &c. &c. is grown 
nearly as common as Armiger,-1 would 
allow it legitimate enough to your 
tradesmen to imitate the example, for 
a are all of the “ Society of Arts,” 
and each, besides the appendages, 
common to all, of F,R.S. A., might as- 
Von. IT. 
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stiihe a title distinctive of his particular 
tradé for ‘inbtance the baker to:add 
de’ ‘crastijas; the cook, de gustibus ; 
and the ‘chimney deetor, «de» fuinibus. 
If you'don’t like my Latin,.Mr, Poplar, 
manufacture better yourself, and pardon 
my digressiveness.' But, as I was say- 
ing, Mr. Greendrake hasgiven us.a 
legend, “The Black’ Funeral,” ;eon- 
nected with Ross Castle, andi my boat- 
man gave me another, the which /to 
relate, no time is more appropriate 
than while your attention. is: fixed on 
the spot. You shall have it:as I, had 
it from my boatman. 

“Pray, Maguire, do you know-any 
thing of the‘ oudd times stories of those 
two castles—that in the lake, which we 
past by, and that on the hill:yonder ?” 

“Not much, troth, Sir, but that, they 
belonged to the Brack Baron,, who 


4ived in’ the one on the hill, called 


Ross Castles and the one in the water, 

Crover Castle; was where he kept his 

ee and: hanged or cut) off, their 
eads for his divarshun,.” 

“ Why, he was:adownright Black- 
beard. What was his name)?” 

*« A\pood mame enough, Sirs.,no 
better in the county than the Nugents ; 
but he'and Rory Rion. O'Reilly, of the 
Cavan side were never happy the, da 
that" they-wern't: knocking. out, each 
other’s brains.” 

“And ‘how long did -their brains 
stand that fun ?” 

*Q,'be gor, I donna—even now, Sir, 
an Irishman takes more beating than 
anyother man’; and sure in, the’ ould 
times they’ were all out intirely stronger 
than ‘we are. ‘Why, Sir, Rory, Rion 
or the Black Baron, would beat.the 
whole parish of Mount Nugent before 
them, if they were to.rise now out, of 
their graves with only ‘a sprig of shil- 
lela’ in their hands.” 

I believe you, Maguire, and am 
quite ‘sure: that in such hands, the 
strongest of you, even the priest of the 
parish himself, wouldn't wait for the 
wind of a blow-—but go on with your 
story.” 

“Well, Sir; as Iwas saying, these 
two great chiefs couldn't get their 
health. but -when. killing each other, 


‘which wasias much divarshun to them 


as killing -a trout to your, honour.— 
Bluranownkers, Sir, did you see that 
rise ?—he’s a bully—cast over him.” 
I did so; and to spare you a long 
Orr 


al 
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episode, he swallowed my uncle by way 
of a second course, and I took him in, 
a well fed three pounder at least. 

Maguire resumed— 

“ Well, Sir, there was always the 
devil to pay betune these Tiernachs, 
and they kept the whole country in 
hot water.” 

“Did they keep it in whiskey too, 
that there might be no want of 
punch ?” 

“ Be gor and may be ; for sure they 
had oats and barley in those times, 
and where there’s oats and barley sure 
there’ll be the potheen—and why not? 
The devil’s luck to the guagers—the 
country will never be ould Ireland 
agin until a poor Irishman can drink 
what he likes, and as much as he likes, 
without the guager dipping his rule in 
his glass.” 

“True, Maguire, it is quite unrea- 
sonable to ask Pat to drink or act by 
any rule—but to your story.” 

“ While the two fathers were knock- 
ing their heads together, as I tould 
you, there were two others who'd give 
all the world to settle the family dif- 
ferences in another way. Eileen Oge 
Nugent, the Black Baron’s daughter, 
was the beauty of the world. She had 
nothing black about her barring her 
hair and her eyes, and her heart was 
so soft she wouldn’t hurt a fly ; and if 
there was a match for her in all the 
world or Cavan, it was Owneen Bawa 
O'Reilly, Rory’s son. He wasn’t red 
like his father, but fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, tall and straight as a man should 
be. There wasn’t a boy in the three 
counties, gentle, or simple, his equal at 
any thing, whether it was hurling, 
wrestling, or fighting, and he played 
the bagpipes like an angel.” 

“A very angelic accomplishment, 
indeed—vwell, go on.” 

“ However or wherever they chanced 
to meet, they were bothered ai the 
first look, but troth it was bad luck to 
both, poor things! Love took ’em like 
a stitch. Now, Sir, there was one 
Plunket in Meath that the Black Baron 
took a fancy to for a son-in-law. He 
was black like himself every way—he 
had a black beard like a Jew under his 
chin, and his glib was curled over his 

uinting eyes, like those poor creatures 
of dandies that one sees in the streets 
of Dublin with a plug of tobaceo stuck 
in their mouth, because, I suppose, 
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they hav’n’t the decency or the spirit 
to get a good smoking pipe at once. 
It was upon this Plunket that the ould 
tunt Plownkum Perrywig was made, 
and they say by young O'Reilly, in 
game of his queer head and baboon 
appearance. Owneen Bawn was as 
great a musicianer—aye, by my sowl, 
as Carolan himself. You may be sure 
that love didn’t stop at the eyes with 
Eileen Oge and Owneen Bawn; they 
soon contrived to have their meetings, 
and where do you think? Why in 
that same murdering dungeon, Crover 
Castle. The keeper of it was sweet 
upon Biddy Muldoon, the Lady 
Eileen’s foster-sister, and Biddy ma- 
naged that, on a sign they had between 
them, he’d bring his boat, in the dead 
of night, under a rock, close by Ross 
Castle, to take in Biddy and her mis- 
tress, just as young O’Reilly would be 
setting off from the Cavan shore ; and 
hail, rain, or snow, calm or storm, they 
never failed to meet. Why, Sir, there 
are waves sometimes on this lough as 
high as the hill of Mullock-a-Muael 
there yonder, and rocks that would 
rack a man of war, as who knows but 
you may find out before you leave it.” 

“ TI hope not, Maguire.” 

“ Troth I hope so too, Sir ; well, 
there they used to meet at the prison 
castle, for what wont love do ?” 

“ Almost as much as whiskey, Ma- 
guire.” 

“I dare say, they wern’t without a 
drop of that too; and you know, Sir, 
that both would make a man face the 
divil and beat him too. Things went 
on this way for some time, and whether 
the priest was of the party or not I 
can’t say, but something began to aj 
= and whether or not people will 

e talking.” 

“ Truly, my friend, they will, and 
not always without reason, fine ladies, 
even in our own day, make slips as well 
as mantua-makers.” ‘ 

“ The divil a doubt of that,Sir. But 
be that as it may, what does the ugly 
thief Plunkett do? Bad luck to all in- 
formers! Why he set his spies upon 
the poor souls—yes, Sir, his spies, 
what do you think of that for a gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Why, I think it very bad of a 
gentleman, although he has the ex- 
ample of statesmen.” 

“The divil fly away with both,” 


a 
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says I, “the difference between them 
is, your Honour, that one is a little, 


_ and the other a big blackguard. I 


say, again, bad luck to all informers.” 

“ Maguire, your are wrong; they 
are as necessary as judges, jurors, and 
hangmen.” 

“ But, your Honour, not equally 
desarving of respect I hope.” 

“ Not quite ; but go on with your 
story, I’m waiting to hear what God 
sent to Eileen Oge.” 

“ Misfortune on the back of mis- 
fortune, and sure, your Honour, there’s 
no pleasure in hearing that ?” 

“ Ah! Maguire, you know nothing 
of the world. It’s sugar and cream to 
a man to know the shame and mis- 
fortune of his neighbour ; without the 
bitters of calumny his tea would be in- 
sipid.” 

re Be Gor, and may be, Sir, but it so 
happened that, spite of the greatest 
storm that happened the season, the 
winds were screeching their own way— 
the gulls, or white crows were screech- 
ing their way, for the storm was so bad 
that even they could not rest ; the 
waves dashed even over Gull Island, 
which we'll come upon by and bye, and 
shifted the eggs, so that the hatching 
hens didn’t know their own ; it was a 
night that one might say, gave a warn- 
ing of ill.” 

“ Maguire, you are quite poetical.” 

“ I don’t know, your Honour, whether 
to take that as a compliment or not, 
because I once heard the greatest 
omadaun (fool) I ever knew, called a 
“high poet ;” but this I know, that 
rough or smooth, deep or shallow, I 
love this lough—I love the green sunny 
hills about it—the woods that beat the 
piper for music, and - 

“And the mountain dew, Maguire, 
that makes the sun always shine in the 
heart it falls upon.” 

“ Yes, your Honour, if it be a true 
honest heart with no ‘black drop’ in it ; 
drink is a bad secret keeper—it turns a 
man inside out more ways than one, 
and ie 

“ What the deuce, Maguire, are you 
beginning to moralize; we need not 
come to Loughsheelan to learn how 
scarce good hearts and constant friends 
are—go on.” 

“The two loving creatures were 
together by a good fire, the best that 
the bog on Clare Island could give ; 
there it lies before us, beyond the bay 
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of Ross, where, I'll take my oath, one 
of your gentlemen is at this moment 
stuck in a trout; see, Sir, the top of 
the rod is bent almost to the butt—O! 
by the powers, he knows how to handle 
him, wheu!—there he goes out again— 
let him go—let him go—but not slack 
enough to jerk your line—easy now— 
that’s it—he’s coming in—if we were 
near enough now we'd see his yellow 
belly turning up—the landing net is 
out, and see he’s in—hurra !—cuckoo, 
hurra !” 

“ Maguire, I wish the trout was in 
your belly ; why, man, at this rate 
we'll never come to the end of Eileen 
Oge Nugent, and Owneen Bawn 
O'Reilly.” 

“ You'll come to the end of ’em too 
soon, your Honour. As I was saying, 
he was giving her a touch of his pipes, 
by the good turf fire—* Planxty Reilly? 
his own composing ; what the gaoler 
and Biddy Muldoon were doing, the 
story doesn’t tell, but, to be sure, they 
were divarting themselves as well as 
they could, when, with a roar louder 
than the storm, who should enter but 
the Black Baron and the treacherous 
spalpeen Plunkett. ‘ Fly—fily! said 

ileen to young O'Reilly. ‘Fly!’ 
said Owneen Bawn, “ death before 
dishonour! the feet of an O’Reilly 
were never made to run from, but to 
stand to an enemy.’ Well, sure you 
may guess what followed. ‘Since you 
have taken such a fancy,’ said the 
Black Baron, ‘to the keep of Crover, 
Owneen Bawn, by the virgin, I'll 
keep you safe in it.’ So he was drag- 
ged to a dungeon, Sir, while Plownkum 
———- stood grinning like thefdivil 
at a sowl fresh caught, but was afeard 
to go near O’Reilly even when bound. 
Biddy’s sweet-heart they made pri- 
soner to a new gaoler, and bore off her 
and her mistress to Ross Castle; O! 
the Black Baron made it a black night 
to all of them.” 

“So far, you have brought your 
story to a sad issue ; does worse re- 
main behind ?” 

“ May be not; to know the worst, 
they say, is some comfort. They were 
at the poor lady day and night to 
marry ugly Plunkett, but all in vain : 
and at last, one morning early, just as 
the sun rose above the hill of Ross and 
crimsoned the top of Crover Castle’— 

“ Holla! my friend, your getting 
poetical again.” 
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“ May I never be stuck in a trout, 
your Honour, if I can help it ; I only 
tell you what I saw, siesent every 
morning since I was a boy.” 

“ Aye, Maguire, but how many are 
there upon whom the glorious repeti- 
tions of a dawning world would make 
no impression; I tell you, you are 
poetical, and the more, because you 
didn’t intend it ; poetry is inspiration, 
not design.” 

“ Be Gor, and may be. Howsom- 
ever, they brought the Lady Eleanor, 
for that’s what she’d’ be called now if 
alive, to the top of Ross Castle, and 
pointing to Crover, there she saw the 
young O'Reilly with his arms tied be- 

ind his back and a rope about his 
neck, and he standing on the shelving- 
stone of the battlement. ‘ Will you 
marry Plunkett? roared out the Black 
Baron; ‘look yonder at O'Reilly ; 
will you save his life and marry Plun- 
kett? Say no, and he hangs like a 
dog!’ Love in her breast was becom- 
ing traitor to himself ; she shuddered 
at the danger to her dear Owneen Bawn 
—she looked at Plunkett, and shud- 
dered for herself. The distance was 
not such but that the parties were 
visible to each other. Young O'Reilly 
saw the groupe, and judged of the 
alternative and conflict imposed upon 
his adored Eileen; with a super-human 
effort he freed his right-arm, and lifting 
it up to heaven, as a sign that they 
should meet there, he cast himself from 
the battlement on the rock below, and 
was dashed to pieces.” 

“ And what of poor Eleanor ?” 

“ She-was struck with madness—in 
that moment she lost her senses, and 
never recovered them. I almost forgot 
to mention, that it was young O'Reilly 
that composed the old air, ‘ Aileen 
Aroon,’ which to this hour is often heard 
of a still moon-light night playing in 
the ruins of Crover Castle.” 

I acknowledge, Mr. Poplar, that the 
concluding part of this tale affected 
me 80, even in the remembrance of it, 
that I have substituted for the language 
of the original narrator, a style of ex- 

ression more adapted to my own feel- 
ing and the dignity of the subject. 
Don’t imagine, Mr. Poplar—I hope 
ou’re a straight fellow as your name 
imports—don’t imagine that my rod 
was idle all the time the story was tel- 
ling—I caught three more rattlers, and 
missed several. 
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Having past Crover-house, you could 
not help being attracted by a beautiful 
cottage, treslassed and bespangled with 
the Chinese rose, and odorous jesa- 
mine, its smooth shaven lawn of vivid 
green, and embowered amidst flower- 
ing shrubs, ever-greens, and ‘the more 
towering pride of the forest, looking 
like the lilly of the valley, peeping from 
forth its broad protecting foliage. Can 
anything be more delightful in its 
natural features? Yes, it is far more 
delightful in its moral associations, 
which you will acknowledge, when I 
tell you, that this, enchanting retreat 
is the occasional abode of living ex- 
cellence—it is Asley-Cottage, a favou- 
rite creation of the fine and elegant 
taste of Lady Farnham, from whence, 
when there, she dispenses around her 
the earthly comforts flowing from Chris- 
tian benevolence, as she would the 
peace of heaven, if not frustrated by 
the demons of bigotry and fanaticism. 
A little farther, still on the Cavan 
shore, proudly seated on the crown of 
the hill, is Fortlands, the residence of 
Mr. Gossling, Lord Farnham’s agent ; 
proceed we, and close to the edge of 
the lake is a fishing lodge of Lord 
Tara’s, now seldom used, and turning 
a point, the pretty object of the spire 
of Ballymaine church presents itself, 
rising over the intervening wood, and, 
what is still more pleasing to the con- 
templation of the Christian of the Ges- 
pel, there is no danger of its coming 
under the Grey church suppression 
clause, for it has a good cengregation 
supplied by a dense Protestant popu- 
lation, of every degree, able and wil- 
ling to defend their pastor from Popish 
church-suppressing persecution. Be- 
yond that, in the little bay is the old 
castle of I forget its hard Irish 
name—to which a Mr. Thompson is 
adding a residence, and which my 
oars-man said he had heard the old 
people say, was, in the time ef the 
tale I have told you, the castle of the 
Black Baron’s foeman, Rory Rion 
O'Reilly. 

Upon the opposite shore, the objects 
are bir less rich, but possessed of the 


interest of a bolder and wilder er 


—Mulloch-a-meal hill. Clare Island, 
on which is the residence of Mr. 
Walker, mid-way between which and 
the ruin of Ross Castle is the house 
and plantation of Ross, the dwelling 
of Mr. Somerville, and further, reced- 
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ing from the lake, Bob’s Grove, the 
residence of Edward Nugent, Esq., 
_ and hospitality. About the centre 
of the lake from its two extremities, 
Church Island forms an interesting ob- 
ject of ascetic seclusion, where the 
owl now hoots from its ivyed covert in 
concert to the waves that break upon 
the rough and rocky shore. From this 
point may be seen Mount Nugent 
church at the head of the lake, and at 
its foot the faint outlines of the wretch- 
ed village of Finnea, where the out- 
flow of the lake gives birth to the river 
Inney. There remains but one place 
more of interest for me to describe, 
and which I reserve to the detail of 
enjoyments of a more universal nature 
with which it is associated, and to 
which the world runs open-mouthed. 
Who ever thinks that even upon Lough- 
Sheelan, lovely as it is, there are no- 
thing but smiles and sunshine, will find 
himself mistaken if he pass a day upon 
it. Suddenly there arose a dense black 
cloud in the south-west. “ Buckets 
and turf!” Sir, exclaimed Maguire, “let 
us get as fast as we can under the shel- 
ter of Church Island, and stoutly he 
and the boy Gaffney pulled away, but 
we had not reached our place of refuge 
before the squall burst forth, the wind 
blew a hurricane, the waves rose in 
wild commotion, and the heavy rain, 
like large hail-stones, pattered on their 
curling heads as if to correct and sup- 
press their insurgent motion—in a mo- 
ment we were wet even to our birth- 
day suits. Our bark being rather a 
frail one we were glad to get under the 
shelter of the island, from whence we 
could see our companion boat urg- 
ing her ~ across the lake from the 
opposite shore, under appearances 
which excited, in me at least, consider- 
able alarm : the roughness of the water 
and the strength of the squall had now 
fearfully encreased: a column, as of 
denser rain, swept along, like a water- 
spout, crossing in its course the boat of 
our friends and obscuring it for a con- 
siderable time from our view, during 
which painful and gloomy imaginings 
possessed my mind, and the possibility 
of a day opening in mirth and happi- 
ness closing in sadness and misery—at 
length the good boat Emity appeared 
to our gladdened eyes alternately sink- 
ing in the valley of the waves and ris- 
ing on their curling crests. O! she 
was a darling ; broad on the beam, and 
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swelled out.from her keel like the 
bosom of a swan, the water-king himself 
in his fiercest wrath, wouldn’t be able 
to swamp or overset her. She came 
in to our place of rendezvous gallantly, 
and the storm having abated, we thought 
well to follow her example. 

Mr. Poplar, if you are not a good 
conservative, you are not as straight as 
a poplar ought to be, and no better 
than a wolf in sheep’s clothing; but if 
you are what I take you to be, you will 
accompany me to our place of repast, 
bowing, as you enter Somerville cottage, 
to the sound Protestant constitutional 
spirit which here has “found a local 
habitation and a name,” not yet dis- 
graced by compromise or tergiversa- 
tion. Here, I believe, honest Captain 
Cottingham first drew that breath that 
has never received the tint of political 
corruption, but is freshly redolent of 
Orange and the Boyne; and here last 
resided that faithful and fearless soldier 
and magistrate, Captain Graham, alike 
loyal to his King and to the laws, and 
who, as far as the base Whigs could or 
dared, has been sacrificed to the 
Moloch of Popish conciliation. It 
is now unoccupied except by a man 
and his family, placed in care of 
the premises by Captain Graham— 
may its walls never be desecrated by 
the orgies of triumphant Popery and 
treason. Though last mentioned, So- 
merville is not “ least in our dear love,” 
for it is associated with private worth, 
and political and religious truth and 
liberty. Our party was kindly accom- 
modated with the use of the cottage 
(it has no second story, but numerous 
and good apartments) and the services 
of the domestics—and well and most cor- 
dially were those services rendered. 
Did you ever see a hen of arainy day ? 
We were all in as bad plight to be 
brought to market—not a tatter that 
wasn't saturated, and after taking a 
squib of gorteen, in such cases very pro- 
perly designated aqua vite, we made a 
tush to the kitchen where a glorious 
turf fire, in vice-solar splendour, exer- 
cised its power to cheer and invigorate, 
not insult or oppress us ; the fact is, it 
practically illustrated the principle of 
“ even-handed justice,” without jawing 
about it, and dispensed its influence 
equally to Protestant and Papist. In 
a moment we disencumbered ourselves 
of our dripping habiliments, and whe- 
ther we stood types of Shakspeare’s 
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“poor forked animal,” or of Thomp- 
son’s “ when unadorned adorned the 
most.” I will not take upon me to say, 
but much time was not afforded for 
consideration of the question, as our 
kind hostess-depute bustled about put- 
ting coats, thristies, cloaks, and petti- 
coats into requisition, and though shirt- 
less for a while, we were not altogether 
comfortless ; we made up our minds to 
be as happy as we could, and practically 
proved the wisdom of the maxim “take 
the world as it comes.” Through the 
unmerited zeal and attention of our 
attendants, and the agency of a rousing 
fire, we were very soon enabled to 
moult our borrowed feathers and resume 
our own plumage, and if we were not 
fine as peacocks we were gay as larks, 
and God keep us so to the end of the 
chapter! The cloth laid (and neat and 
clean it was, as well as all the furniture 
of the table) Long Harry, who had the 
care of our moving canteen, and an 
excellent travelling sutler he is, set our 
creature comforts free from their wicker 
prison, and placed them on the table 


[ Sept. 


with all the attraction of the recruiting 
serjeant’s roasted pigs crying “ come 
and eat me,” and if you require it, I'll 
give you my oath (not that of a Popish 
Member of Parliament) that the invi- 
tation was as eagerly accepted as an 
[rish challenge to a break-head party. 
Mrs. ——, shame to me to forget her 
name! gave us a hot first course of 
grilled trout and clean fried perch of 
extraordinary excellence, and cold ham, 
never exceeded in the ancient land of 
Ham itself, roast chickens, lamb, and 
hung beef, whose veiny lines of red 
and white would shame the finest and 
richest specimens of Egyptian mar- 
ble, formed our second course ; but, 
alas! how evanescent are all sublunary 
charms! We soon left but the relics 
of beauty before us: but do not think 
it was a dry repast. No, by the vine 
wreath that adorns the brow of Bacchus 
we had wine that would infuse the 
spirit of youth into the arterial ducts 
of age, and do more to the renovation 
of an old man than Media’s kettle or 
the once famed mill of Harold’s-cross— 


O! give me old wine, ’tis the secret of youth, 

The solace of friends, and the parent of truth : 

O, give me old wine! ’twill make wretchedness smile, 
And falsehood divest of its varnish of guile. 

Come more and more wine! let’s be frolic and gay, 
And wish ev'ry day of our life such a da 


Let not this little effusion, Mr. Pop- 
lar, lead you to think that some of the 
wine of that day is still in my head. 
Never, I assure you, was a party of 
“ felicity-hunters” more moderate—in- 
deed, we might claim fraternity with 
the Temperance Society, and leave 
you to judge whether among three 
of us, two bottles of brown sherry, 
two of old hock, much of which was 
mixed with the purest spring water, and 
one flask of champaigne (red wine 
won't bear carriage if to be drank the 
same day) was not almost shamefully 
moderate at dinner ; the few tumblers 
of Gorteen-punch which we took after 
the cloth was removed is not worth 
mentioning, and if we felt any extraor- 
dinary elevation of spirits, it was the 
dear and kindly exhilaration of hearts, 
escaping from the moral deformity of 
the world, and enjoying the charms of 
nature and friendship, with thankfulness 
to that Being who imbued us with taste 
for the one, and in the multitude of 


y ! 
Hip! hip! Hurra! 


rascals that like locusts, mar the gifts of 
heaven, had given to us that inestima- 
ble treasure, the community and esteem 
of honest and virtuous men, faithful to 
their country, their king, and their 
God! 

Among the toasts, which were more 
than “an excuse for the glass,” were 
“ The King,” whom we separated from 
his ministers; “ Our beloved Queen 
Adelaide,” in whom the good old Char- 
lotte of blessed memory still lives, to 
cherish the virtues near the throne ; 
“The Duke of Cumberland and (not 
« the rest of the Royal Toate: 
“ Protestant Ascendancy all over the 
world ;” “ The memory of the late 
Duke of York,” drank in solemn 
silence ; “ The Primate and Church of 
Ireland.” Here the question was started 
whether this toast should not also be 
drank in solemn silence, as if a defunct 
body, but | maintained that while there 
was life there was hope, and that all 
was not lost that was in danger. Mr, 
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Deacon raised his voice, and a capital 
voice he has; it would be heard above 
. a Billingsgate storm, or that which is 

the modern bear-garden in Palace-yard; 
he bitterly, but truly anathematised 
rats—expediency, conciliation, and re- 
form ; and closed a philipic true as an 
axiom, with the assertion, that the 
Judas’s of our day, had destroyed all 
confidence in public men, and paralysed 
the hopes and exertions of honest pa- 
triotism. The young Huzzar returned 
thanks for the last toast, on the very 
justifiable plea of the church being 
militant. Then followed “the Conser- 
vatives of England and Ireland,” after 
which, many of the most distinguished 
members of that body were distinctly 
toasted, and in priority, * The Lord of 
the soil we then stood on—the good 
and patriotic Lord Farnham, and the 
rights and independence of Juries.”— 
Hip! hip! Hurra! This was followed 
by the other bright links in the chain 
of a constitutional and virtuous consis- 
tency—Newcastle, Roden, Winchelsea, 
Kenyon, our own and well-beloved 
Boyton, Shaw, &c. with a list of wor- 
thies, yet too many, thank heaven, for 
enumeration on this occasion ; nor, in 
connexion with the church, was the 
fearless, the eloquent, and the indepen- 
dent Bishop of Exeter forgotten. I 
think IT hear you ask, “, Where was the 
Glorious Memory all this time?” I'll 
tell you—it was in our heads and hearts, 
and flowing bumpers, despite of the 
alliance of Whiggery and Popery— 
may the devil claim his own and fly 
away with both! The roof we were 
under was so accustomed to the toast, 
that it was echoed by every room, an- 
gle, corner, and cranny in the house, 
not as an ordinary echo, repeating the 
last word and sound, but articulating 
distinctly, every syllable uttered; and 
as to “nine times nine;” no, Sir, it 
was eighty-one times eighty-one—why, 
the echoes of Killarney were but as the 
report of a pocket pistol compared to 
the thunders of a twenty-four pounder 
—they actually rung in our ears the 
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whole length of the lake, as we re- 
turned home, and I very much ques- 
tion if they are silenced yet. 

I have mentioned our travelling 
suttler, honest Long Harry—he ac- 
quitted himself so well on that day, 
that I have. adopted him as an asseve- 
ration, and instead of my theretofore 
oath “ by the powers of Moll Kelly,” 
I now regularly swear “ by the long 
Harry,” and ely Harry is no ordinary 
man in his way. Another Will Wim- 
ble, his qualifications in aid of the en- 
joyments of a country life are multitu- 
dinous and invaluable; he isa genu- 
ine sportsman, and. can make all his 
own sporting apparatus, and not these 
alone, but the more ponderous mechan- 
ism of the farm yard; a, waggon is as 
easy to his hand as an angle rod, and, 
in a scarce season of partridge, I would 
not take my oath that he could not 
make a few covies ; he can break a dog, 
or ahorse, or a head, on fitting occa- 
sion, with native facility, and is so good- 
natured that he would be the first to 
furnish it with a plaister. He can ride 
like a devil, swim like a duck, roar a 
view hollow to startle the nerves of 
Echo and Dryades, and, not in dis- 
paragement do I say it, but as a quality 
inseparable from an honest fellow, he 
can, in proper season, drink like a fish. 
Being the only one of our men who 
had the good sense to eat meat when 
he could get it, he was admitted to the 

rivilege of the side-table in the par- 
our, and, in the other happy privileges 
of a sporting excursion, he threw some 
sallies of native and ready wit on the 
altar of Momus, Our obliging hostess 
gave us some of the finest potatoes we 
ad ever eaten—she called them far- 
mers, and glad were we to see that 
there was in Ireland a soil where the 
farmers so flourished in rotundity and 
happiness that they were laughing 
through their skins. . Apollo aiding our 
Gortin Bacchus, suggested a song. 
The Huzzar very appropriately gave 
us— 


“ Madam, you know my trade is war, 
And why should I deny it for 
When the loud trumpet sounds from far, 
I'd rather stay with you.” 


We gave ready credence to the burden 
of the song without attributing it to “a 


vow in heaven,” for no bantam cock 


was ever truer game. Mr. Deacon, as 
I said before, possessed a fine voice, 
but for such an occasion sung too much 
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in the style of Psalmody. I sung 
“ looking along the road,” (for the hour 
suggested the necessity of so doing) 
with no drawback upon the execution, 
but the want of voice, and making a 
good guess at one of the qualifications 
of our friend Long Harry, I asked him 
to give us a lilt, which, with licence of 
the higher authorities, he did, premis- 
ing in the usual way a modest plea of 
bad voice, and bad memory. “ Be 
Jagers”—there was musical association 
in the oath—* Be Jagers, I don’t know 
how to sing; the fine farmer potatoes, 
gentlemen, struck your fancy, and, in- 
deed, you took’em to heart ; there isn’ta 
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pear ee what would the poor of 
reland do but for them? How could 
Mr. O’Connelljadd a million increase 
every year to the ‘fine peasantry,’ if 
there wasn’t a regular supply of them? 
If you like I'll give a song which may 
be called “the birth, parentage, and 
education, of the potatoe.” We sig- 
nified ready assent. “I don’t know 
where the deuce I met with it,” added 
Harry, “but he was a queer fellow 
anyhow that made it.” So taking a 
swig out of his tumbler to tune his 
larynx, with “good emphasis and sound 
discretion,” sung as follows, to the old 
Irish air “ Ballynamona, Oro ‘” 


finer root in the wide world than the 


“ Till give you a song, ’tis a true Irish strain, 

Our cruiskeens and glasses, my boys, let us drain ; 

Your voices in chorus now = hy lend, 

And sing the potatoes, the Irishman’s friend. 
Ballynamona, Oro! 
A laughing potatoe for me. 


*Tis the root of all roots, and that ev’ry one knows, 
And best of all places, in Ireland it grows ; 
So grateful of care, it repays well our toil, 
And like a true Paddy is fond of the soil. 
Ballynamona, Oro ! 
A mealy potatoe for me. 


*Tis said that from Quito to Europe it came, 
To Spain first imported, and Papa its name ; 
Not amiss, for well-bedded, or early or late, 
Prolific it is, and its family great. 
Ballynamona, Oro! 
A pink-eye potatoe for me. 


Its progeny, various, would puzzle a saint, 
Their names to repeat orjtheir colours to paint ; 
Pink, purple, and white—the red, vesset, and black, 
But all the same hue when no coat on their back. 
Ballynamona, Oro ! 
A banger potatoe for me. 


The famed Walter Raleigh, Queen Bess’s own knight, 
Brought here from Virginia the root of delight ; 
By him it was planted at Youghal so gay, 
And Munster potatoes are fam’d to this day. 
a Oro! 
A Munster red apple for me. 


To Lancashire we the potatoe sent o’er, 
A blessing from Erin to Albion’s fair shore ; 
To add to her comforts, her strength, and her riches, 
And from it, ’tis said, sprung the Lancashire witches. 
Ballynamona, Oro ! 
A lumping potato for me. 
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In England, some time, ’twas considered a dose, 

At which dame or damsel would turn up her nose ; 
But now, knowing better, nought else will go down, 
And the taty’s the thing both in country and town. 


Ballynamona, Oro! 
A sweet London lady for me. 


Let bag-pipe, and fiddle, harp, bugle, and flute, 

Mellow hautboy, French-horn, shrill trumpet and lute ; 
Sound forth, O potatoe! thy fame wide and far, 

Thou nourishing viand of love and of war. 


Ballynamona, Oro! 
The food of the fair and the free. 


More than sergeant and drum, does this wonderful root 
Our armies and navies assist to recruit ; 

Then long to its praise may each Irishman sing, 

While he stands to his sweet-heart, his country, and king. 


Need I say, that this song was ap- 
plauded, “even to the echo that a 
plauds again,” that echo was found in 
the loud acclaims of the people of the 
house, who were in the hall listening ; 
nay, I have heard; I know not how true, 
that all the potatoes planted within 
hearing, progressed in their . growth 
some inches towards the surface, and 
some even broke ground and pro- 
truded their auricular buds, the better 
to listen to the praises bestowed upon 
them by their lyric bard. 

Any one who has experienced the 
influence of the convivial board, knows 
the ice once broken, how frigid mo- 
desty or bashfulness melts away before 
“ the bottle, the sun of the table,” and 
the foree of example. Time was when 


Ballynamona, Oro! 
The land of potatoes for me.” 


I could sing, * Tho’ Bacchus may boast 
of his care-killing bowl’—“ Let fame 
sound the trumpet”—“ Spirit of my 
sainted sire,” &c.; and I was told, as 
Micke and Joe Kelly, Tom Phillipps, 
or Bowden, who carried on his face 
the whole promontory of noses, and I 
did not discover the flattery until I 
had no more money to lend, or good 
dinners to give to the rascals. How- 
ever, by the long Harry, I plucked up 
courage on the present occasion, and 
determined that the potatoe and its 
bard should not walk over the field 
and carry the day without competi- 
tion; so, after the requisite number of 
“hems /” I poured forth this strain of 
a, impromptu compositions, just as 
eodore Hook would :— 


Air—* Patrick’s Day.” 


The potatoe we sing, and its wonderful merits, 
But still we can boast of a kindred strain ; 
The bonny sweet oat, and the gifts it inherits— 
The parent of wit and of whiskey. 

Good cheer and good nature, 

Each furnish a feature, 


This dau 


ter of Ceres to deck with a grace— 


The inn-keeper’s promise 
She never keeps from us, 


In parlour or stable, 


At stall or at table, 


And gives “ entertainment for horse and for man ;” 
And both may be frisky, 
With oats and with whiskey, 

On Patrick’s day in the morning. 


Vou. II. 
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Fairly sober or drunk, honest Pat’s ever civil, 
And shares what he has with a stranger or friend ; 
But primed with the whiskey, he'll fight with the devil, 
And beat him black into the bargain. 
Let oaten-meal nourish, 
His alpeen he'll flourish, 
Nor envy John Bull his plumb-pudding and beef— 
He shews in his feeding 
No want of good breeding, 
And always is steady, 


On land or sea ready 


For a loving salute, or a whack at the foe ; 


And ever is frisky, 


With malt or with whiskey, 
On Patrick’s day in the morning. 


The soldier and sailor are fittest for fighting 
When put strong in wind with the essence of oats ;— 
’Tis the poet’s best muse, and enspirits his writing, 
Och! the Priest loves the bead on the whiskey. 

The jockey when racing, 

The fox-hunter chasing, 
The lawyer, physician, and statesman so great, 

At working or playing, 


Or doing or saying, 


A drop in their garret, 
The worst they will dare it, 
Nor care an oatstraw for what lies in their way ;— 
Kill or cure, ever frisky 
With sweet potheen whiskey, 
On Patrick’s day in the morning. 


The applause was rapturously re- 
newed; the very echoes got drunk 
with the. strain, and reeled their way 
through the mazes of reverberation ;— 
the anon inspired to the last tumbler, 
after which, with “one cheer more” for 
the lord of the soil and the friends of 
the good old cause, we took to our 
boats, with twenty-five trout, red and 
curdy as salmon, and took our leave, 


for the season, of Loughsheelan ; the 
swell, which was in our favour, and 
the lusty stroke of our oars bearing us 
rapidly by head-land and . bay, castle 


and bower, until the whole magnificent 
scene, enveloped in shade, faded from 
our view, as we shall do for the present, 
from the world. : 
CuristopHEr Crottis, 
Kt. R. L.N. 
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The English winter—ending in July, 

To recommence in August—now was done. 

’Tis the postillions’ paradise: wheels fly; 

On roads, east, south, north, west, there is a run. 
But for post-horses who finds sympathy? 

Man’s pity ’s for himself, or for his son, 

Always premising that said son at college 

Has not contracted much more debt than knowledge. 


Byron. 


—_— 


My Dear Charles, 

Here I am still, though grousing 
began yesterday. It is very desolate, 
very dusty, very hot, and all that sort 
of thing, in the Parks, and “ nobody in 
town,” as the saying is, except the 
ministers and the new-fangled parlia- 
ment men, who feel themselves so very 
important that they can never get 
enough of it: but I am here still, and 
even now there is matter enough wor- 
thy of note, if one will but attend to it. 
First and “foremost,” as they say in 
Ireland, the houses of parliament, or 
the people that be therein, continue 
nightly to perspire and persuade them- 
selves they are doing very great things ; 
but every one is tired of the parlia- 
ment, and a great many disappointed, 
and not a few disgusted with it, though 
it is “ reformed ;” so I shall not trouble 
you with its tedious “jabber,” as a po- 
lite newspaper called the Times, is 
pleased to designate it, but pass on to 
the next. It is amusing—very, to lie 
cool and quiet in the shadiest nook of 
one’s lodgings, and see, or consider, 
which comes to the same thing, London 
going out of town. Of course it is 
only in a certain quarter of this huge 
metropolis that this appears—it is only 
Byron's “ twice two thousand, for whom 
earth is made,” and their ten times 
two thousand attendants that you per- 
ceive poising their wings, or packing 
up their trunks, for flight. The de- 
mand at Newman’s and other fashiona- 
ble purveyors—or usurers rather of 
horse flesh—for post horses, is inces- 


sant, and forth from their hiding places, 
where they have been lying in undis- 
turbed repose since March or April, 
come the capacious travelling family 
coaches. In these, drawn by four 
horses, are commonly stowed away a 
large assortment of servants, children, 
and small boxes—the heavier and less 
valuable baggage being bestowed in 
the various exteynal appendages of a 
travelling coach. My lord and my 
lady, or master and mistress, as the 
case may be, go first, in a lighter and 
more commodious travelling conve- 
nience, and content themselves with 
two horses. It is only your little great 
people that think it a matter of honour 
and glory to be drawn along the road 
by as many quadrupeds as if they were 
in a mail coach. They leave all the 
fuss to the housekeepers and the lady’s 
maids, and truth to say, most. appro- 
so for with all the real pride be- 
onging to the real aristocracy, the out- 
ward and visible signs thereof are in 
them far less striking and less offensive 
than in the menials of their train. I 
have seen it well and truly remarked 
very lately, by an acute and celebrated 
writer,* (of, I believe, republican prin- 
ciples in politics,) that “ with all their 
faults, the aristocracy are people of the 
most unaffected manners. Pride and 
vanity have the strongest holds in those 
who are uncertain of the recognition 
of their pretensions.” 1 wish this were 
more generally known, for the instruc- 
tion of the poor mistaken creatures 
who think they are imitating the \great 


* Mr. Fonblanque, in the Examiner Newspaper. 
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by assuming pomp and parade in their 
own proper persons, and by talking in 
a consequential strain about fashion, 
and style, and so forth. Nothing is so 
sure a sign of vulgarity, and want of 
the genuine feeling of greatness, as 
personal attempts at display. Your 
true gentleman or lady never take that 
trouble; nor indeed have they any 
notion of people taking them for any 
other than they are—they know that a 
certain’ degree of pomp is looked for 
in their establishments, but that, they 
are aware, will be taken care of by 
their servants. To take every thing 
with an air of simplicity and quietness, 
as if. nothing about them could be 
wrong, is the characteristic of the great. 
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[ Sept. 


Of course I now only speak of the 
routine things of life—love, hatred, 
ambition, jealousy, and all the host of 
ee chafe the blood, and heat the 
rain of the highest as well as the 
lowest ; but these are things not exhi- 
bited to the crowd—moreover these 
are reai things, not affectations. Good 
manners, however agreeable, are not 
virtue ; and I by no means feel dis- 
ape to idolize the aristocracy, while 

contend for their exemption from 
the impertinence of those who ape 
greatness by imitating the behaviour of 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, or the select 
company of the steward’s room. You 
remember, I dare say, Byron’s brief 
and bitter sketch of the great world— 


* In the great world—which being interpreted 
Meaneth, the west, or worst end of a city 

And about twice two thousand people, bred 
By no means to be very wise or witty, 

But to sit up while others lie in bed, 

And Jook down on the universe with pity.” 


This is excellent ; the last line hath 
as nitich in it as might be squeezed out 
of a treatise two volumes long, and 
brings the truth before you like light 
condénsed into lightetiing. Yet was 
Byron himself one of the great, in 
birth and station, as well as in intellect, 
and had he fot beén, he could not have 
written as hé has written. We may 
forgive the inconveniency of a centaur 
of aristocraty, for having cast out suc 
a noble flame of genius from its mass 
of smouldering dignity. But I niust 
not ‘forget what I was describing ; it 
was—let mé see—O yes! the giving 
forth of the metropolitans to the coun- 
try. Well, they are gathered into their 
coaches or chariots, or britskas, or 
whatever other four-wheeled luxuries 
are known in the vocibtilaries of the 
coach-makers, théy and théir men- 
servants and their maid-servants, their 
baggage, and all their etcteras, and 


they are gone—the last sound of the 
wheels rolling ovér the Macadamised 
street has died away, and there is no 
miore to be said about them, unless we 
follow them into the country. We'll 
talk of that anion ;—in the mean time 
let us take a glance at the desolation 
they have lett us, The squares are 
etiipty and would be almost silent, but 
for the sound of closing shutters up ; 
that is done, and it is all aight:like 
except for the intolerable glare of the 
sun-light reflected hot and dazzling 
from the broad white flags. One 
meets no one but a howse-keeper 
yoing out to take a walk, no longer on 
household cares intent. The knockers 
have got a sinecure, the servants’ bell 
alone is put in requisition, the trades- 
people think of steam-boat excursions, 
und the west-end is vast, and bright, 
and solitary. 


« The twice two thousand, for whom earth was made, 
Are vanished, to be, what they call, alone ; 
That is, with thirty servants for parade, 
As many guests or more, before whom groan 
As many covers, duly, daily laid. 


There is nothing for which [ so much 
blame our great ones of the earth, as their 
manner of living inthe country. They 
carry the evils of the town system into 


‘ 


the coentey with them, instead of leav- 


ing them behind as they ought to do, 
with their houses of parliament, and 
clubs, and boxes at the opera. Ina 
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place where nearly a million and a half 
of people, of whom the majority are 
not over honest, are congregated within 
a few miles’ space, it is well that the 
great should be exelusive in their habits 
-—it is, indeed necessary for caution 
sake, and to enable them to escape the 
crowds of parasites and plunderers of 
all descriptions, that are ready to press 
upon them ; but all this, at it seems to 
me, should cease when they go down 
to their own people in the country, and 
they ought te remember their common 
humanity, and seek something else than 
merely their own entertainment, and 
that of their visitors. For my part, I 
think a landlord should -be as proud of 
having every rusti¢ on his estate, and 
having a personal and kindly influence 
over him, as a good officer is of having 
that kind of knowledge and influence 
with regard to each individual soldier 
of his regiment. But our nobles and 
gentles seem to have no notion of that 
sort of thing. In the country they get 
up a little earlier than in town; the 
dress and go down to breakfast, whic 
is rather a long, irregular, undecidéd 
sort of a business in a great sense, 
mixed up with reading of letters from 
town, and newspapers, which are looked 
for with as much eagerness, as if God 
had not sent a sky, or hill and dale, 
and trees, and grass, and flowers worth 
contemplating, Breakfast and the 
balderdash of news being discussed, 
some of the gentlemen go to shoot, and 
others to ride out with their ladies ; 
some get in a boat on the pond or river, 
or bit of sea, according to the locality, 
and some haply have recourse to their 
fishing rod; then there is a huge 
library for literary loungers, and there 
is a bench, and love making, and other 
little matters, all among themselves ; 
and at last dressing for dinner, and 
then dinner itself, and all its mighty 
ae and then wine, coffee, cigars, a 
ittle music, flirtations, assignations in 
the shrubberies, and so forth, make up 
the day. A couple of days, to be sure, 
are given to the grand juty, and the 
judges and principal barristers of the 
circuit are entertained at dinner, and 
half a dozen days are set apart for 
enduring a certain number of the lesser 
gentry of the neighbourhood in stated 
rotation, in order to keep up the purple, 
or the pink, or the blue, or the yellow 
interest, to which the great family: is 
attached ; and sometimes on a Sunday, 
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when the parson‘is invited, two or three 
of the elder tenantry, on the recom- 
mendation of the steward, are admitted 
to the: dining-table, and their families 
asked after, with the most marked cori- 
deseension, by my lady ; but in all 
this there is no heartiness—no cor- 
diality.. The humbler man feels at my 
lady’s dinner, as he would.at my lord’s 
funeral ; it is to him a grand solemnity 
—an honour and a fear, and he is con- 
scious that he neither understands, nor 
ae na with my lord, and Anows 
that my lord only suffers him, and would 
rather that it were not the custom ever 
to have such people at his table. All 
this is wrong, and estrangement and dis- 
like grows out of it, and suddem and 
expected defeats at elections, and then 
my lord grows wroth, and does some 
foolish thing in his anger, forgetting 
that the fault. lay, and lies in his own 
want of cordial fellowship and union 
with the people about him, and their 
little households. 

I do not know exactly how it is, but 
so far as my experience goes, and I be- 
lieve it agrees with the experience of 
others, the great family of any. parti- 
cular district generally looks with con- 
siderable disgust upon the families of 
the smaller esquires round about them. 

Whether it be the fear of an ap- 
proach to familiarity, or dislike to their 
pompously vulgar manner, and their 

arade, which is awkward, because not 

abitual, whether dread of encroach- 
ment, or love of solitary supremacy, be 
at the root of the evil, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine ; but of the fact I 
have no doubt, that the Lord Lieute- 
nant of'a county, or his lady, would as 
soon see any other pestilence that 
walketh at noon day advancing towards 
their lordly towers, as the old fashioned 
chariot of some country neighbour, 
whose chariot lasts from the time of his 
marriage till his eldest son comes of 
age. There is one consequence of 
this dislike or jealousy, or whatever it 
is, which J think has very bad conse+ 

uences both political iad social, and 
that is the extreme anxiety of great 
proprieters to buy up the smaller 
estates around them, and to leave the 
mansion houses upon them waste, or 
turn them into mere farm-houses. It 
is marvellous and melancholy to ob- 
serve to: what an extent this system 
has been carried in England within the 
last thirty years. In France we know, 
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that since the great revolution, the 
lange roperties have been divided 
an iyided, so that five hundred 

roprietors may be found in as many 
Geecend panels England within 
the same period, exactly the aetna 
effect has taken. Go where you will, 
at any considerable distance from the 

reat towns, and you will find country- 
ouses abandoned, the properties to 
which they belong having fallen into 
the leading property of the district. 
A great proprietor cannot bear that the 
smoke of another man’s chimnies should 
be seen from his residence in the 
country ; and instances take place every 
day, of three times the value being 
given for such properties, in order 
that the houses upon them may be de- 
molished, or given into the hands of 
some of the great Pesretee depen- 
dents. I have myself passed in the 
course of a morning’s drive at least 
half a dozen munsions, that five and 
twenty years ago were the houses of 
country gentlemen, and are now farm 
houses, the properties having been 
bought up b the lord of a noble 
castle, and almost all the territory 
round about. It is strange enough, 
and adds to the melancholy reflections 
which such changes excite, that these 
places. commonly go by their old 
names, though their old owners have 
passed, away. “ That is Hall, 
and that is —— Park,” said my guide 
to me, upon the occasion I haye just 
mentioned, as we passed two places 
that looked like decaying respectability. 
«“ And do the families live there ?” 
asked I, “for though they are large 
houses and have fine old trees about 
them, they do not seem to be in good 
order.” “OJ! they are my lord’s farms 
now,” was the reply —* they're. nothing 
but farm-houses, but we country people 
call them by their old names,” For 
the rest of our ride, I could not. be 
cheerful, for the life of me. These 
things cannot. come to good. Woe 
unto them, says the prophet, woe unto 
them, that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth. 

We must not however run away with 
the matter, and suppose that all the 
great lords are covetous and grasping 
men, and all those beneath them, whose 
properties they gradually absorb, are 
innocent. and pitiable victims. The 


truth is, that many of the squires of the 
country, who affect. gentility, are 
the most preposterous and annoying 
eople upon the face of the earth, 
ull of the absurd pomposities of 
would-be great people, and so out- 
rageously jealous of one another, that 
the great lord of the district, unless he 
uses considerable management, will be 
very apt to offend one, by showing 
civility to another. [f the great man, 
instead of allowing himself to be dis- 
gusted with all this, would take the 
trouble to set it all right, by open and 
general frankness and friendliness to 
all, and by judicious expostulation with 
the more obdurate, he would be acting 
the part of a good Christian and a wise 
chief; but my lord recoils from so 
much present trouble and unpleasant- 
ness, and it is not until a contested 
election forces him to come forward, 
and rally the smaller landlords about 
him, that he will concern himself to 
cause union and good fellowship to exist 
among them, 

When one considers the vast amount 
of solid good that a great man with 
some fifty or sixty thousand a-year to 
spend, might do in the country—how 
much happiness he might diffuse—how 
he might encourage industry, and 
reward virtue, and deter vice not merely 
as a magistrate, but as a friend, and a 
landlord—how he might promote seri- 
ous education and -rural sports—how 
he might make barren places beautiful, 
and fertile places rich—how he might 
give hope to the young, and peace and 
contentment to the aged—when one 
considers this, and then contemplates 
what such men for the most part really 
do—how their revenues are expended 
in unprofitable stateliness, or wasted in 
the promotion of useless luxury or in- 
solent vice, one cannot but feel a me- 
lancholy astonishment that in such a 
country as England the gifts of fortune 
are so ignorantly, and so improperly 
used. What becomes of the fortunes 
of the gentlemen of England, while the 
condition of the peasantry is graduall 
becoming worse, morally and physi- 
cally?. Who grows rich by them, while 
the farmers and the labourers grow 
poor? Let the Crockfords, the Gul- 
leys, the Chifneys answer. The people 
who grow rich are the betters, and 
blacklegs of Newmarket, and Doncas- 
ter: the gambling-house keepers in 
London, also jewellers, coach-makers, 
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tailors, milliners, and furnishers forth 
of feasts—-the opera dancers and opera 
singers—the tnyriads who live in Lon- 
don, and all other places, the resort of 
the great, making English living pre- 
posterous by their enormous charges, 
and causing honest moderation to be a 
theme for scorn and contemptuous deri- 
sion. This, too, is an evil thing under 
the sun, and the land will pay for it 
some day or another, in a fearful ex- 
plosion, unless the system is amended 
in time. 

The emptying of London for the 
summer is only perceivable in the 
streets and squares of the West end. 
East of Charing-cross, we perceive no 
difference, and the fifty or sixty thou- 
sand that may perhaps go roaming to 
the provinces, or the Continent, are 
not missed from the enormous popula- 
tion of this metropolis, If we bend 
our way into the city all things are as 
usual, save the encreased heat and dry- 
ness of the air, which makes the lusty 
citizens indulge in draughts of beer, or 
glasses of ice, according to his taste or 
means. Still the tide of business rolls 
along, monstrous but slow. I think 
they are wrong who talk of the dustle 
of London—it is not activity or des- 
patch that has ever caught my ob- 
servation, so much as the steady pon- 
derous perseverance with which their 
huge business is carried forward. No- 
thing appears to go quickly but the 
cabriolets, and they certainly rush along 
with most perilous rapidity, and spill 
their contents accordingly, with extreme 
alacrity and frequency. Were it not 
for the remarkable leisure of the hea- 
vier carriages, and the sagacity of the 
horses, which for the most part are in- 
finitely more sensible and polite animals 
than their drivers, the cabriolet acci- 
dents would be much worse. In Lon- 
don they never think of carrying heavy 
goods in single horse carriages. I can- 
not help thinking it would be in such 
crowded thoroughfares. much more 
convenient to divide their loads, and 
less destructive to the pavement, and 
the houses at each side, which the enor- 
mous weights that are borne along can- 
not but e. It is however not the 
custom—a dray or waggon has gene- 
rally three or four horses in a line, and 
wb horses!—on they move, with 
solemn step and slow, and with such a 
strain whenever they come to a little 
acclivity, as if they could draw the 
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round world after them, had they only 
a morsel of standing room—an exter- 
raneous rock from which to pull. How 
the wheels crush and pulverise all that 
they come upon, under their three or 
four tons weight! Some years ago a 
man committed suicide by lying down 
with his head in the line of one of 
these loaded waggon wheels. Of course 
it became a flat thin cake of bone and 
brains in an instant. I doubt ‘not the 
man had looked on at the tremendous 
crushing effect of the wheels, until he 
became affected as those are who look 
down into awful depths, and are imme- 
diately seized with a mysterious and 
almost incontrollable inclination to 
spring into them. 

This slowness and magnitude seems 
to me to belong to all business matters 
in London. If you go into a banking 
house where millions are deposited, 
they detain you while they enter down 
, a book it number of ever oe 
they may have to pay you. ou 
pass into the abdiors tas which fead 
to Watling-street and Thames-street, 
and Tower-street, from the great tho- 
roughfare towards the East, you will 
see names on the doors which you 
know to be those of the greatest mer- 
chants in the world, but here thére is 
no more sign of life, than if all the in- 
mates of these houses were asleep. As 
you proceed into Thames-street, and 
towards the wharfs, more stir and bus- 
tle become apparent, but evén there, 
you see the great loads being leisurely 
piled up, and the ponderous cranes 
send forth a slow shriek from strained 
pullies, as though they were tortured 
with the weights which they gradually 
heave from off the ground to be borne 
away by the waggons. But the wag- 
goners are the fellows: they in the 
city, who have to deliver goods at 
warehouses, and I pe to keep 
some sort of account of them, have a 
slight touch of civilization, and though 
they would certainly walk over you if 
you did not step out of their way, while 
they are engaged in earnest ejacula- 
tions of gee wup to their more accom- 
plished quadrupeds, yet they do seem 
to have some notion that the world 
was not created merely as a highway 
for waggons. Not so the six foot ma- ° 
chine of begrimed flesh and muscle, 
who loads and unleads a coal waggon, 
and accompanies the horses, (I do not 
say conducts—for undoubtedly the horse 
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is the more intellectual animal) to the 
place where the coals are to be depo- 
sited. I think there can be no doubt 
that these men suppose the earth and 
the business thereof, to be concerned in 
coals and nothing else. To convey 
coals from the Thames’ wharfs by a 
long dreadful looking slope, to the main 
street, and thence to bring them to eer- 
tain houses, and ram them down through 
a hole in the flagged way, is what they 
are for ever doing—and we ean hardly 
divest ourselves of the idea that they 
are machines that have been from the 
beginning of time and will be to the 
end thereof, still conveying coals. You 
never see coals in a waggon, without 
seeing them, but no inhabitant of the 
upper earth hath seen them, except in 
company with coal-sacks either full or 
empty. They no doubt suppose that 
beer comes by nature, and that cold 
meat grows in the boiled beef shops. 
In the morning you see these fellows 
stop with their waggons—I mean both 
horses and men, if men they should be 
calied, and they begin to eat. The 
horses have nose-bags with oats—the 
men will have a huge hunch of bread 
under one arm—the hand of which 
said arm grasps the bony end of a lump 
of cold beef or mutton, and the other 


hand wields a knife, with which the 
biped saws the flesh into quantities. 
Having despatched the food—which 
though three or four be together, the 
do just as silently as the horses at their 
oats, they obtain from the publie 
house, at the door of which the horses 
know it is right they should stop, a pot 
of beer each, which being dashed down 
after the solids, away goes the whole 
party of quadrupeds and bipeds, to 
fetch another load as before. 

It makes me laugh to think how a 
Frenchman ‘would stare to see such a 
company as this. The monstrous 
horses—the great strength and the 
great quietness’ that he would see dis- 
played together—the coals, which he 
hardly kuoweth, except by report, and 
above all the grimy muscular monsters 
devouring as much solid meat, out in 
the open air, as Monsieur would stew 
into some sort of make-believe meat 
pottage, for half a regiment. Such 
things ought to astound him, but his 
vanity would snpport him—he would 
take snuff, and explain how mach bet- 
ter they managed these matters in 
France. With what beautiful ene 
Burns contrasts the Frenchman’s feed- 
ing and ours. 


Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 

As feckless as a withered rash, 

His spindle-shank a guid whip-lash, 
His nieve a nit ; 

Through bloody flood or field to dash, 
O how unfit. 


But mark the rustic haggis-fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap in his walic nieve a blade, 
He'll make it whistle 
An’ legs, an’ arms, an’ heads will sned 
Like taps o’ thrissle. 


But while our beef and beer-fed po- 
pulation have prodigiously the advan- 
tage in the physique over the French- 
man, Mounseer may with good reason 
plume himself upon his superior civili- 
zation. The Frenchman thas a pride 
in being polite and accommodating, the 
Englishman, except under the influence 
of some strong emotion, has a pride in 
being as upaccommodating and as an- 
noying as he possibly can be. A wag- 
goner would not budge one inch from 
his exact route to avoid crushing a 
cabriolet to pieces ; “ that’s their look- 


out,” and as they cannot injure him, he 
pushes on in the pride of a four-horse 
waggon weight and power. I remark 
that men on coach boxes, and boys in 
taxed carts, always drive as if they 
wished to go over persons who happen 
to be upon the causeway ; they call out 
certainly, which generally has the effect 
of frightening and bewildering the per- 
son called to, but on they dash, and 
will not turn twelve inches to the right 
hand or to the left; they are on their 
own side’ of the road, and that is all 
the Jaw commands; that being com- 
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plied with, they may indulge themselves 
in giving you all the annoyance they 
can. If a coach, or any other wheeled 
carriage has to stop, the drivers com- 
monly draw up just across the place 
swept for foot passengers, and leave 
you to > your way round them in 
the mud, though to drive one yard fur- 
ther would be no inconvenience to them 
and would save the dirtying of hundreds 
of pedestrians. If a man in a coffee- 
room sees you. very impatient for the 
newspaper, he will take care to read it 
twice. over, und then turn it over and 
over again, to see if there be any para- 
graph he can bear to read a third time. 
At last when he can make no further 
excuse for keeping it, he flings it to 
you, as if he wished he could knock 
a down with it. If you go a little 

into the pit, and find it difficult to 
get a seat, you may be sure that when- 
ever you cast your eyes upon a little 
bit of room, the person next it will 
begin to spread his les, and swell out 
his body, so as to fill it up, and shut 
out hope of accommodation. If your 
pocket is picked, and you are so simple 
as-to mention the circumstance to any 
one but a police-man, whose business 
it is to listen to you, you will certainly 
be ridiculed and sneered at for not hav- 
ing taken better care: ten to one but 
you will be told the thief “sarved you 
right, when he saw you were such a 
pss But if you chance to fall in 
the gutter, and do not so nearly kill 
yourself as to create a sensation of a 
serious nature, you will be sure to be 
saluted with peals of laughter, as if the 
mortification and loss of being rolled 
in mud were the funniest thing in the 
world. As to hackney-coach and cab- 
men, if you are not both cheated and 
abused on every occasion of employing 
either one or the other, you may con- 
sider yourself fortunate. There are 
exceptions, but generally more than 
what is lawfully due is demanded, and 
if the demand is not complied with, the 
man takes his revenge in the most in- 
sulting abuse. \ If you are a novice you 
perhaps summon 
may possibly get satisfaction, but it is 
as likely, that in addition to losing your 
time, you will be hooted by attendant 
ruffians at the police office, browbeat 
by the magistrate, and dismissed with 
mortification and defeat. The English 
are the least jionate and the surliest 
in ~ world but they are little inclined 
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to ill nature, or sarcasm in general con- 
versation, and though they display so 
much surliness to.those they do not 
know, they treat with great civility all 
those with whom they are acquainted, 
and acrimony or even vehemence in 
conversation, or disputes among friends, 
is rare. 

The migrating habits of. the English 
are proverbial, but now, instead. of in- 
dividual wanderings, they go forth in 
shoals, and of every rank and degree. 
Since the era of steam boats and rail 
roads, every citizen even, or, atall events 
his children, have gone to foreign 
parts. They who have never troubled 
themselves to see the fifteenth part of 
London, are not content without having 
seen France; nor is it.any wonder 
that they should seek this little bit of 
distinction (for that is the real moving 
motive) since the thing is so easy, and 
so rapidly accomplished. They talk 
of the number of steam boats in. the 
Clyde and the Mersey, but the Thames 
is the place, after all, to see the won- 
drous effects of this great invention. 
The vexed waters. have no peace for 
the beating and splashing of paddles— 
the line of the river is known from afar 
by the stream of smoke above it. 
Coen one holiday, a public fast or 
thanksgiving I believe it was, it was 
computed that thirty thousand people 
left. London in steam. boats ; this mul- 
titude, for the most part, went down 
only some twenty miles and returned 
in the evening, or the next morning ; 
but even this amount of travel was in 
former times of rare occurrence—it is 
only steam boats that have made it 
habitual. From March to November 
several thousands down the river 
every Sunday, and disperse themselves 
one | ane not where ; for though the 
boats are crowded beyond all possibi- 
lity of comfort, except to those to whom 
a crowd is diversion, as soon as they 
land they disappear into some cor- 
venient place for eating, and drinking, 
and waiting till the boat is ready for 
the crowd, and the crowd ready for 
the boat to go back again. The great- 
er number of these Sunday travellers 
seem working trades. people, who sally 
forth with the whole y of wife and 
children for a day’s pleasuring. I have 
noted that a London mechanic, once 
he is married, never thinks of taking 
any amusement beyond a pot of beer 
at the public-house, without having 
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his wife and children with him. One 
special reason for this is, that the wives 
would not permit it to be otherwise ; 
the term “my missus,” by which a 
cockney craftsman commonly desig- 
nates his wife, is not a mere fashion of 
speech, but for the most part a true 
description of the authoritative relation 
in what the good woman stands to her 
husband. 

But if the new facilities for seeing 
the world, which we owe to the march 
of intellect and of steam, have given to 
the working people of the metropolis 
an acquaintance with the river rurali- 
ties of Northfleet and Gravesend, 
which previously they never dreamed 
of, and have made the summer sea-side 
retreats of Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Broadstairs, almost London suburbs 
for the middle classes, they have not 
been less influential in giving foreign 
experience to.our wealthier Cits, who 
cannot withstand the certainty of get- 
ting from the Tower to Calais in 
twelve hours with no trouble at all, and 
eating and drinking the whole day 
long if they choose to pay for it, The 
extent of intercourse with the Conti- 
nent at present is quite marvellous, not 
only in amount but in the description 
of people who go, because, according 
to their calculation, a certain amount of 
amusement is due to them, and the draft 
may as well be honoured in France, as 
any where else, besides the gratification 
of a it to say at all future dinners 
or tea-drinking, “ I remember when I 
was in France they did so and so.” 

When one speaks now in England 
of the progressive laxity of morals, and 
the absence of that general indignation 
which formerly was in all ranks sure 
to follow upon detected delinquency, 
the usual mode of excusing for the 
change, is by a reference to our in- 
creased intercourse with the Conti- 
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nent. Iam of opinion that, notwith- 
standing the generality of this state- 
ment, it is pretty near the truth. “What 
every one says must be false,” is a 
good general rule, but it has, of course, 
its exceptions, and this I hold to be 
one of them, In France there is not 
only a much more habitual violation of 
the higher moralities than even yet is 
usual among us; but what is much 
worse, as regards its effects upon tem- 
porary residents, there is an absence of 
public shame and reproach, which has 
a gloss of amiableness about it, and 
which seems to make society so much 
more free and easy, that our good 
English in a short time begin to look 
upon their useful scruples as a sort of 
prejudice which it is laudable to cast 
off. Then, when they come home 
they deem it to be a sort of genteel 
philosophy to be indifferent about that 
which calls up a blush of embarrass- 
ment or anger in their untravelled 
neighbours, “Bless your soul, they 
never mind these things in France,” is 
frequently a remark that prevents that 
lively horror of impropriety which is 
one of the best Aaditual safeguards of 
virtue. The gaiety too, the devotion to 
dress, and the very little devotion of any 
better deseription——the habit of living 
so much out of their own houses, which 
exists among the French people—the 
passion for amusement and display— 
all tend to injure the home-living, and 
what our neighbours call the ¢riste 
habits of us English. TZ'riste let them 
be, they are more worthy of rational 
accountable creatures, who are favour- 
ed by Providence, with a knowledge of 
the dignity of thought, and the excel- 
lence of virtue, than the unfeeling smart- 
ness and gaiety of the French, the 
character of whose nation is thus ex- 
pressively summed up by Words- 
worth— 


“ Perpetual emptiness, unceasing change, 
And equally a want of books and men,” 


~ It must however be confessed that 
it is only upon the young, and chiefly 
upon those’ who have received some, 
but not serious education, that foreign 
customs are likely to act so injuriously. 
Your old citizen is too tough an animal, 
and your young one frequently too 
stupid, to oe impressed by any thing. 
The one will not, the other cannot, ex- 
cept with almost infinite repetition, 


gather any new ideas. And yet these 
people travel, because they are ata 
certain period of the year restless. 
Mr. Moore, who is much more suc- 
cessful when he travels in search of 
caricature, than when he pretends to 
travel in search of a religion, has given 
some very lively sketches of Cockney 
ubiquity, Ex. gr. 
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“ And is there then no earthly place 
Where we can rest in dream Elysian, 
Without some curst, round English face 
Popping up near to break the vision ? 
Mid northern lakes, mid southern vines, 
Unholy Cits we’re doomed to meet : 
Nor highest Alps, nor Appenines, 

Are sacred from Threadneedle-street. 


If up the Simplons path we wind, 

Fancying we leave this world behind, 

Such pleasant sounds salute one’s ear 

As—“ Baddish news from Change, my dear— 

“* The Funds—(phew, curse this ugly hill)— 

“ Are lowering fast—({what, higher still ?)— 

“ And—{zooks, we're mounting up to heaven !)— 


“ Will soon be down to 


sixty-seven.” 


Go where we may—rest where we will, 


Eternal London haunts 


The frequenters of “ Change Alley” 
must certainly cut a queer figure on 
the Alps, and the inhabitants of Lom- 
bard-street find even Lombardy a place 
most uncomfortably deficient in roast 
beef. I doubt if any one—even a 
smirking, chattering citizen of Paris, 
is so little likely to take lessons of any 
kind from nature. Our citizens are as 


us still.” 


bad in this regard as that gross rover, 
Peter Bell, whose life and adventures 
by Wordsworth, have been laughed at 
by those whose souls are as dull as 
that of Peter himself is described to 
have been. Peter drew no instruction 
from the book that was open to him, 
day and night, in his wanderings. 


“ He roved among the hills and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day : 
But Nature ne’er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain through every changing year 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him— 


But it was nothing more. 


At noon, when by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 


The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 


Peter's heart however was a rock, 
which when duly smitten, gushed forth 
in remorse and pity, and became good, 
but your fat-hearted and fat-headed 
men are hopeless. They are the fruges 
consumere nati, and nothing else, and 
of such quality are too, too many of 
our youthful citizens, 

But I have dwelt so long upon the 
city and the speculations (not in mer- 
chandize) belonging thereunto, that I 
almost feel a little Cheapsidish myself, 


~ 


so hie we back to the west end, before 
I say my adieu, and put my letter in 
the post-office. At this end of the 
town there is positively nothing at pre- 
sent, but faded and fatiguing politics, 
against which | have already protested. 
Even the Opera is shut up. The real 
last night, for they had (injudiciously) 
another last night after Pasta was gone, 
was beyond question the finest thing I 
ever listened to, although I have heard 
Sontag and Pasta sing together in the 
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Tancredi. Pasta took extraordinary 
pains in the Semiramide, &c. on her last 
night, partly, I suppose, because she 
wished to leave an impression, and not 
less because she was singing with 
Malibran, who may be looked upon as 
her rival in genius, although it 1s of a 
different kind. Malibran’s exquisite 
sensibility adapts itself to almost every 
range of character ; it is in the deeper 

assions only that Pasta transcends, but 
in the delineations of those she is in- 
comparably great. Pasta’s voice is a 
lava-tide of music and majesty—irresis- 
tible—overwhelming. Malibran’s runs 
through all the-variety of more subdu- 
ing and captivating beauty. Her 
energy is beautifully feminine—that of 
Pasta is almost terrifically grand. We 
regard Pasta with astonishment and 
admiration. Malibran delights us with 
the extatic notes of joy, or the tender 
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warblings of pathos. Pasta’s voice can 
be likened to nothing but some wonder- 
ful instrument combining power with 
extraordinary brilliancy and melody : 
of Malibran one might say that her 
voice reminds us of the rich sweetness 
of the nightingale and the fresh glad- 
ness of the lark. But I have done. 
Pasta is gone, and made her graceful 
adieu to a rapturously applauding au- 
dience, with, I believe, no artificial 
earnestness of expression. She was 
really affected, though an actress, 
Malibran is still here, and I may have 
some other opportunity of mentioning 
her again. Meantime good bye—and 
with kindest reminiscences to all at 
the chateau, regard me thy ever affee- 
tionate friend and cousin, 
H. R. 
To Charles O’Brien, Esq. 


LINES FROM JOB. 


—— 


* Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars are not pure in his 
light.” Chap. xxv. Verse 5. 


—- 


When clear and calm at midnight’s hour 
The moon in glory streams, 

When heaven and earth confess her pow’r 
And brighten in her beams. 


While shining mid the shades of night 
Though widely spreads her ray— 

When placed within Jehovah’s light, 
She fades in heaven away. 


The stars that burn so pure and bright 
For mortal eyes to see, 

In God’s unstained and cloudless sight 
Lose all their purity. 


How then shall man be justified 
Before his God secure ? 

How shall the worm his eyes abide 
One moment clean and pure ? 
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A TRIP TO THE FALLS OF TEQUENDAMA. 


The river Bogota, so called from 
traversing the great plain, on which 
the city of that name, the capital of 
New Graiiada, stands, precipitates it- 
self at one leap from the temperate 
climate of the plain, down to the warm 
lands in the neighbourhood of La Mesa, 
famous for being the market for sugar 
and molasses, whence the capital is 
supplied. The measurement of the 
height of the Fall differs from 600 to 
900 feet in the accounts given of it by 
different travellers ; perhaps the mean 
(700 feet) may be about its real height. 
The Western side of the plain of 
Bogota is bounded by hills, on passing 
which there is a rapid and precipitous 
fall to the vallies below ; so much so, 
that in a short space of two or three 
hours’ ride one descends from a climate 
of 62° where the usual crops are wheat, 
barley, and potatoes, to that of 85°, the 
lands of the plantation and sugar cane. 
It is on this side of the plain that the 
river finds its way to the edge of the 
precipice over which it tumbles into 
the extraordinary gulph, or abyss of 
Tequendama, and passing out at a 
narrow opening, waters the valley 
below La Mesa, and ultimately joins 
the river Magdalena on its way through 
Llano Grande. 

One of our friends who was about to 
return to Europe, and who had not 
seen the Salto (as the fall is generally 
termed by the natives) proposed that 
we should form a party and go the 
following day. Having made our 
arrangements over night we were 
early on the road. We had had 
about a week’s dry weather after a 
long season of wet, and a crust had 
formed on the surface of our unpaved 
road, that rose elastic to the horses’ 
tread and made their work easy, as we 
cantered along towards the village of 
Suacha. Although the sun was up, 
yet the air was cool and bracing, and 
there was a cheerfulness in the aspect 
of nature, both animate, and inanimate, 
that made us sing as we journied on 
our way—even the taciturn Indian 
saluted us with an unusual spirit of 


cheerfulness, and showed such a set of 
teeth as might have been the envy of 
any one as he pronounced his “ Buenos 
dias tenga su merced.” 

In about a couple of hours we arrived 
at the village of Suacha where we in- 
tended breakfasting, and having pro- 
cured some barley and maize for our 
horses, proceeded to enquire what our 
landlady Donna Chipa Madero could 
give us to eat. Being somewhat ac- 
quainted with the lady's humour, we 
made our approaches in such a way as 
to make as favourable an impression 
as possible, and had the good luck to 
find her in (early as it was in the day) 
even the melting mood; one might have 
supposed she was soliloquizing like 
Hamlet, and that her desires were about 
to be fulfilled that “ This, too—too solid 
flesh would melt, thaw, and dissolve 
itself into a dew.” For of solidity she 
possessed some fourteen or fifteen stone 
weight, and truly there did appear un- 
equivocal signs of its resolving itself 
into a dew, large drops of which already 
appeared rising on her nut-brown phiz. 
The mood was propitious for us, how- 
ever, and orders were given imme- 
diately to prepare lots of fried mutton, 
pork, and eggs, and to have plenty of 
chocolate for los Senores Yngleses. 
During the time that two Indian 
wenches were executing Donna Chipa’s 
directions (which she gave with the air 
of a queen, as she sat enthroned in the 
ample arm chair) I was trying to leave 
such an impression as might be of use 
to me on some future occasion, but 
what was my astonishment when I 
next visited the house to find myself 
refused admittance; on enquiring I 
found that the cause of such treatment 
arose from the reports spread by some 
of the ignorant and fanatical priests, 
that the earthquakes which visited 
that country in 1826, were as a punish- 
ment for the people’s having admit- 
ted into the country, and associat- 
ing with the freemasons and _here- 
tical Englishmen. A shock of one of 
the earthquakes had thrown down the 
church and the wall surrounding the 
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square a few days before my visit, and 
Donna Chipa’s being the largest house 
of the village, almost all the saints and 
church furniture had been sent there 
on their disinterment, and of course 
we could not be admitted into such 
saintly company. My companion on 
that occasion was in a rather delicate 
state of health, and was obliged to lie 
on his cloak in the open yard. As 
there was no remedy, I had to resort 
to threats, and going into the shop, took 
what I wanted for breakfast, and then 
made them cook it whether they liked 
it or not. When we had once got our 
breakfast, we came to an amicable ar- 
rangement, through the medium of a 
slight extra charge, which settled all 
complaints on their side. 

In visiting the Fall, a great deal 
depends on seeing it at a favourable 
hour ; and from experience I had found 
that about eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun was just rising 
above the surrounding wood, and his 
rays shot in an oblique direction 
through the spray, was the time that 
all its beauties were seen to the greatest 
advantage. We therefore hurried along 
the plain to Canoas, where we crossed 
the river by a wooden bridge, and 
struck off in nearly a direct line to- 
wards the Fall. Immediately after 
passing the river, we began to ascend 
by a broken and rugged path, over a 
bare and bleak hill, for a distance of 
two or three miles. The monotony of 
the plain, and treeless, uninteresting 
hill we were crossing, was most agree- 
ably contrasted with the view that 
broke upon us on reaching the top, 
which we found to be the ridge of the 
chain that surrounds the plain of Bo- 
gota, separating it from the warm lands. 
To the left of where we stood, the 
side of the mountain towards the hot 
climate was covered with the richest 
and most luxuriant forest, from the 
dark masses of which huge heaps of 
rocks rose in the most picturesque and 
fantastic shapes—many of them like 
great castles and fortresses; so like, 
that the imagination was led captive, 
-and the senses almost deceived by 
them ; others irregular and shapeless, 
but adding to the grandeur of the 
scene. Far down in front roared the 
waterfall, the noise of which swelled 
and sunk on our ears as the wind car- 
ried it past us in unsteady gusts, and 
we could see the columns of spray 


rising perpendicularly in a thick white 
cloud for an instant, which rolled up the 
face of the forest, and gradually sepa- 
rating into thin light vapours, was 
whirled over the ridge, and dissipated 
by the keen air of the plain. In the 
distance we could distinguish, through 
the openings of the hills below, the 
“Llano Grande,” or great plain, on 
which the sun’s rays fell in such a flood 
of light, that it looked like the sea, 
bounding the horizon, and melting into 
and blending with the firmament. 

The path by which we were to de- 
scend wound round the hill to our 
right, and through a wood of flowering 
shrubs and trees, that in their native 
wildness rivalled the richest shrubbe- 
ries of European culture. The road 
was good and smooth, but a mere path, 
without stones or gravel. Sometimes 
we might have fancied ourselves in a 
land having the advantage of care and 
labour in preserving it in good order. 
About half way down the hill, we 
came to a house, where we left our 
horses, and proceeded on foot, as the 
road became too steep to ride with 
comfort. As we ascended we found 
the air grow gradually warmer, and 
the wood thicker and of larger growth, 
until we got into a forest of oak trees, 
the acorns from which covered the 
ground. Farther on we met with 
more flowering plants ; among others, 
one called by the natives “ Uba,” (or 
grape,) although in nothing resembling 
the vine, in leaf or blossom, but the 
fruit, when ripe, is round and smooth 
like a grape, and very palatable : the 
blossom is an elongated bell, opening 
abruptly at the mouth, of a beautiful 
red colour, and semi-transparent, mas- 
sive appearance, like as if made of wax. 
There was a vast variety of beautiful 
convolvulists, and a plant that bears its 
flowers (bright scarlet) in clusters as 
large as one’s hat, giving a very gay 
appearance to the woods. 

The noise of the Falls had been 
becoming more distinct as we ad- 
vanced, or gained positions where 
there was less obstruction to the sound, 
and from its distinctness we were led 
often to think it must be quite close at 
hand, when we were still a good way 
from it. Just before one comes to the 
point of view, the road is very steep 
and difficult, being merely holes in the 
rock in which to rest the feet. From 
the distinct way in which one hears 
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the rushing of the waters, you know 
you must be near; but the first view 
breaks on one quite suddenly. On 
coming to a flat rock, we found we 
were on the verge of the precipice. 
On our left the river came bubbling 
and boiling over its rocky bed, fighting 
its way through the openings of the 
hills until it reaches the ledge on 
which we stood, then, awed as it were 
at the frightfut leap it is about to take, 
it seems to hang for an instant in glassy 
stillness, then bounds down the preci- 
pice, and striking on a projecting rock, 
about forty feet below, is at once 
dashed into a torrent of foam, which 
rolls down the remainder of the whole 
height in tumbling clouds of spray, 
which being met by the condensed air, 
continually forced down by the weight 
of water, rushes up again, and splits 
and divides it into the most minute par- 
ticles, acting on the outer and less 
heavy part of the body of water, 
so as to make it shoot out in jets of 
spray in a horizontal direction like 
squibs or rockets, or, if I might use 
the expression, like a succession of 
water comets. Near the bottom the 
view grows more and more indistinct, 
from the particles of spray being more 
separated, until it nearly fills the whole 
of the chasm with a thick mist. 

A flat rock on the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and part of that forming the 
bed of the river, overhangs the chasm, 
and gives footing to the spectator, and 
as he stands to look into the abyss be- 
low him, while the river rushes past his 
feet, and pours itself into the depth 
apparently immeasurable, he will in all 
probability experience the same sensa- 
tion that Lai » when I thought, that, 
the rock on which I stood, and the 
woods above and around me, had all 
began to move with the stream, and 
were just hanging (as the water seemed 
to do,) on the edge, ere we would be 
all swallowed up together. It was not 
until I had made a repeated effort to 
shake off this feeling, and assure my- 
self that I was on the firm rock, that 
I could calmly look on this sublime 
scene the first time. 

The river still showed traces of the 
wet weather, as the bed was full from 
bank to bank, so that we had the good 
fortune to see a rather unusually large 
body of water in the most favourable 
season. 
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The sun having risen above the top 
of the surrounding wood in great bril- 
liancy, sent his searching rays to the 
very bottom of the fall, and now and 
then the compressed air would rush up 
towards the top, carrying every thing 
before it, and leave us a momentary 
glimpse of the course of the river be- 
low, and of the opening through which 
it escaped into the low lands of the 
« Tierra Calienti,” where we could dis- 
tinguish the stately palm, and broad- 
leafed plantain tree, marking a differ- 
ence of 15 or 20 degrees of heat be- 
tween where they grew and where we 
stood. Whether it was owing to the 
height we were above the bed of the 
river at the bottom of the fall, or that 
a great proportion of the body of water 
must have been dissipated in spray and 
mist, or perhaps from both causes, 
seen from the top, the stream below 
certainly seems very inconsiderable in 
comparison to what it is on reaching 
the brink of the fall. 

The abyss into which the water falls 
is of an oval form, the banks being of 
nearly an equal height all round, the 
river falling over at one end of the 
oval, and escaping through an opening 
at the other. From where we stood, 
(the very verge of the cataract,) we 
had a front view of the opposite bank, 
which from the regular position of the 
strata and stones, and its being almost 
perfectly perpendicular, from within 
about 50 feet of the bottom (that it 
sloped in a little) it had all the appear- 
ance of a work of art ; one could have 
imagined it the work ofa race of giants, 
so correctly horizontal are the layers 
of stone, like mason work. From the 
top of this wall (on a level with the 
river) the ground sloped back until it 
reached the summit of the highest ridge 
and was thickly covered with wood, 
but of a stunted and gnarled growth, 
so different from that on the side 
where we stood as to set us to conjec- 
ture what could cause the difference. 
It appeared to me to arise from the 
form of the bank on which we were. 
Its brow hangs over nearly from half 
way up, forming a curve which gives 
a direction to the condensed air and 
spray as it forces its way up, and 
throws it all over to the opposite side. 
This current of cold damp air acting 
continually on the trees, stunts their 
growth, and nature provides them with 
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a coat of moss and lichen, which gives 
them the wintry appearance they 
have. 

The only other point of view from 
which the Fall is usually seen is about 
fifty yards farther along the bank of 
the same side of the oval, where there 
is a little gnarled tree, whose roots are 
warped into the fissures of the rock, 
and the stem leans out over the preci- 
pice. By allowing one’s self to recline 
against this tree, the head is brought 
fairly over the brink, and you not onl 
have nearly a front view of the fall, 
but you can see the full height of the 
precipice on which a stood in your 
first position. To those whose nerves 
are strong enough to look on this sight 
without being disagreeably affected in 
the head, the grandeur of their situa- 
tion can scarcely be surpassed ; how- 
ever, the sensation many people have 
on looking from a great height is 
rather disagreeable, and most people 
content themselves with what they can 
see without the assistance of the little 
tree. 

While we stood here we saw a pair 
of Maecaws making their way up from 
their native climate (the warm lands 
below) by traversing the oval space 
from side to side, rising gradually 
through the clouds of spray and mist, 
until emerging from the heaviest part 
of it, the sun-beams fell upon them for 
an instant, exhibiting the dazzling 
colours of their plumage, that almost 
outvied the glories of the many rain- 
bows that were painted on each burst 
of vapour as they were whirled up from 
the bottom in endless succession. 
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To say nothing of the novelty of 
the situation to an European, standing 
as he does surrounded by the produc- 
tions of even a cold climate, looking 
down on those that distinguish the 
tropic, from the regions of the oak, 
he can distinguish the green patches of 
sugar cane, the cocoa-nut tree, and the 
broad leafed banana. There is one 
circumstance with regard to the Falis 
of Tequendama, which says more for 
their wondrous beauties than all that I 
could say or write of them, there 
has not been a solitary instance of any 
traveller, however fond of making little 
of that which others praise, and in 
spite of all they may have heard of 
them, did not acknowledge that ima- 
gination was outdone in the reality. 
As an instance of this feeling I may 
mention a circumstance which oceurred 
with myself. I had been trying to de- 
seribe the Falls to a Scotchman who 
was about to visit them. After doing 
my best to convey some idea of the im- 
pression the sight had made on me, he 
told me (in an excess of that love of 
country, or nationality, common to his 
countrymen) that he had seen the Tro- 
sachs in Scotland, and he had made 
up his mind, that there could not be 
anything to surpass them in beauty and 
grandeur. On his return I asked him 
how Tequendama bore the comparison 
with the Trosachs. “Oo man!” said he, 
“I’m ashamed o' myself—I’m raelly 
ashamed.” What were your feelings,” 
said I, “ when you came in sight of the 
Falls?” “I felt,” said he, “that I 
should kneel down and worship my 
maker in thanksgiving and praise.” 



















= - ~! eons 1sok by David Urquehart, 

It was formerly a complaint that the 
East, particularly that part of it undér 
the dominion of the Turks, was but scan- 
tily explored and but little known. At 
an early period, indeed, this region was an 
object of intense interest, when religious 
enthusiasm gave a stimulus to curiosity, 
and the Crusaders who set out to rescue 
the holy sepulchre from the infidels, drew 
after them the eyes and feelings of the 
civilized western world; and subsequently, 
when the Turks, bursting into Europe, 
boasted that they would feed their horses 
with oats on the altar of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and plant the crescent over the 
cross on the cathedral of St. Stephen at 
Vienna, they naturally excited the fears 
and attracted the attention of all Chris- 
tendom. But when these events were 
passed away,—when mankind were con- 
vinced of the utter folly of those “who 
strayed so far, to seek in Golgotha him 
dead who lives in Heaven;” and when 
the wandering Turks became a fixed 
people in Europe, their restless ardour 
subsided, and the empire settled into an 
immense mass of quiet ignorance and con- 
tented despotism; no one cared about 
them, and their name would perhaps 
have become extinct in England, had it 
not been kept alive by the commercial 
enterprise of that opulent and respectable 
class of the community, the Turkey mer- 
chants. Accordingly we find that almost 
the whole of the information communicat- 
ed about the country to the English public, 
for 200 years, was collected by their chap- 
lains and physicians resident in Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Constantinople. From the 
year 1629 to 1824, twenty-one persons, 
officers on their Oriental establishments, 
published various accounts of the Otto- 
man Empire, and during that time, not 
more than five or six who were not con- 
nected with it. To this many causes 
contributed; the infrequency of inter- 
course between distant countries, except 
on mercantile speculations; the difficulty 
and insecurity of travelling ; the indispo- 
sition of men to leave home; the want 
of ardour in the pursuit of information ; 
but above all, the little interest excited 
by the people themselves, were so many 
barriers to knowledge, that except from 
Vou. If, 
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those persons of intelligence whose busi- 
ness or duty obliged them to become 
resident in the country, no account was 
obtained, as no one else cared about its 
concerns, 

But in these latter days times and 
things are changed, and we are changed 
with them. The spirit of enterprise that 
led travellers to Timbuctoo would not be 
likely to make them overlook Constanti- 
nople; and even if things had remained 
as heretofore, and no alteration had taken 
place in the Turkish empire, modern re- 
search would have explored it. But when 
in addition to this, a vast revolution has 
been effected, and the torpid ignorance 
even of the Turk, has been roused into 
intellectual exertion, when the maxim of 
dans Vorient on ne change jamais has been 
reversed, and alterations and improve- 
ments have taken place in a few years 
that had not happened, and could not be 
expected formerly in as many centuries, 
it is no wonder that travellers flock to 
this now interesting country, and that 
every year should present us with new 
works on the subject. In one of our late 
numbers we reviewed two, and we are 
this moment presented with another. 

Mr. Urquehart is an author of a dif- 
ferent stamp from Mr. Slade. He looks 
at things with a steady eye of mercantile 
intelligence, and takes a view of them 
which the volatile sailor was incapable 
of. He visited Turkey more than once, 
and was astonished at the rapidity of 
improvement which he every where ob- 
served, after a short absence. He left 
the country with little hope of seeing it 
tranquillized, or even the Turkish rule 
prolonged; but on his return he reviewed 
almost every portion of it, he says, and 
“ was perfectly amazed at the incredible 
change that had taken place.” It was 
then he set himself down to consider how 
the improvement had been effected, and 
how the Sultan could attach to himself 
the Greek and Raja population, the 
proofs of which attachment met him at 
every turn; it was then he saw “the 
value of the elementary municipal insti- 
tutions which had been introduced, and 
the facilities for political organization 
which they afforded.” 

Among these he mentions the substitu- 
tion of a property tax for exactions, legal or 
22 
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illegal, by which the people were relieved 
from the robbery of all pth of govern- 
ment officers, from the grievous oppression 
of forced labour, and from the conack, a 
thing like our barbarous coigne and livery,* 
furnishing officers and om with lodg- 
ing and board under the pretext for which 
every oppression has practised on the 
property and family of the unresisting 
peasant. All the servants of the govern- 
ment were now paid by the treasury, and 
provided for themselves. The capitani, 
pashas, beys, ayans, muzzelims, with their 
rapacious train of chouashes, cavaches, 
gramatiki, &c. &c. who were little better 
to the poor inhabitants of towns than 
banditti, were swept away, and replaced 
by a police composed of regular officers ; 
and instead of those swarms of useless 
and oppressive functionaries, the princi- 
pal villages were occupied by small de- 
tachments of regular troops, having a 
fixed pay, and being restrained from de- 
manding a single para from the inhabi- 
tants, who were themselves to collect the 
taxes, and pay them over to the chief col- 
lector of the province. Those who had 
travelled through Turkey a few years 
ago, and had witnessed the intolerable 
carmen here corrected, will be at no 
oss to account for the attachment of the 
poor people to the humane and enlight- 
ened government that effected the change, 
and rescued them from the hands of those 
gtiping publican, 

Among the minor points of improye- 
ment were several, which, trifling as they 
may appear, were formerly matters of 
most serious importance to the Turks, 
who thought that to change any usage, 
however absurd, would be sacrilege, and 
deserved to be punished with as much 
severity.. An anecdote of this kind is 
recorded by a French writer. The houses 
of the Jews are all painted lead colour, 
and they were prohibited under the se- 
verest, penalties from using any other 
without express permission. A Jew had 
rendered some service to Sultan Selim, 
and obtained from the good natured, mo- 
narch, by way of recompense, permission 
to paint his house what colour he pleased. 
His successor and assassin, Mustapha, a 
true disciple of the janissaries, who would 
admit of no innovation, was sailing down 
the Bosphorus, and was attracted by a 
fresh painted house among its dingy 
neighbours. On enquiring whose it was, 
he was filled with rage when he learned 


it belonged to a Jew, who was imme- 
diately called before him. The trembling 
culprit, when charged with the crime, 
declared in his vindication that he had 
obtained permission from Sultan Selim, 
*¢ But you have not from me,” said Mus- 
tapha; and he ordered the Jew to be 
hung out of the window of his painted 
house, and all his property to be confis- 
cated. This distinction had extended to 
every thing. Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
cal ete were separated by an impas- 
sable barrier of particular marks,—the 
colour of their slippers, the sare of their 
turbans, and other trifles, which it was a 
high crime to neglect. On his return to 
Constantinople in 1832, our author was 
agreeably surprised to find these silly and 
injurious marks of discrimination re- 
moved, and the wall of separation which 
kept the several classes of subjects apart 
from each other completely pulled down, 
The Greeks wore yellow slippers and 
turbans like the Turks, and generally 
adopted what colours they pleased ; and 
the approximation of all classes into 
which the nation had been divided was 
so near, that he heard a Christian Raja 
say, “ We shall soon sup with the Turks 
in Lent, and they will dine with us in 
mazan.” 

But a much more important concession 
had been made in favour of the Christians. 
Formerly the greatest difficulty had been 
thrown in the way of building or repair- 
ing their churches, and even a stone could 
not be added or removed without permis- 
sion and the severest exactions. Instances 
of this are noticed by many persons. Dr. 
Walsh, the Chaplain at Constantinople 
mentions one. It was the wish of Lord 
Strangford to re-erect the tomb of our 
first j relies ag Sir E. Barton, which 
had fallen into a dilapidated state, and in 
searching for the stone with the inscrip- 
tion, Dr. Walsh found, in an inverted 
position filling up a space in the wall over 
the door of a monastery in the island of 
Chalké, He was about to remove it, but 
was stopped by the alarmed Caloyers, 
who told him it could not be stirred with- 
out a firman ‘from the Sultan and at a 
heavy expense. Lord Strangford left 
Constantinople before the permission was 
obtained, and the tomb-stone of the Am- 
bassador, we believe, still remains turned 
upside down in the wall of a Greek 
monastery. Another instance still more 
absurd is mentioned by the Rev. Mr. 





* But the most wicked and mischievous custom of all others was that of coigne and livery, 
which consisted in taking man’s meat, horse meat, and money, at the will and pleasure of the sol- 
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Leeves, Agent to the Bible Society in the 
east. A poor Greek Priest of his ac- 
quaintance longed to refresh his little cell 
- with a coat of whitewash, but was afraid 
of the consequence. At length his fear 
of the plague, then raging, overcame that 
of the Turkish authorities, and he ven- 
tured privately to correct the foul air of 
his apartment with a little fresh lime. 
This came to the ear of a Turk, his 
neighbour, who went in one day under 
pretence of paying him a visit, and pur- 
posely sat down with his back against the 
wall, The fresh lime left a mark on the 
sleeve of his benish, and he immediately 
charged the poor priest with his offence, 
for which he narrowly escaped the basti- 
nado by an amende of several hundred 
piasters, which his flock raised for him. 
These oppressive exactions are now it 
appears actually repealed. Mr, Urque- 
hart met many deputies returning from 
Constantinople with firmans for repairing 
and erecting religious edifices wherever it 
was necessary, and the Grand Vizir him- 
self had. subscribed 80,000 piasters to- 
wards the building a large and fine church 
at Monastir. A persecuting Turk of the 
old school who saw this toleration with a 
jaundiced eye, asked the Greeks, scoff- 
ingly, ** Why don’t you add four minarets 
to it?” From these and similar facts it 
has naturally resulted that the Sultan, 
with whom they all originated, has be- 
come very popular, particularly with his 
Raija Subjects. 

hen be first mounted the throne he 
was surrounded with enemies among his 
own subjects, But the Mamalukes were 
destroyed, the Afghans chastised, Bag- 
dat and Widdin submitted to his autho- 
rity, and the keys of the Holy City 
which the Wahabees had seized were 
restored and laid at his feet, and the 
Hadgees returned as usual to the metro- 
polis, to enjoy the reputation’ and com- 
fort of having visited the tomb of the 
prophet. The Turks then declared “the 
Sultan is fortunate,” a quality which, 
with them as well as the Romans, was a 
high recommendation. When he reduced 
the Deré Beys to the rank and level of 
other subjects, the mass of the people 
who generally rejoice in the punishment 
of their oppressors, saw the destruction 
of their power with no less gratification 
than amazement, and added another gra- 
dation of eulogium, affirming that “ the 
Sultan has a head.” But when the ex- 
tirpation of the Janissaries occurred, it 
fell like a thunderbolt on the nation. 


«“ The Sultan then appeared in the cha- 
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racter of an avenging .angel; with the 
most extraordinary good fortune seemed 
combined in him the utmost fertility of 
resources, sternness of purpose, and sati- 
guinariness of disposition. So far ‘his 
character was only calculated to strike 
terror; but when this ruthless execu- 
tioner was seen entering the cot of the 
peasant, enquiring into his condition, ask- 
ing for plans for its amelioration, sub- 
scribing for the erection of schools and 
churches, is it to be wondered at that he 
become the object of idolatry of the 
Greek and Christian population.” We 
think not, nor of all classes of his Turk- 
ish subjects whose good opinions are worth 
having. “ It isa fact,” said our author, 
“that formerly Ido not recollect ever hav- 
ing heard a Greek peasant speak ofa Turk, 
when he could get an opportunity of ad- 
dressing me privately, but to express his 
hatred, contempt, or horror, In 1832 
I passed the higher and lower Albana, 
&c., and seldom have I heard a Christiati 
ras speak of the Sultan or Grand 

izir, without saying, ** May God ‘take 
ten years of our lives to add to his.” Ts 
it possible that there are any Christians 
who do not sympathize with their bre- 
thren, and feel a similar sentiment’ of 
esteem and respect for this enlightened 
and noble ‘Turk, 

Among the lesser traits of his disposi- 
tion our authdr mentions oie highly cha- 
racteristic of him and some of his people, 
The mineral ‘resources of “Turkey tre 
very great, and the Sultan takes great 
interest in exploring and improving them, 
as le does in agriculture and manufaetures. 
Our author visited at his request the sup- 
posed coal mine in Thrace, which hé°was 
anxious to make available for his steain 
engines, and sent home many mineralogi- 
cal specimens of the rocks in the vicinity 
for the Sultan’s inspection. Some of the 
attendants deeming such vulgar looking 
stones unworthy of the august présence, 
threw them away: but the Sultan ‘sent 
immediately to have the lost specimens 
searched for and replaced, and’ orders 
were despatched to the mines’ to have 
others forwarded to Constantinople.— 
When our author was leaving that city in 
1830, he was informed by the then  fa- 
voutite that they should be sent for ana- 
lyzing to England, but he never heard of 
them after. This speaks volumes for the 
difficulties the Sultan has to encounter 
even in trifles from the apathy and igno- 
rance of those about him; and the almost 
hopeless task of improving a people among 
whom the highest classes are still so bar- 
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barous as to despise and reject everything, 
however useful, if it be not recommended 
by show and glitter. 

It would not come within our limits to 
detail the present plans and resources of 
the Turkish empire as given by our 
author, who thinks with us that a rege- 
neration of the country has been effected 
which will develope those resources greatly 
to the benefit of English commerce, if we 
avail ourselves properly of them. With 
respect to the facilities of communication 
on which the success of commerce so 
much depends, we shall mention one spe- 
culation as interesting as it will be extra- 
ordinary. The present mouth of the 
Danube is now in possession of the Rus- 
sians, who may exclude, by a Ukase, any 
vessels but their own from its navigation ; 
but the Hungarian merchants talk of 
opening the ancient mouth into the Eux- 
ine from Rassovata to Kustendge, which 
is now choked up. This would at once 
leave a free passage to all nations through 
Bulgaria, a Turkish territory, and abridge 
the distance by cutting off a circuitous 
rout of 250 miles by the present channel. 
Veins of coal have been found on its 
banks, and a steam-boat already estab- 
lished. It is said to be also intended to 
open a communication between the Rhine 
and the Danube from their nearest navi- 
gable points. If this be effected a steam 
boat may leave England, proceed up one 
river and down the other, and arrive at 
Trebisond, the eastern extremity of the 
Black Sea, by penetrating and sailing 
through the heart of Europe; and as the 
distance would be about 40 degrees or 
2000 miles, a steam boat proceeding ‘at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour, 
might perform this most interesting jour- 
ney in a fortnight. This may be added 
to the projects of cutting through the 
Isthmuses of Darien and Suez ; and how- 
ever chimerical they might have ap- 
peared some time ago, they are not at all 
improbable in an enterprising age, which 
has already effected things almost incredi- 
ble, and still adopts for its motto— 

“ Nil actum reputans dum quid super- 
esset agendum.” 


The Young Man’s Own Book. A Manual of Po- 
liteness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral 
Deportment. T. T. and J, Tegg, London ; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; 5Stillies Bro. 
thers, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dub- 
Nin, 1833, 

We seldom see such a mass of useful 
instructions as are contained in the small 
volume before us. Nor are these in- 
structions merely speculative, or the re- 
sult of individual experience, (which must 
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always be insufficient to establish general 
rules of conduct ;) they are the effect of 
repeated observations on the scenes of 
human life, confirmed by writers of such 
undoubted authority as must necessarily 
remove all hesitation in adopting them as 
sound practical principles. Error on 
any point is confessedly dangerous; but 
to those who are aware of the difficulties 
of overcoming habits once formed, it will 
appear to be 80 to a very considerable 
degree, should any thing of an erroneous 
tendency be suffered to creep in among 
maxims intended to form the manners of 
youth. There are some writers on the 
subject of the present work, who admit 
hypocrisy as a handmaid of politeness. 
Such a system is justly exploded from the 
Manual ; it directs us to the manner in 
which we may become whatever it is fit 
that we should appear to be. There is 
scarcely a situation in which a young man 
can be placed, that does not come undef 
some of these admirable observations, 
and there are many little points through- 
out, with the knowledge of which no one 
can dispense—almost impossible to be 
discerned in the busy scenes of life. Upon 
the whole, we do not know a more suit- 
able work to put into the hands of a young 
man at that hazardous crisis—his entering 
into society, or upon the world in general. 


Medalla Concilioruam Magne Britannice t eHi- 
bernie ab an 446 ad an 1548, opera et scrutinio 
Ricardi Hart Presbyteri, A.B. T.C.D. dD. 
Parker Oxonie ; D. Deighton, Cantabrigiz ; 
EavnetOn, Londini, et W. Curry, Dublinii, 

833. 


We acknowledge, that we are preju- 
diced in favour of any work concerning 
the antiquities of Ireland, and concerning 
the antiquities of her church, before she 
was debased by the thraldrom and super- 


stitions of Popery. But however on 
other occasions such a feeling may be 
censured, it will undoubtedly be merged 
by the learned reader in his approbation 
of the design and contents of the present 
work. A knowledge of the important 
matter which it embraces, farther than 
what could be gleaned from occasional 
extracts, few could be at the trouble 
or expense of acquiring. While it lay 
scattered in ponderous tomes, and these 
not few in number; it would remain as 
secure from perusal as the Papal autho- 
rized translation of the Bible, with notes, 
in the twenty-three volumes, folio! The 
work commences with a concise account 
of the origin of Christianity in Britian, 
and fully supplies a refutation to the com- 
mon assertion, that it was introduced by 
Augustine, the Legate of Pope Gregory, 
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at the end of the sixth century. From 
the testimony of Tertullian, Origin, 
Theodoret, and Nicephorus, it is shown 
that the Apostles or their disciples ar- 
rived in Britain during the first century. 
Gildas, the most ancient British writer, 
born A.p. 493, who has merited the ap- 
pellation of “ Sapiens,” distinctly asserts, 
that the Christian faith dawned in Britain 
at the end of the reign of Tiberius. At 
the first council of Arles, as appears from 
the subscriptions, there were three British 
Bishops and many at the council of Ari- 
mini (a.p. 359.) Might not some of 
the English bishops have passed over 
into Ireland, especially in the time of per- 
secution? But it is admitted even by 
Dr, Lanigan, (Vide his Eccles. Hist. of 
Ireland) that the testimony of some, 
at least, of the above writers, applies 
equally to Ireland. And we find farther 
proof from the volume before us, that 
Treland received a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity from a different source than that 
of Rome. ‘Circa ann. 664. Synodus 
Pharensis convocabatur in oppido quod 
nunc Whitbye vocannus (in Littore Ebo- 
racensi) ubi acerrime contenditur inter 
Anglorum, et Scotorum episcopos de* ritu 
celebrandi Paschatis, de Tonsuré et aliis 
rebus ecclesiasticis, Rex Osivi tandem 
convictus assensus est Anglis, qui cele- 
brabant Pascha more Romanorum.” This 
difference about the time of keeping 
Easter, which is well known to have 
been a subject of dispute between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, would 
rather prove that the Christianity of Ire- 
land was derived from the former source ; 
and, indeed, at this very council the au- 
thority of St. John and of the Eastern 
Church was urged in defence of their 
method of keeping Easter. It may be 
necessary to remark, especially as most 
part of the present work is written in 
Latin, that the Irish were originally cal- 
led Scoti, and no writer till about the 
llth century ever gives the name of 
Scotia to Scotland. 

There follows a succinct view of the 
history of the Church of England—a par- 
ticular discussion of the power of the Pope 
—an account of the clergy—their revenues, 
tithes, &c. And here it may be remarked 
(if the remark at the present day can 
be of any use) that the usual account of 
the original fourfold division of tithes is 
unfounded——viz. one part for the bi- 
shop, another for the clergy, another for 
the poor, and another for repairing 
churches ; for, observes the writer of this 
useful work, “de hie quadrapartita divi- 
sione ne verbum quiden reperio in Charta 
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ZEthelwulfi Regis, vel in conciliis an- 
tiquis Britannicis.” Surely, such sug- 
gestions as these cannot fail to recommend 
a work, especially if the prevalent spirit 
for novelty can be extended to a guide 
through the labyrinths of antiquity, which 
is certainly as novel as it is necessary at 
the present day. 

Farther, if we wish to trace the inno- 
vations of Popery in these kingdoms, this 
Enchiridion either fully exposes them, or 
by an ample collection of references, sup- 
plies us at once with an opportunity of 
doing so. To select a few instances out 
of the many that occur in the remaining 
parts of the work. The celibacy of the 
clergy was not enforced in the year 1236, 
for we find a custom prevailing at that 
time, of the son succeeding to his father 
in a benefice ; and by the 16th Constitut. 
Legatinz, Domini Othonis, it was merely 
forbidden, “ Ne filius in ecclesia patri suc- 
cedat.” As to transubstantiation, there 
is a very remarkable canon of A®lfric, 
(page 33,) from which it appears that 
the partaking of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was considered in precisely 
the same view as it is at present by the 
Church of England. “ In ecclesia ne vel 
fabulari licet aut loqui, domus enim est 
orationis: nec in ef quisquam bibat aut 
indebité edat, cum sit illis sanctificata qui 
ibidem corpus Domini IN FIDE manduca- 
verunt.” As to the worship of images, 
it is asserted that Augustine brought over 
with him to England the image of Christ : 
but admitting the fact, the very words of 
Bede are, he carried it “ pro vexillo,” and 
not for the purpose of worship. Various 
authorities are adduced, which all tend to 
shew that before the second Council of 
Nice there were no traces of image wor- 
ship. Connected with this subject is the 
Romish division of the Decalogue, and 
their uniting the first and second com- 
mandments. On this point we shall 
take another curious and very remarkable 
extract from the “ Medulla Conciliorum.” 
«In prefatione ad leges Ecclesiast. Al- 
vredi Regis, incipitur cum Decalogo, et 
ut Niceno secundo Concilio nihil in 
Scriptura dissonum audiatur, Preceptum 
secundum de sculptilibus non adorandis e 
Decalogo subtrahitur; sed ut Decimus 
resarciatur numerus, in decimo loco scrip- 
tum est.—Deos aureos et argenteos ne 
facito ; restituunt igitur mancum et in 
loco indebito, et nihil de sculptili susur- 
rant. Hodierni vero Romanenses deci- 
mum preceptum in duo dividunt et est. 
Non concupisces domum proximi tui in 
loco nonario, et non desiderabis uxorem 
vel res ipsius, pro decimo precepto.” 
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This seems something like a proof of 
the poet’s assertion, (if we substitute the 
light of revelation for that of nature)— 


“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret,” 


We shall now leave the work to the 
reader’s perusal—assured that he can 
come to no other conclusion than that 
the author has supplied a great want in 
that part of church history in which we 
are most nearly interested. 


A Discourse on the Sptcingn a aug Gavicnr, 
OF ew Cetin of tad Ushouren P my ~ oad 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 1833. 


This is a little volume laying claim to 


no originality, except that of a very use- sympa 


ful design—namely, to form a connected 
view mp perk nuts one deeply inte- 
: ‘od 's hist hi 
hours o! aed anh. Minutely 
cnaty Be sinless sufferer from the gar- 
den of Gethsemane to the Cross of Cal- 
vary, and dwelling upon the latter ago- 
— scene, the author supplies from the 
sources of antiquity the additional 
circumstances of ignominy and suffering 
which are implied, but not expressly re- 
corded or explained, in the Gospel narra- 


tive. The impression which such a con- 
centration is calculated to make, and 
especially upon the minds of youth (for 
whom it is chiefly intended,) may be 
estimated from the interest, the untiring 
interest with which this part of the sacred 
records is attended to, even as represented 
by a single Evangelist. What must be 

effect of the combined accounts of all 


the Evangelists elucidated by the ae 
of Providence, and the customary pu 

ments of the time, by which man in- 
tended to exhibit the deadliest hatred 
towards the Lord of Life. Nor does the 
author suffer the valuable tendency of 
this treatise to be perverted into mete 
thy—or, if this be the coyrse in 


which our affections naturally mové ab 
such a description, by practically app! 


our Lord’s tender onition, “ eep 
not for me, weep for yourselves,”—he 
turns aside our sorrow to the cause of 

suffering, and endeavours to substitute @ 
more useful feeling—that of self con- 
cern—and this in language, which, whe- 
ther it is more distinguished by intrinsie 
beauty, or by the spirit of piety which 
> gum it, We leave the reader to de- 
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